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HE natural sciences look to a time when the life 
of man on this planet will draw to its racial end. 
As that time approaches, some latest historian will 
make a final attempt to tell the human story in its 
entirety. That story will inevitably slip into the old beloved 
form of the narrative. In the ultimate historian there will 
be some traces of the earliest historian—a man sitting by 
the embers of a dying fire telling a tale to his companions. 
The narrative will be long and the narrator will have 
had to perfect himself in the highly difficult art of selec- 
tion. We cannot tell how long he will be able to linger over 
this age, or what he will say of it. We are too near our own 
time to appraise it rightly; we lack what Gibbon calls “the 
genuine style, the middle tone” of the just historical judg- 
ment. But, unless our estimate of the age is wholly in error, 
we may assume that our historian will speak of these years 
as the first epoch of highly specialized human endeavor. 
Possibly he may hint at certain parallels between spe- 
cialization and saintliness. The price of both is an inevitable 
asceticism, which they have in common. “The patient Dar- 
wins,” as Francis Thompson calls them, of our own day, 
suggest “the little poor men” of the thirteenth century. 
Their life reflects in unecclesiastical though not irreligious 
ways the evangelical poverty of an earlier time. 
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If some critical hearer reminds the narrator that histori- 
cal analogies are dangerous, he is certain to cite as evidence 
in defense of his analogy that classical passage in Charles 
Darwin’s autobiography in which he enters the price that 
he paid for his success as a scientific thinker: the loss of his 
interest in music and pictures and poetry, the atrophy of 
many of his higher tastes, the possible consequent injury 
to the intellect and the moral character—all that he might 
perfect his brain as “a machine for grinding general laws 
out of large collections of facts.” 

The credit entry on the side of such specialized work 
is far from being negligible. The good old times, celebrated 
by romanticism, were responsible for a vast amount of 
shabby labor. A don in one of the loveliest of the Oxford 
colleges tells me that the structural glories of his college 
have proved to be very superficial. Behind the veneered 
beauty of the stone, which has been for four hundred years 
the inspiration and the despair of later architecture, the 
need of repairing the whole fabric has now discovered a 
crumbling mass of rubble. It is true that we do not yet 
know what the longer history of structural steel and cement 
is to be, yet we dare to believe that they are an improvement 
upon rubble. 

Men to-day bring to the practice of their trades and pro- 
fessions a mental precision and a manual skill far beyond 
anything of which the elder world dreamed. The truths 
and tasks divided among modern specialists receive an ac- 
curacy of mind and hand which has about it an indubitable 
moral excellence. Neither romantic worship of the past nor 
cynical appraisal of the present can wholly ignore the spir- 
itual excellence of a time in which men think as closely and 
work as deftly as is the daily custom of this age. 

On the other hand, this qualitative excellence within 3 
restricted area presents certain difficulties. In particular it 
does not yet seem capable of being universalized. A labor 
leader says that while it is true that the modern han¢- 
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worker achieves an uncanny skill at his own job, this skill 
is restricted to that job and cannot be translated into equiva- 
lent skill at a different job. Labor is skilled at one thing, it 
is not skilful in the iarger meanings of that word. Plainly, 
therefore, the moral excellence of this virtue is no guaran- 
tee of what we usually call the art of life, of a philosophy 
of life or a religion. 

There is said to be a gravestone in a little Scottish 
churchyard bearing this grim inscription, 


HERE LIES THE BODY OF TAMMAS JONES 
WHO WAS BORN A MAN AND DIED A GROCER. 


Those lines state vicariously the tragedy of ali modern 
life. They mark the place where doctors, lawyers, profes- 
sors, Ministers, engineers, lie; men who somewhere be- 
tween the cradle and the grave have lost their essential hu- 
manity, their wholeness of nature. 

If specialization has elevated the standards of the trades 
and professions, it seems, temporarily at least, to have de- 
pressed the vitality of art, philosophy, ethics, religion. In 
Spengler’s phrase, a civilization has succeeded to a culture. 
For the mark of true culture is its desire for a synoptic 
vision of life and the world. That vision never has been, 
perhaps never can be, a transcript of the total reality, but 
it continually aspires to the whole and will not be put off 
with the parts. 

So a college boy, putting in his summer in one of the 
great automobile factories, reports that it is a place where 
“a man can learn his life-work in twenty minutes.” It 
seems doubtful whether man is the kind of creature who 
can be permanently satisfied with such a vocation. The sin- 
gle manageable fraction of reality represented by the bolt 
or the cotter-pin, which he adds to the growing machine, 
is not yet an adequate symbol of a universe. 

For most of us there is no escape from life in such a 
world. The only alternative is to swell the ranks of un- 
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skilled casual labor, which seems to have a dwindling place 
in the present order. We earn our daily bread and save the 
shreds of our self-respect by learning to do some one thing 
fairly well. The rest—what Darwin calls the music and 
the pictures and the poetry—goes by default. 

Modern life is therefore always touched, to use Nie- 
tzsche’s phrase, by a certain “pathos of distance.” We are 
aware of a Beyond, a land of heart’s desire upon which we 
look in helplessness and ignorance. “I come,” says Synge’s 
Playboy, “from a wild and windy corner of far distant 
hills.” The instant appeal of such a line lies in its intima- 
tion of open ranges of human concern denied us by the 
iron railings that bound our meagre vocational allotments. 
In the Middle Ages men saw life as a whole. The break-up 
of the old feudal estates of the mediaeval mind may have 
resulted in unprecedented yields from the intensive culti- 
vation of the resultant small holdings, but it has cost us our 
native inclination to sow beside all waters and to tend the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. 

The need of the inner life is the same in every age; it is 
that of finding some adequate object of devotion which can 
claim the whole man, because it intimates a universe to 
which he belongs. We never find ourselves until we lose 
ourselves in some such object. Our present dilemma lies not 
in a paucity of objects for human devotion, but in the mea- 
greness of their dimensions. Specialization conscripts, en- 
grosses, exhausts, and then discards us, leaving us spent and 
in a measure still unsatisfied. 

There is, in the ancient book of Ecclesiasticus, 4 
strangely prophetic passage, which, from a distance of two 
thousand years, anticipates our present dilemma: 

“The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity 
of leisure; and he that hath little business shall become 
wise. 

“How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and 
that glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied 
with their labors, and whose talk is of bullocks? 
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“He giveth his mind to make furrows; and is diligent to 
vive the kine fodder. 
~ “So every carpenter and workmaster, that laboreth day 
and night; and they that cut and grave seals, and are dili- 
gent to make great variety, and watch to finish a work. 
~ “The smith also sitting by the anvil and considering the 
iron work, the vapor of the fire wasteth his flesh, and he 
fighteth with the heat of the furnace; the noise of the 
hammer and the anvil is ever in his ears, and his eyes look 
still upon the pattern of the thing he maketh; he setteth his 
mind to finish his work, and watcheth to finish it perfectly. 

“Without these cannot a city be inhabited; and they 
shall not dwell where they will, nor go up and down. 

“They shall not be found where parables are spoken; 
but they will maintain the state of the world, and all their 
desire is in their craft.” 

So shall the steel mills of twentieth-century America 
maintain the state of a world, where the many fight with 
the heat of the furnace that the few may collect Italian 
primitives, read vers libre, and listen to Stravinsky. 

The wise Man of Israel seems to have accepted this state 
of affairs as natural and right; he has many would-be suc- 
cessors. The passage of the centuries makes such a situation, 
however, more and more problematical. It is now difficult 
to draw this line between specialization and culture in any- 
thing like its primitive simplicity and finality. Labor 
aspires to more leisure, leisure accepts more labor than was 
once the usage. In the place of this rather crude class dis- 
tinction, we have a much more baffling schism in individual 
experience. All of us wrestle ineffectually with the task of 
adding wisdom to skill, of saving our vocation from its 
provincialism. 

Our first inclination is to attribute our spiritual poverty 
and dissatisfaction to our ignorance. If we only knew our 
world better we should be happier. Let us, then, make good 
the gaps in our general information. In this mood we take 
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some cultural sight-seeing charabanc on our half-holidays 
and set out to view the universe. 

We are familiar in our colleges with what are called 
“orientation” courses, which attempt to introduce youth 
to its world. These courses are intended primarily to help 
young people discover their own aptitudes. If such survey 
of a subject does not bring it alive, the student dismisses it 
as not for him. His cavalier assurance that he has “done” 
this field is merely an elliptical way of saying that he ha: 
not done it. No man has ever “done” a subject in which he 
is interested. 

These sins of youthful omission, and the gaps in our 
knowledge which they represent, are in maturity a source 
of humiliation. The most obvious cure for this ill would 
seem to be one and another of the fashionable “outlines” of 
things. Hence the earnest attempt to cover our intellectual 
nakedness.and shame with these fig leaves. 

The resort to this type of book is not, however, uni- 
formly successful. The “outlines” present certain difficul- 
ties which are by no means negligible. 

The profusion and diversity of facts, which must be 
covered in even a single field, are such that a total and dis- 
passionate transcript of fact is not possible. John Richard 
Green wrote his “Short History of the English People” 
around the thesis that English literature is the best key to 
English history. Mr. Trevelyan has lately re-told the same 
story, but has selected and arranged his material on the 
premise that this history is best known in the life of the vil- 
lage community. Every collector of historical facts seems 
driven, in the end, to become a very different kind of per- 
son—a philosopher of history. 

Let the reader once suspect that he is being converted to 
a doctrine, rather than introduced to facts, and he is im- 
mediately thrown on the defensive. He shrewdly suspects 
that he is being asked to trade the spectacles of his own vo- 
cation for the eye-glasses of another specialist, and he half 
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fears that these glasses, so far from correcting his short- 
sightedness, may be intensifying it. 

“Not only so, but the kind of information supplied by the 
“outline” does not wholly accord with the stuff of his own 
mind. This information must be given dogmatically; limi- 
tations of space, to say nothing of a certain editorial con- 
tempt for the brains of the populace, incline the compilers 
of such works to give results and to short-circuit the tedious 
coil of method. But your specialist works the other way— 
empirically, inductively, and with detailed accuracy. For 
him there is no safety apart from reliable method. Hence 
our presentation at the gorgeous court of all knowledge is 
not, under these conditions, a very rewarding experience. 
We realize that a bowing acquaintance with the temporal 
and spiritual peers of this realm, and even an obeisance to 
the regal sum of all knowledge, is no substitute for inti- 
macy with some one truth. 

In a moment of ardent enthusiasm De Quincey once 
wrote to Wordsworth asking for his friendship. Words- 
worth gravely replied, ‘My friendship is not in my power 
to give. This is a gift which no man can make; it is not in 
his power. A sound and healthy friendship is the growth 
of time and circumstance.” Like the saints, the poets have 
always been shy and provincial, men of intense but also of 
restricted affections. So it seems to be with our relation to 
truth. Facile intellectual cosmopolitanism is no substitute 
for the strain of saintliness in all true learning. We write it 
down therefore, as a tentative conclusion, that the endeavor 
to arrive at wholeness of life by supplementing specialized 
knowledge with general information, different in kind, is 
not the cure for our ill. The popularity of the modern 
“outline” of knowledge is the symptom of a deep-seated 
cultural ill, it is not its remedy. 

We come back, then, to Darwin’s statement that if he 
had his life to live over again he would make it a rule to 
read some poetry and hear some music at least once every 
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week. He is undoubtedly right in saying that the specialist 
needs, not more diluted information, but rather another 
type of experience. He needs what art should add to skill, 

It is one of the tragedies of modern life that the average 
man is half-ashamed to confess any interest in art, and is 
often self-conscious and uneasy in the presence of works 
of art. He manifests in the realm of aesthetics a certain 
gaucherie, which makes him cynical or philistine. He pro- 
fesses to regard art as an effeminate taste for “pretties,” 
with which serious men do not concern themselves. He 
does not go so far as to condemn art because it bakes no 
bread, since he is altogether too conscious of a gnawing 
pain at the core of him, but he does not think of poetry and 
pictures and music as the staff of life—they are /or:- 
@ oeuvres, petits fours, the affectations of the epicure. 

Others, who know better, are persuaded that they have 
no time for art, or that art insidiously poisons the nerve of 
action, skims a cataract over the keen eye of specialization. 
In the year 1865 two friends gave Cardinal Newman a 
violin. The prospect of its arrival greatly excited him and 
filled him with scruples and apprehension. In his youth he 
had loved and played the violin, but had put it away lest it 
should interfere with his vocation as a Christian. After this 
long period, however, he was willing to receive the new 
violin, because, as he told Wilfrid Ward, he did not believe 
that he had gained anything from this self-denial; on the 
contrary, music was such a joy to him that it seemed to in- 
tensify his powers of daily necessary work. The spiritual 
problem of saintliness is not unlike the cultural problem 
of specialization. It is significant that both Darwin and 
Newman point to art for a solution. 

Our conception of the place of art in life and the con- 
tribution of art to life needs, however, clear thinking. 
“Arts and crafts” will not do. This is one of the defensible 
theses of Spengler’s jeremiad upon Western civilization: 

“What is practised as art to-day is impotence and false- 
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hood. We go through all the exhibitions, the concerts, the 
theatres, and find only industrious cobblers and noisy fools, 
who delight to produce something for the market, some- 
thing that will ‘catch on’ with a public for whom art and 
music and drama have long since ceased to be spiritual 
necessities. At what a level of inward and outward dignity 
stand to-day that which is called art and those who are 
called artists! In the shareholders’ meeting of any limited 
company, or in the technical staff of any first-rate engineer- 
ing works there is more intelligence, taste, character, and 
capacity than in the whole music and painting of present- 
day Europe. One thing is quite certain, that to-day every 
single art school could be shut down without art being af- 
fected in the slightest. Pictures and fabrics, verses and ves- 
sels, furniture, dramas and musical compositions—all is 
pattern work.” 

There is undoubtedly a margin of overstatement in this 
melancholy picture; there is also some substance of fact. 
The “arts-and-crafts” point of view perpetuates, indeed 
depends upon, two heresies which seem never to be laid by 
the heels. 

The first heresy is the assumption that art is gratuitous 
ornament added to the prose stuff of life, not the appro- 
priate treatment of that stuff itself. It is as if a woman, dis- 
satisfied with a badly tailored tweed suit, should try to re- 
deem her suit by overlaying its collar and cuffs with Lim- 
erick lace. Even the great artists are sometimes guilty of 
this solecism. So Wordsworth, in a famous passage, de- 
scribes his part in the “Lyrical Ballads” as “a selection of 
the language really spoken by men . . . and metre super- 
added thereto.”” Wordsworth himself knew better and held 
toamuch more vital theory of poetry— 


Oh! many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature: men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine; 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 
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The second heresy is the assumption that art has done 
its perfect work when it has held the mirror up to life. In 
this matter we have to outgrow our first childish glee at 
successful imitation. We have yet to understand all that js 
implied by imitation. Apparently it is our first attempt to 
establish a relation with an alien fact. But we soon suspect 
that representation is not the whole of art. One does not 
need to go far in these matters to realize that “programme 
music” is inferior to a Bach fugue. The lapping of the 
waves of the Baltic upon the beach, as in “Kammenoi (- 
trow”; the thunder of Honegger’s Pacific locomotive; the 
strident dissonances of the Russian composer’s “Ballet of 
Steel”; the ghostly chant from the catacombs and the eche 
of marching legions on the Appian Way in the “Pines of 
Rome”’—these are all intensely interesting and even excit- 
ing. Their vivid and fascinating quality cannot, however, 
obscure the fact that they are transcripts of fragments of 
life; they do not, in Sidney Lanier’s words about Beetho- 
ven, “hymn the whole of life.” For, once we become in any 
slightest way sensitive in these matters, we feel that a Bee- 
thoven symphony or a Bach fugue is the sort of music made 
by the universe. If we had ears to hear it, such music is for- 
ever going on as the ceaseless chant of the systems, the song 
which the morning stars sing for joy. 

Representative art, in whatever medium, appeals and 
must appeal to the provincialism of human experience. It 
has no power to supplement or correct that experience at 
the point where it is inadequate. It does not free, arouse, 
dilate. It contains no hint of the eternal Other, which the 
human spirit seeks. It is the aesthetic equivalent for what 
is known in religion as idolatry. It is not that kind of beauty 
which might say to a man, “I have made thee for myself, 
and thy heart shall be restless, until it rests in me.” 

An Apocryphal writer says in the Second Esdras that 
“the entrances of the elder world were wide and sure,” but 
that the path to life in the later world is narrow and passts 
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between two sloughs. There seem to have been times in the 
elder world when access to beauty was wide and sure. In 
our time the path is narrow and runs between the perils of 
ornamentation and representation. 

We seem to be in a fair way to escape the first of these 
perils. The “arts-and-crafts” movement is dying of its own 
depressed vitality. The days of gingerbread architecture, 
and all that is implied by adventitious decoration, are pass- 
ing. Modern poetry will not superadd metre, if metre is 
not the inevitable medium for the idea. 

On the other hand, we are very far from having escaped 
che perilous alternative of representation, best known in the 
vernacular as realism in art. It is here that the cultural and 
spiritual problem of Art and the Good Life—which is by 
inference also the Whole Life—is most acute. The diffi- 
culty is, for the moment, that realistic works of art appeal 
to what is intellectually most characteristic and morally 
most commendable in our age. Realism is the first natural 
essay of the scientific spirit in the realm of aesthetics. 

If the modern mind were to attempt to formulate its 
faith and practice, an early article in its profession would 
be that line which Royce reiterated so doggedly towards 
the end of his life—Courage is the only security.” This 
courage manifests itself in various ways—as a mental will- 
ingness to face unpleasant facts, as an emotional readiness 
to have our feelings hurt, as a moral consecration to uncon- 
genial duties. 

This realistic spirit is primarily a revolt from ways of 
life which seem to have been the vogue in the near past, 
ways which are charged with dishonesty, sentimentalism, 
and cowardice. It is beside the mark, for the moment, to 
discuss the shortcomings of our immediate forebears. Per- 
haps they were lying and sentimental cowards. As a matter 
of common courtesy, we might occasionally profit by the 
remark of one of Hegel’s successors, “After all, since we 
are standing on the old gentleman’s shoulders, it hardly 
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becomes us to spit on his head!” This is, however, a detail 
of manners. 

Meanwhile it is significant that collectors of antiques 
are manifesting an avidity for early Victorian pieces. This 
means that Victorianism is beginning to be ancient history 
and is passing out of the realms of contemporary contro- 
versy. The time is not far distant when we shall be able to 
inquire dispassionately whether Tennyson was a good poet, 
without needing to be inoculated with “Spoon River” be- 
fore exposing ourselves to the “Idylls of the King.” There 
is to-day enough realism in our systems to give us a certain 
immunity from the supposed dishonesty, sentimentalism, 
and cowardice of the middle distance. The real question 
which we have to decide is whether “Spoon River” is good 
art, art which can do for us what Darwin too late thought 
that music and poetry might have done for him, and what 
Newman knew a violin could do for him. 

An English anthropologist tells us that among primitive 
peoples the distinction between magic and religion is not 
hard to make. Magical acts intend some end beyond them- 
selves; religious rites are performed for their own sake and 
are their own end, they are “self-contained acts, the aim 
of which is achieved in their very performance.” A similar 
distinction might be made in the realm of the arts. Certain 
works of art are said to teach lessons, to have messages, to 
do us good. There are other works of art of which it is less 
easy to make any such simple statements. As religion is, by 
common confession, a more adequate occasion for the exer- 
cise of man’s spirit than magic, so the cliché, “art for art’s 
sake,” is trying to hint at a truth which escapes those whose 
ventures in aesthetics are merely a means to some other end. 

It is the custom of the modern artist to deplore the Vic- 
torian tendency to drag art as a chained slave at the chariot 
wheels of edification. So Clive Bell says that “The judge 
at Epsom is not permitted to disqualify the winner of the 
Derby in favor of the horse that finished last but one on 
the ground that the latter is just the animal for the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury’s brougham.” Quite true. But that 
type of reasoning is a two-edged sword, and the counter- 
proposition is this, that one does not try to pick as a winner 
in the paddock some beast that might be better employed 
on a Guinness truck. A palate for stout has nothing more 
to do with the matter than a distaste for the Church of 
England. 

We may conclude that the art of the “Idylls of the 
King” suffered from Tennyson’s wish to vindicate the par- 
ticular compound of chivalry and evangelicalism which 
gave his day its moral ideals. But having conceded that 
point we must go on to the conclusion that “Spoon River 
Anthology” suffers from an equally determined desire to 
discredit those ideals. You cannot have it one way in this 
matter, and not the other way. The sophisticated young 
women who write and read modern fiction are aesthetically 
much the same sort of persons as Jane and Ann Taylor of 
blessed memory. All of them alike are mainly concerned 
with moral problems, they merely happen to differ in their 
private conclusions about these highly controversial mat- 
ters. If the saccharine piety of the art of yesterday must be 
stoutly repudiated, we are not aesthetically bettered by 
making for modern art a city of refuge out of its studied 
improprieties and indecencies. In short, the artist is as 
iconoclast no truer to his vocation than as apologist. “We 
called the chess-board white—we call it black.” 

Your realist will reply that dark and sinister things are 
in the world, and that so long as they are there, they must 
be an incitement to art, if not the theme of art. The engag- 
ing thing about realism is just this candor and courage, 
which appeal to our scientific and empirical tempers. We 
are with the realists in their desire to break up ancient 
conspiracies of timid silence. But this appeal which they 
make must not be called an appeal to our aesthetic sensibili- 
ties or judgments, for it is in part an appeal to our scientific 
curiosity and in part to our mozal heroism. The stock books 
and plays around which discussion rages are probably not 
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to be treated at all as works of art; they belong to the litera- 
ture of scientific and moral controversy, wearing only by 
accident the forms of art. 

The dogged affirmation that realistic art has its incite- 
ment and warrant in actuality is not sufficient. For art the 
real question is, whether the particular facts and forms em- 
ployed are capable of being universalized by the imagina- 
tion. Are they hints of the whole of life, clues to that 
wholeness? It is here that modern realistic art comes un- 
der severest condemnation. No one who has any intimate 
knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs will deny that chapter 
and verse might be cited for each of the vagaries of Elmer 
Gantry. One might use as a source book Henry Osborn 
Taylor’s “Mediaeval Mind”; in particular Chapter 22 in 
Volume I, on “The Spotted Actuality.”” What is wrong 
with Sinclair Lewis’s story is the intimation that Elmer 
Gantry, just as he stands, is a universal figure. He mani- 
fests, it is true, certain traits which are common to our 
humanity and against which, so far as I know, neither the 
study of theology nor the profession of the ministry guar- 
antees sure immunity. There are, however, other traits and 
facts which must be included to complete the picture. Mr. 
Taylor in his book is more honest, for in addition to his sor- 
did record of the spotted actuality, he has also a chapter on 
“‘Franciscanism.” That is the chapter which Sinclair Lewis 
has left out. 

It will not be, in the end, the protest of outraged morals 
which will deal successfully with the highly eclectic and 
studied immorality of such realistic art. Censorships add 
fuel to the fire, swell the box office receipts and the author’s 
royalties. It will be science that will deal with this issue. 
For scientific candor does not allow the artist to pick and 
choose his material solely with a view to vindicating a hy- 
pothesis. Science is perfectly willing to concede every fact 
chronicled in James Joyce’s “Ulysses,” science cannot pre- 
tend that these are all the facts. 

The conscientious immoralist is right up to a point. 
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Probably the world has shirked and feared the facts which 
he celebrates. These things do happen and are there. The 
gospel of moral courage may require us to give these facts 
a prominence which, for the moment, sets them in a false 
perspective and in too high lights. This necessity, however, 
is one which has affinities with ethics rather than aesthetics. 
And if the resultant moral perspective is wrong, because 
the facts have been arbitrarily selected, then science will 
finally compel the inclusion of other facts which are nec- 
essary to the whole. 

You cannot have a race of men being slowly disciplined 
in the habits of mind which made Darwin great, and at the 
same time equate “Ulysses” with life. Darwin said that for 
many years he had followed one golden rule, namely, to 
make special note of facts and ideas which were opposed 
to his general results. He attributed his discoveries to his 
power of noting exceptions. Our modern realists seem to be 
strangers to that austere self-discipline. We object both to 
their method and their result, not so much because they are 
immoral as because they are unscientific. Realism which 
found in the scientific candor of our time its initial warrant, 
will find in that same spirit its ultimate condemnation. 

We conclude, then, that representative art, particularly 
in its modern and realistic forms, offers no more help to 
the needy specialist, seeking wholeness of life, than was 
offered by the purveyor of general information. 

These excursions of the specialist into the world which 
lies outside his own concerns do not seem to have been emi- 
nently successful. It occurs to him that he may be going the 
wrong way about his quest for wholeness of life. He has 
been trying to run away from his life, but his dilemma re- 
mains that of St. Augustine, “Whither shall I flee from 
myself? Whither shall I not follow myself?” 

It then occurs to him to re-examine his own field and his 
relation to it. There may be more hope there. Wordsworth 
says, for example, that the premise of all art is “the ability 
to observe with accuracy things as they are in themselves, 
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and to describe them, unmodified by any passions or feel- 
ings existing in the mind of the observer.” So far, so good, 
The specialist looks at his field in precisely that way, and 
if this is art, then he is an artist. 

Wordsworth goes on to say that there is not a remote dis- 
covery of any of the sciences which may not become in due 
time, when it is a matter of intimate and general knowl- 
edge, a theme for art. This is still better. The specialist is 
trying to make his private truth a matter of common 
knowledge. That is his mission in the world. His concerns, 
therefore, are not excluded from the realm where art must 
look for its subjects. 

But here he comes to the parting of the ways and realizes 
that there is more than one way of proceeding with well- 
known facts. They may be treated merely as particular ex- 
amples of general truths and laws. That is his vocational 
method of dealing with them. He is conscious that the re- 
curring phenomena within his field tend to lose their con- 
creteness, and that for this loss of concreteness he gains 
only a shadowy world of abstractions. The artist is also a 
specialist, and may very well be dealing with as restricted 
subjects as the scientist. But he looks at them in another 
way. Where the scientist sees a particular fact, the artist 
sees an individual fact. That individual fact is a class by 
itself, and if it is in any way a significant fact it takes on 
universal meanings and values. The artist keeps the con- 
creteness which the scientist sacrifices. Perhaps the contri- 
bution of art to specialization is self-discipline in the power 
to see particular things as individual things. 

Thomas Hardy, for example, is not so successful with 
his women as with his men. Eustacia Vye never quite comes 
alive; she is a type, an abstraction, a generalization. Tess 
is Hardy’s one great heroine. She is always an individual, 
yet to Angel Clare looking at her in the gray dawn, “She 
was no longer the milkmaid, but a visionary essence 0 
woman.” Hardy does not mean that we are to deduce a gen- 
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eral law for the life of women from the sad story of this 
particular girl, but rather that we are to see essential 
womanhood in this individual. She has the qualities which 
make her kind what it forever is. Eustacia could have been 
fabricated inductively from a text-book in psychology; 
Tess could only have been seen by an artist. 

In so far as our several fields of specialization bring us 
into constant and daily touch with human beings, there is 
no intrinsic reason why a specialist may not be also an artist 
who sees the world whole. It means merely the substitution 
of imagination for classification and manipulation. The 
subject remains constant and unchanged. But whereas for- 
merly we have busied ourselves psychoanalyzing Eustacia, 
now we stand looking through the loving eyes of Angel 
Clare at Tess. Instead of finding inhibitions and neuroses, 
we see essential humanity. 

In so far as our fields of specialization pledge our days 
to rocks and stones and trees, and earth’s diurnal course, we 
are still within the realm where art is not only possible but 
at times inevitable. Nature lends herself as readily to im- 
agination as to analysis. 

In so far as our sp@fMalization confines us to smoke and 
steel, the problem 48%perhaps more difficult. Whitman, 
Kipling, Sandburg, and their fellows, are dauntless soldiers 
of the hope that specialized manual skill is not beyond re- 
demption by the imagination. It is certainly too early in the 
history of an industrial civilization to say that this is a for- 
lorn hope. John Masefield’s quinquereme of Nineveh and 
stately Spanish galleon lend themselves generously to his 
art. There is, however, another ship which makes no aes- 
thetic concessions to them whatsoever; that is the 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 


Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 








ANY DEAD TO ANY LIVING 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


OAST not about our score. 
Think this: —There was no need 
For such a Sack of Youth 
As burned our lives. 
We, and the millions more, 
Were Waste, from want of heed, 
From world-wide hate of truth, 
And souls in gyves. 


Let the dead bury the dead. 
Let the great graveyard be. 
Life had not health to climb, 
It loved no strength that saves. 
Furbish our million graves 

As records of a crime; 

But give our brothers bread, 
Unfetter heart and head, 

Set prisoned angels free. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
THE NEXT PRESIDENT 


By E. L. BOGART 


OW that the election is history, and that the 
excitement of another “presidential year” has 
subsided, leaving the Republicans, under a new 
leader, in control of national affairs for another 
four years, we may properly examine the more important 
_ problems which call for attention and action from the next 
Administration. Practically all of these are economic and 
' financial in their nature. As the supporters of Mr. Hoover 
| have frequently reminded us, his training and experience 
have fitted him pre-eminently to handle such questions. In 
_ his speech of acceptance, the successful candidate outlined 
his economic policy, and this statement may be accepted 
_ as our guide to what may be expected of him as President, 
remembering always, however, that the Chief Executive 
_ cannot impose upon the legislative branch his views either 
as to the nature of the major problems or as to their solu- 
tion. The realization of his economic and financial pro- 
gramme will be a severer test of Mr. Hoover’s powers than 
any that he has so far encountered. 
_ First in popular interest, during the campaign, of the 
| questions that are at bottom economic was undoubtedly 
Prohibition, although protection and prosperity were given 
the stellar parts by the Republican speakers. Mr. Smith’s 
proposal for a change in the Eighteenth Amendment by 
which the question of Prohibition would be referred to the 
States for settlement, entirely logical for an adherent of 
Jeffersonian principles, may now be regarded as definitely 
shelved. The problem which confronts the next Admin- 
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istration, committed as it is by party platform and Mr, 
Hoover’s speeches, is one of enforcement rather than repeal 
or nullification, and of the possible cost of eradicating pres- 
ent evils in it. This is not the first time the federal govern- 
ment has dealt with the economics of the liquor problem, 
In 1791 the imposition of a federal tax on whiskey led to 
the so-called “Whiskey Rebellion” of that year on the part 
of pioneers along the Western frontier who were in the 
habit of converting their corn into whiskey. Since this was 
practically the only form in which they could market a 
bulky commodity which in its original state could not stand 
the high costs of transportation, they felt much aggrieved 
at the imposition of this additional burden and refused to 
pay it. Upon the advice of Alexander Hamilton, federal 
troops were marched to the West, and the sovereign au- 
thority of the federal government was shown to be para- 
mount to.any local interest. Another aspect of the problem 
was presented in the years 1872-1875 in the operations of 
the notorious Whiskey Ring, which sought fraudulently 
to evade the heavy federal taxes through the bribery and 
corruption of government officials, some of them in high 
positions. The corrupt Ring was, however, broken up and 
the chief offenders severely punished. Again the power 
of the federal government to deal effectively with a menac- 
ing and insidious defiance of law was demonstrated. The 
situation to-day involves both the problems which are il- 
lustrated by these episodes in our economic history—first, 
the right of the individual citizen or group to nullify 2 
federal statute, and second, the power of any group to or- 
ganize the forces of corruption so as to make the breaking 
of the law a source of financial gain. Although the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act offers difficulties greater than 
either of the instances mentioned, the principles involved 
are the same, and it is unlikely that the outcome will be 
different. The forces which stand back of the Volstead Act 
are many: the large industrialists, the majority of the 
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churches, and the Anti-Saloon League, as well as a vast 
number of humble citizens who believe that our present 
prosperity is due in no small degree to Prohibition and who 
wish to see it continued and enforced. The country must 
now be prepared to pay for the better enforcement of the 
law to which Mr. Hoover has pledged himself, and which, 
it may be assumed, he will seriously attempt to secure. 

But the paramount problem confronting the next Ad- 
ministration, judging by the emphasis accorded it during 
the campaign, is the protective tariff. It still remains, after 
more than one hundred years of service, the strongest plank 
in the Republican platform. It is true, as Gallatin said in 
1831, that “both parties are in favor of a protective tariff,” 
but the Republicans have recently found it necessary to 
outbid their opponents by promises of still higher protec- 
tion. Said Mr. Hoover in his Boston speech, designed to 
hold in line the wavering New England States, “With the 
shifting of economic tides, some items may be higher than 
necessary, but undoubtedly some are too low. This is par- 
ticularly true so far as New England is concerned.” This 
and other utterances were hailed by high protective organs 
as a pledge of an upward revision of the tariff, especially 
on textiles, agricultural products, and other depressed in- 
dustries. The “shifting of economic tides” has, however, 
introduced new factors into the situation, with which the 
next Administration will have to reckon. 

The ideal of »rotection has been the building of a Great 
Wall of Restriction, which should keep out foreign goods 
that in any way competed with domestic products; this has 
lately been strengthened by legislation designed to keep 
out competing labor. Behind this Great Wall we have de- 
veloped our own economic life, trusting to competition to 
keep down prices, to prevent monopoly, and to ensure prog- 
ress. Thanks to the great natural resources, the genius of 
the people, and the expanding domestic markets, the prog- 
ress and prosperity of the United States have been un- 
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paralleled, but the influence of the Great Wall has been 
exaggerated both by those who have approved and by those 
who have criticised it. The great mineral and agricultural 
resources of the country afford a firm base for our indus- 
trial structure, which has gained all the advantages of ter- 
ritorial division of labor, economies of large-scale produc- 
tion, and other benefits that in smaller countries would be 
possible only through free trade. Behind the Great Wall 
is the greatest consuming area of the world, within which 
economic tides rise and fall without restraint, and where 
American business efficiency and ingenuity and leadership 
are constantly bringing about readjustments that reduce 
costs and increase production. To this combination of ex- 
clusion of foreign competition, permitting a more orderly 
development of national life than would otherwise be pos- 
sible, and domestic free trade, coupled with rich natural 
and human resources, we owe our prosperity. To break 
down the Great Wall, especially if this were done sud- 
denly, would undoubtedly upset our domestic economy and 
necessitate readjustments even more painful than that of 
Rhode Island cotton mills to the competition of South 
Carolina. Such a programme would be unwise, but the rais- 
ing of the Great Wall to greater heights seems equally 
needless in view of the undoubted superiority of American 
labor and business enterprise. 

Other economic tides, moregver, unknown in the days 
of Clay or even McKinley, are now in motion within the 
country and threaten a breach in the very citadel. Ameri- 
can manufacturers have expanded their production beyond 
domestic needs and are pushing into the markets of Central 
and South America, of Africa and Asia, and even into the 
shops of England, France, and Germany; these exports 
must be paid for by equivalent imports of goods or services. 
American bankers are directing a golden stream of Ameti- 
can investments to the very countries from which comes 
our severest competition, there to build up new industries, 
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patterned after the American model. Not merely will an 
increasing flood of goods, for the payment of principal and 
interest on these and other debts, beat against the Great 
Wall, but—much more significant—there will be created 
new economic groups within the United States whose main 
interest will lie in the expansion of foreign trade and who 
will seek to make a breach in the Great Wall from within. 
And what if the intransigent group of embittered farmers 
refuses to be placated by the sop of a Federal Farm Board? 
“Protection for all or none” has been the slogan of some of 
their leaders, and they may decide to pull down the temple 
if they are not admitted to the feast. New economic tides 
and realignments of self-interest may make of the pro- 
tective tariff an even more vital issue than it actually is at 
the present time. 

Probably the most difficult problem which will confront 
Mr. Hoover’s Administration is that of farm relief. The 
difficulty lies not merely in the complexity of the problem 
but even more in the inadequacy of government legislation 
to solve an economic question. There is not one agricultural 
industry, as Mr. Hoover pointed out in his acceptance 
speech, but a dozen industries, each of which may require 
different treatment. They cannot all be made to fit the 
same Procrustean bed. The authors of the now defunct 
McNary-Haugen bill Jisted six “basic commodities”— 
wheat, corn, swine, coMM™®, rice, and tobacco. But these 
Were not the most important agricultural industries. Judged 
by the value of the output, milk was a third more important 
than corn, which topped this list; hay was more important 
than cotton, which came second; and poultry products than 
wheat, which ranked third. Dairy, livestock, and poultry 
producers are consumers of corn and hay and are interested 
in low rather than high prices for these commodities. The 
diversity and complexity of the agricultural problem is per- 
haps sufficiently illustrated by this single example. 

It is not necessary at this time to demonstrate anew the 
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fact that agriculture suffered from the depression of 1921, 
Some further diagnosis of the disease seems desirable, how- 
ever, before a fresh attempt is made to prescribe a remedy, 
The symptom of which the patient complained was “sur- 
plus crops,” but the disease was overexpansion. This had 
resulted from the stimulus of high prices during the World 
War, as a result of which 40,000,000 acres of pasture land 
were ploughed up between 1910 and 1920, and 5,000,000 
acres of forest land were cleared, and the whole amount 
put into crops. This additional land, together with im- 
provements in agricultural power and machinery and meth- 
ods, resulted in an enormous increase in production. After 
the restoration of peace, the European belligerents began 
to grow their own food supplies, and prices fell precipi- 
tately in the glutted markets of the world. But taxes, in- 
terest, wages, transportation, and mortgage indebtedness, 
which had risen as prices went up, refused to come down 
when they fell, placing the farmers who had expanded 
their operations and the banks that financed them ina tragic 
position. In this emergency, the cure was pronounced to be 
high prices, and a persistent but unsuccessful effort was 
made to obtain federal legislation to ensure high prices. 

The problem of farm relief has not altered, but the next 
Administration will undoubtedly attack it from another 
angle. The disparity between cost of production and mar- 
ket price may be met by raising prices or by lowering costs. 
Raising prices is more specious, looks easier, and promises 
larger immediate returns to all producers than lowering 
costs, but would undoubtedly stimulate further production 
and simply aggravate the disease. If one may judge from 
his work in the Department of Commerce, Mr. Hoover 
will endeavor to introduce business methods into farming 
by eliminating waste, standardizing the best methods, re- 
ducing costs of production and marketing, and bringing 
about a better organization of the industry. 

How can costs be reduced? By educating the poor and 
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inefficient farmer up to the standard of his abler neighbor. 
That there is an enormous difference between the best and 
the worst may be shown by a couple of examples. On De- 
cember 1, 1919, the market price of cotton was 36 cents, 
but the net cost of producing this cotton, according to a 
federal survey of 783 cotton farms, ranged from 12 cents 
to $3.78 a pound. A similar study of wheat-growing in 
North Dakota the same year, when wheat was selling for 
$2.15 a bushel, showed costs ranging from $1.25 to $15.00 
per bushel. It is clear that both the industry and the nation 
would be benefited if the high costs could be reduced or 
the high-cost cotton and wheat be not grown at all. From 
this standpoint, the movement of the high-cost farmers 
from the country to the city must be approved. 

There still remains the danger that the low-cost farmer 
will increase his output to the point where overproduction 
will again result. Owing to changes in domestic demand 
and standards of consumption and the lack of expansibility 
of the human stomach, this surplus cannot be disposed of 
at home but foreign markets will have to be sought. If the 
reduction in costs proves to be so significant that the Ameri- 
can farmers can underbid their foreign competitors in for- 
eign markets, then the problem will have been solved, tem- 
porarily at least; if not, some other remedy must be sought. 
A programme to reduce costs calls less for legislation than 
for effective leadership, the creation of co-operation be- 
tween the government and agriculture, the education of 
the farmer, and the general introduction of the best prac- 
tices. Most of this work must be done by state and local 
agencies, but the federal government can help to co-ordi- 
nate and animate these agencies through the proposed Fed- 
eral Farm Board. Such a programme will take years to 
work out, and in the meantime something more immediate 
must be done for the farmer. 

The Republican platform pledged, and Mr. Hoover 
reiterated, the promise of the creation of a Federal Farm 
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Board clothed with authority and resources to aid farmers’ 


co-operative associations and pools, but especially to build 
up farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization cor- 
porations which will attempt to smooth out the periodic 
agricultural surpluses and deficits. It is proposed to finance 
these with federal funds, and since Mr. Hoover has con- 
fessed to having “little patience” with the objection that 
such a programme may require “that several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars of capital be advanced by the Federal Goy- 
ernment without obligation upon the individual farmer,” 
it may be expected that an Administration measure em- 
bodying these views will promptly be submitted to Congress. 

Of the need of more orderly and less wasteful methods 
of distribution and marketing of farm products there can 
be no question, but the real question is not its desirability, 
but the possibility of persuading Congress to pass the neces- 
sary legislation. It is true that Congress has already shown 
its willingness to assist the farmers by the use of federal 
funds through the establishment of the Federal Farm Loan 
system and intermediate credit banks, which have made 
available to farmers, in loans at low interest rates, more 
than $2,500,000,000. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act grants higher rates of duty on agricultural products 
than any previous tariff Act in our history. The American 
Farm Bureau Association was able to state triumphantly in 
a recent report: “The passing of the 67th Congress into his- 
tory marks an epoch in the undertaking of the American 
Farm Bureau’s national legislative campaign. It is not too 
much to say that the twenty-six laws passed by that Con- 
gress, which were initiated and supported by us, are of far 
greater importance to American agriculture than all the 
legislation relating to agriculture passed since the adoption 
of the Constitution.” 

The legislation passed hitherto has not excited the an- 
tagonism of powerful vested interests, and the Farm Bu- 
reau has therefore been able to win the necessary votes 
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support of its measures. A very different problem is, how- 
ever, presented with the attempt to establish a system of 
co-operative marketing for the farmer, with its modifica- 
tion of the existing machinery of distribution. Will it be 
able to make headway against the clash of opposing eco- 
nomic interests? Economic groups and interests all along 
the line—middlemen, jobbers, wholesalers, retailers, mer- 
chants, millers, cattlemen, speculators, and bankers—who 
suspect that their business may be adversely affected, will 
unite in opposition, and they will be joined by other un- 
friendly groups who will scent the odor of monopoly in a 
more centralized marketing system. To these may even 
be added disgruntled agricultural groups unwilling to ac- 
cept what they may regard as a palliative, a half-loaf. The 
acrimonious discussion of the McNary-Haugen bill re- 
vealed a significant lack of harmony in the agricultural 
camp itself. It seems a reasonably safe prediction that 
against these combined forces the chances of constructive 
agricultural legislation are slight. 

In the reduction of costs incident to the production and 
marketing of agricultural products, no factor is more vital 
than transportation, and especially cheap transportation to 
move the bulky products of the Middle West to the sea- 
board. As an engineer, Mr. Hoover is intrigued with the 
possibilities of reducing costs by developing our inland 
waterways. “Their modernization,” he said in his speech 
of acceptance, “will comprise a most substantial contribu- 
tion to midwest farm relief and to the development of 
twenty of our interior States. This modernization includes 
not only the great Mississippi system, with its joining of 
the Great Lakes and of the heart of midwest agriculture 
tothe Gulf, but also a shipway from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic.” Already a barge line has been established with 
government funds on the Mississippi River, called the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, whose capital was increased 
by the last session of Congress from $5,000,000 to $15,- 
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000,000. During the year 1927 it handled 1,650,000 ton; 
of freight, and hearings before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce indicated that the 
freight ready to use the system where proper equipment 
and terminals were available, might be between 7,000,000 
and 15,000,000 tons annually. 

Much more important than the establishment of a line 
of vessels, however, is the task of canalizing the rivers and 
building the canals so as to make possible the shipment of 
through freight in quantity from, say, Sioux City or Min- 
neapolis or Chicago to New Orleans. While the engineer- 
ing difficulties are formidable, the political difficulties have 
thus far proved insuperable and may prevent again the 
realization of a dream which is now nearly one hundred 
years old. More feasible is the shipway from the Great 
Lakes to the St. Lawrence, but here local and vested in- 
terests in the East have sought to confuse the issue by urg- 
ing an “all-American” route, with the evident hope of 
thereby defeating the whole project. The value of such a 
waterway to the whole Middle West, industrial as well as 
agricultural, is obvious, and is attested by the general de- 
mand of that section for legislation that will assure it. Since 
the costs of the waterway are to be met out of the sale of 
electric power to be developed in its construction, the bene- 
fit of lower costs of transportation will accrue in the first 
instance to the users, that is, to the shippers of farm prod- 
uce and other commodities. The farm price of products 
affected will, therefore, be raised by practically the amount 
saved. The next Administration is faced by no problem of 
greater importance in connection with the internal develop- 
ment of the country than this of its internal waterways, but 
Mr. Hoover will have to show himself as skilful a politi- 
cian as he is a capable engineer if he is to compose the con- 
flicting interests on this subject and obtain the necessary 
legislation. Certain it is that any scheme of this sort must 
not only be viewed as a national rather than a local or 
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isolated project but it must be carried through by federal 
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authority as a great single co-ordinated system. 


Next to farm relief the problem of water power will 
probably produce more oratory and acrimony than any 
other issue before the next Administration, causing align- 
ments which will cut across the old party lines. The subject 
is not a new one, but it is unsettled and presses for a solu- 
tion. In 1920 Congress passed an Act creating a Power 
Commission consisting of the Secretaries of War, Interior, 
and Agriculture, with broad discretionary powers, to pass 
upon the merits of power development projects and to grant 
permits to private companies or corporations for the de- 
velopment of water power sites. The Commission has re- 
fused to approve plans for piecemeal development of a 
river or source of power, but has insisted that these should 
be considered in their entirety and that only comprehensive 
plans looking to complete utilization would be entertained. 
Thus far, it has granted some three hundred permits to 
private corporations; about the same number have been 
refused or withdrawn, some by reason of protests on the 
part of the public or of other interests, such as the propos- 
als to dam the Royal Gorge in Colorado and the Potomac 
River in the District of Columbia. In general, the Com- 
mission seems to have attempted to safeguard public in- 
terests where grants have been made; it has always insisted 
upon the maintenance of navigation by building locks 
where a dam has been constructed across a navigable stream, 
and on the Columbia River it compelled the building of a 
stairway by which the spawning salmon could go around 
the dam. (Unfortunately, the salmon declined to avail 
themselves of this polite method of going around, and as 
they cannot go over the dam, a severe blow has been dealt 
the salmon fisheries. ) 

The Commission suffers from the fact that it is an ex- 

officio body, whose duties as a body are only incidental to 
the functions of its separate members as officials appointed 
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for quite other purposes. Broad as is its discretion in grant- 
ing permits, its powers of regulation and control are very 
inadequate. A corporation receiving a permit to develop a 
water power site is apparently not compelled to complete 
the work within a definite period. Although these permits 
contain a clause authorizing the federal government to 
purchase the plants at the end of fifty years on the basis of 
their original cost, the Commission lacks authority to con- 
trol the financing of the enterprise, and in the case of those 
plants already constructed has been able to obtain cost fig- 
ures in only a few instances. The most important aspect of 
the impotence of the federal Power Commission, however, 
is its lack of authority over rates. Control over rates is left 
to the state commissions, which exist in all the States but 
four—an arrangement which is very gratifying to the 
power companies, but is ill designed to protect the interests 
of consumers. A strong federal authority is needed, not 
only to cut through the confusing tangle of conflicting 
interests—state rights, interstate transmission of power, 
cheaper transportation, domestic water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, industrial use, irrigation, reclamation, flood control, 
and hydro-electric power—but also to regulate financing 
and rates. A power commission similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in personnel and powers should 
replace the present body. Since the water power sites are 
located on either the public domain or the navigable waters 
of the United States, there can be no question of unconsti- 
tutionality, the last defense of opposing interests. The pres- 
ent Commission has neither the personnel nor the financial 
resources to administer adequately even its limited func- 
tions, all efforts to increase its effectiveness having thus far 
been defeated. 

This is the “power problem” which will confront the 
next Administration, but it may prove to be a problem o! 
political power quite as much as of water power. The pub- 
lic utility interests—probably the most potent industrial 
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group in the United States to-day—will oppose any radical 
legislation, especially any kind of “state socialism” like 
government construction and operation. They oppose gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of Muscle Shoals or 
Boulder Dam not only because they believe this would 
probably be unsuccessful but also because they fear its bad 
effects on private enterprises if perchance it should prove 
to be successful. On the other hand, the radical leaders like 
Senators La Follette, Johnson, and Norris, may be trusted 
to keep the issue in the open and prevent any serious abuses 
from creeping into the leasing policy. The real issue is not 
socialism against individualism, but conservation and regu- 
lation against exploitation and monopoly. At our present 
stage of economic development, there is no more important 
problem of domestic polity than this before the next Ad- 
ministration, and in view of the enormous expansion of 
hydro-electric power, both present and potential, it is de- 
sirable to have formulated a well-defined policy of regula- 
tion and control by the federal government. “I insist,” said 
Mr. Hoover in his St. Louis speech, “upon the most strict 
regulation of public utilities because otherwise they would 
destroy equality of opportunity.” Whether this is the ex- 
pression of a pious hope or of an intention that will be trans- 
lated into legislation, remains to be seen. Government own- 
ership and development of water power resources are nei- 
ther necessary nor desirable, but, on the other hand, this 
is not a proper field for the play of unregulated competi- 
tion, which would inevitably lead to private monopoly. 
The problem is certain to come up soon since the Strong- 
Johnson bill, for the building of Boulder Dam at govern- 
ment expense is now before Congress as unfinished busi- 
ness. Muscle Shoals, greatly overrated in importance, awaits 
a determination of congressional policy. And the St. Law- 
rence waterway cannot be carried forward without a settle- 
ment of this problem. These are strategic points, sufficiently 
near great consuming areas to make their development ur- 
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gent and important, but the principles involved are in no 
way different from those which obtain in hundreds of 
smaller enterprises. The relation of the government to 
water power companies is only one phase of the broader 
problem of the public regulation of holding companies 
and of interstate transportation and transmission companies, 
These projects should be viewed not merely from the en- 
gineering and economic standpoints, important as they are, 
but also from the political and social point of view. 

A problem still comparatively new to the United States, 
concerning which we are still groping towards a sound 
policy, is that of foreign debts and investments. So rapidly 
has our transformation from a debtor to a creditor nation 
taken place that we have not yet grasped all the implica- 
tions of our changed international position. According to 
the estimates of the National Monetary Commission in 
1910 we were then debtor to Europe for investments in 
this country to the amount of $6,000,000,000. ‘To-day we 
have not only paid off this debt but we have loaned to other 
countries from $12,000,000,000 to $14,000,000,000 of 
private capital in addition to $11,500,000,000 of Allied 
debts (including France’s unratified debt of $4,000,000,- 
ooo). Annual interest payments made the people of the 
United States on these huge sums amount at present to 
about $700,000,000 or $800,000,000 each year. This fact 
is thought by some to necessitate a lowering of the tariff 
bars in order to let in the stream of commodities necessary 
to pay the interest charges, and by others to require a reduc- 
tion or cancellation of the Allied debts in order to bring the 
charges within the ability of the debtor nations to pay. 

For the present, however, various circumstances have 
combined to prevent this problem from being a pressing 
one. In the first place, our current foreign investments 
amount to about $1,000,000,000 a year, so that we are 
lending the rest of the world enough to pay back to us the 
interest on existing loans and also add to its capital. In the 
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second place, the single item of tourist expenditures abroad 
—$770,000,000 in 1927——-would absorb the whole sum 
due us annually. In other words, instead of asking our debt- 
ors to remit goods or gold to us, we go abroad and receive 
the interest due in the form of food, drink, lodging, ship 
and railway transportation, and other services which we 
consume on the spot. In the third place, some $2,700,000,- 
ooo of our imports in 1927 were on the free list, so that it 
is clear that, in spite of our high protective tariff, certain 
channels are still open for the reception of goods from 
abroad. The influence of the tariff in preventing foreign 
debtors from meeting their engagements with us has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

The real effects are much more subtle and indirect than 
a mere blocking of the path, and they bear unequally on 
different countries. Since we admit free practically only 
tropical foodstuffs and raw materials, the highly indus- 
trialized countries of Western Europe, which must make 
remittances to us, are compelled to exchange their manu- 
factured goods in the tropical regions of the world for the 
things which we will accept and to send us those things. 
They, therefore, glut the markets to which we wish to 
send our exports. Since they have debts to pay us they can- 
not afford to buy of us as largely as they otherwise would, 
either of manufactures or agricultural products. That part 
of our foreign trade which is adversely affected by the ex- 
istence of these huge debts is therefore not our imports 
but our exports, especially our exports of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. If there is any pressure for a reduction in the 
Allied debts it will probably come from the international 
bankers, the exporting interests, and the farmers. But an 
alliance of these three groups is unthinkable until the ex- 
porters and the farmers are more conscious of their real 
economic interests than they seem to be at present. 

The banking and investing interests are clear as to their 
course and have exerted powerful influence with the Treas- 
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ury and State Departments, but are not so articulate in Con- 
gress. If the governmental debts can be taken care of, and 
if the German reparation payments can be compounded, 
there will be much profitable financing to be done, and for 
new investments the United States will furnish most of the 
capital. The Republican Administrations have steered a 
careful course thus far over these uncharted waters, seek- 
ing popular approval by re-funding Allied debts, yet co- 
operating with Europe in economic and financial affairs; 
insisting on the “open door,” yet standing firmly for pro- 
tection to American interests abroad. 

Political co-operation with Europe is no longer a prob- 
lem, for the popular fear of entangling alliances has effec- 
tually killed all thought of our membership in the League 
of Nations. Since the country was already a member of The 
Hague tribunal, it did not seem a radical step to accept the 
League’s invitation to join the World Court and to co- 
operate juristically in the settlement of international dif- 
ficulties. But the Senate attached such obnoxious reserva- 
tions to our proposed adherence that they could not be 
accepted by the other signatory nations, and there that mat- 
ter rests. The problem before the next Administration in 
connection with our foreign relations is primarily one of 
handling the Senate diplomatically and yet forcefully. 
Within the past quarter century this body, or rather an 
obstructive minority in it, has been able to prevent the car- 
rying out of a constructive foreign policy leading to more 
cordial international relations, because of the constitutional 
requirement for a two-thirds majority. With the shifting 
political tides in our national life, it has not been difficult 
to unite a minority of one-third in a policy of obstruction 
to any Administration measure, however admirable it may 
have been in itself. Although the Republican platform ap- 
proved the multilateral treaty to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, drawn up by the present Secretary 
of State, he would be a bold man who would assert that 
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the Senate will endorse the clear and simple language of 
the Kellogg Pact, with the reservations already made to it 
by other countries, without attaching to it unpalatable res- 
ervations and conditions of its own. 

The platform on which Mr. Hoover was elected, prom- 
ised “a firm and consistent support of American persons 
and legitimate American interests in all parts of the world.” 
This fair statement is, however, open to various interpreta- 
tions. Mr. Coolidge has gone so far as to advocate the doc- 
trine that the United States should protect the property of 
its citizens, wherever situated, “as part of the national do- 
main.” Mr. Hoover has expressed himself more guardedly 
and has not committed himself to a position so untenable 
in international law, but he will undoubtedly not hesitate 
to use force to protect American property abroad. “Unless 
there can be constantly evidenced among all nations,” said 
he in his Boston speech, “that the lives and property of all 
citizens abroad shall be protected, the foreign trade and the 
economic life of the world will degenerate instead of 
thrive.” With the growth of our foreign investments, 
whether through the purchase of bonds or the establish- 
ment of branch businesses, the building of railroads, or the 
opening of mines and oil wells, the appeals to the federal 
government for protection, for the enforcement of claims, 
and for the collection of debts, will become increasingly 
numerous. “We must not only be just,” said Mr. Hoover 
in approving a larger navy, “we must be respected.” It is 
a very thin line which separates the use of force for legiti- 
mate protection of American citizens and property from 
economic imperialism, and the problem of steering a course 
so as to keep always on the right side of the line is bound to 
be one of the major problems of the next Administration. 
If the nerve centre of the Coolidge Administration is the 
Treasury Department, that of the Hoover Administration 
will undoubtedly be the Department of State. 

An effort has been made by some writers to connect the 
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expansion of foreign trade with that of naval expansion, 
but the two are quite distinct. The former is a purely eco- 
nomic problem, and the latter, in large part, a political one. 
As Dean Josiah Tucker pointed out a century and a half 
ago, the market will be captured by the trader who offers 
the best and cheapest wares and not by him who is con- 
voyed by the strongest cruisers. Whether navies are to be 
large or small will be decided by the joint action of the 
civilized nations of the world, and this action will be de- 
termined by political factors. The problem of naval ex- 
pansion may confront the next Administration, but if it 
is to be solved satisfactorily it must be rigidly separated 
from that of commercial expansion. If complete naval dis- 
armament could be effected by international agreement, 
the commerce of the world would need no more than a suf- 
ficient number of vessels to patrol the ocean routes of trade 
against pirates. 

In the next Congress, the Republicans will have a large 
working majority in the House of Representatives, but in 
the Senate the small radical group will again hold the bal- 
ance of power between the two fairly evenly balanced 
parties. The “dry” complexion of Congress is somewhat 
intensified. On the basis of the information now available, 
it seems not unreasonable to gauge tentatively the prospects 
of legislation on the issues presented above. The Eighteenth 
Amendment will be enforced more thoroughly than in the 
past. The tariff will be revised upward, but the Tariff Com- 
mission will be asked to give very little assistance. Farm 
relief will be attempted along the lines laid down by Mr. 
Hoover, the certainty of a presidential veto preventing the 
passage of the more radical legislation demanded by the 
farm group. Modernization of inland waterways, coupled 
with flood control, will receive liberal support. The water 
power problem will probably result in a compromise— 
Boulder Dam may be built by the federal government, but 
the present inadequate authority of the federal Power Com- 
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mission will probably not be strengthened. The Kellogg 


Pact for the renunciation of war as an instrument of policy 
will probably be ratified, and a strong but not unfriendly 
policy be adopted in our foreign relations. If the German 
reparations due the Allies are fixed at a relatively small 
lump sum, it is not impossible that the question of the revi- 
sion of our own debt funding agreements may come up for 
consideration. Any large increase in our navy is unlikely. 

A final word may be said about the prospects of tax re- 
duction, though it cannot be fully discussed here. Tax re- 
duction has thus far been achieved by reducing the cost of 
government, but with the cutting of the federal budget to 
$3,000,000,000 the limit of useful economies seems to 
have been reached. The last session of Congress authorized 
expenditures that will greatly swell the budget, and further 
proposed appropriations will more than absorb the slight 
margin of surplus revenues remaining. On the other hand, 
no tax increases need be feared. A safety valve exists in the 
payments on account of the public debt, which for the last 
eight years have amounted to about $1,000,000,000 annu- 
ally, but which may be brought down to the legal require- 
ments of the sinking fund—less than $300,000,o00—in 
case of a threatened budget deficit. In view of the passage 
of a general revenue Act by the last session of Congress, it 
is unlikely that this question will be brought up again in the 
near future. Prophecy is, however, a dangerous pastime, 
and it is unwise to pursue it further. 














THE CAMPAIGN IN RETROSPECT 
By WILLIAM B. MUNRO 


O two presidential campaigns are ever alike. 

The issues change from one campaign to the 

next or are given altered emphasis; the candi- 

dates make different appeals to the public imagi- 
nation, and the methods of campaigning have to be altered 
accordingly. Nevertheless, in most of their essential fea- 
tures all our national campaigns have a fundamental uni- 
formity. The national electorate has increased about ten- 
fold since the Civil War, which means that the job of 
electing a President has become a large-scale operation; 
but, except in this respect, there has been no substantial 
change in the machinery or in the methods by which we 
accomplish it. We have improved and refined these meth- 
ods; but the strategy and tactics employed by Hoover and 
Smith in 1928 have an amazing similarity to those used on 
behalf of Adams and Jackson in 1828, Lincoln and Doug- 
las in 1860, or Blaine and Cleveland in 1884. 

This is not surprising, for in the last analysis there 1s 
nothing subtle or ingenuous or adroit in the politician’s 
way of playing politics. Practical politicians are not imagi- 
native. If they were they would cease to be practical. They 
shy at novelties. The inventive political mind exists only in 
fiction. In both camps the general staff prefers to let the 
other side take a chance with the innovations. For them- 
selves, they prefer to go by the book. So they call their 
national conventions; they go through the same routine of 
“keynoting,” trading, roll-calling, nominating, and noti- 
fying; they frame and adopt platforms which are quadren- 
nially saturated with the same admixture of straddle and 
twaddle; they raise their campaign funds and spend them 
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in the same way; and they bring every campaign to its close 
in a welter of claims and counter-claims, rumors and roor- 
backs, slogans and straw votes, tin horns and torchlights, 
buttons and ballyhoo. There is an extraordinary sameness 
about it all, testifying to what James Bryce once called 
“the uniformity of American life.” Most of our campaign 
methods are old stuff, though sometimes palmed off as new. 
We have fewer real innovations in politics than in any other 
field of public interest. In politics the oldest sins are “the 
newest kind of ways.” 

But in spite of all this, some precedents are broken in 
every national campaign. It is not the issues alone that im- 
pel departures from the orthodox. Good strategy demands 
that the personality of the candidate shall be capitalized 
for all it is worth, and sometimes it is worth a good deal. In 
a degree, the plan of campaign must be built around the 
chief standard-bearer, and this may or may not dictate some 
shifts in the traditional methods of campaigning. During 
the recent contest, it dictated a good many, especially on the 
Democratic side. The presidential contest of 1928, indeed, 
will go down in history as one that broke away from the 
beaten paths more radically than any other in at least a half 
century—alike in methods and in results. It is these fea- 
tures that deserve serious thought and open discussion in 
these post-election days, with a view to our guidance for 
the future; and it is to them that I wish to draw attention 
in this.article. 

One of the striking features of this campaign, for ex- 
ample, was the unprecedented inconsequence of the two 
national platforms. They were far outmatched in popular 
interest by the speeches of acceptance. During every pre- 
vious campaign, the platforms counted for something, and 
usually for a good deal. The candidates were expected to 
stand upon them, without evasion or scuttle, and did so. In 
the campaign of 1928, by way of contrast, the national 
platforms passed into almost total oblivion as soon as they 
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were written. By the beginning of October, not one voter 
in ten thousand either knew or cared what was contained in 
the two pontifical documents which the platform-makers 
had concocted in the perspiring days of June at Kansas 
City and Houston. It was the speeches of acceptance, not 
the party platforms, that caught the public imagination 
and held it. The great body of the electorate followed the 
declarations and pledges of the two leading candidates with 
an unparalleled interest, but paid hardly the slightest at- 
tention to the official confessions of faith which the party 
leaders had provided. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The candidates 
were forthright, while the platforms were not. The studied 
evasiveness of both platforms was so palpable that none but 
a mollycoddle candidate could have stood upon them, and 
that was not what either convention nominated. Governor 
Smith, in fact, took the liberty of practically throwing two 
important planks out of the Democratic platform, replac- 
ing them by his own personal convictions on state option 
and a tariff framed by experts. By so doing he assumed a 
prerogative which presidential candidates are not supposed 
to have; but his action aroused no serious criticism in the 
ranks of his party. 

Nevertheless, the idea that a candidate can commit his 
party to a definite programme, on an important issue, even 
though it be altogether at variance with its platform, 1s 2 
new one in American politics. Its justification may be found 
in the fact that, to a greater extent than ever before, the 
1928 platforms of both the major parties avoided a defi- 
nite stand on every question of nation-wide interest. In the 
matter of Prohibition, one of them promised “a vigorous 
enforcement” of the Eighteenth Amendment, while the 
other pledged “an honest enforcement.” That is, both of 
them scuttled behind the same alibi of law and order. It 
would be hard to find, in the whole history of party plat- 
forms since slavery days, a more disingenuous attempt to 
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befog the most vital issue of the hour. Thus both candidates 
were left to clarify it in their speeches of acceptance, and 
they did so. Neither of them left anyone in doubt as to 
where he stood on this question, and in fact the candidates 
had no alternative but to do this. Platforms can eschew 
plain talk for platitudes, but candidates cannot. They are 
bound to be smoked out, first or last. Their formal ad- 
dresses, therefore, and more particularly their speeches of 
acceptance, seem likely to supplant the party platforms in 
future campaigns as they have done in this one. There 
seems to be no way of avoiding it. 

The fundamental trouble with a party platform is that 
we expect it to embody a consensus of party opinion, when 
there is no consensus. It is preposterous to assume that the 
millions of voters who constitute a major national party 
will think alike on any question. They will think differ- 
ently if they think at all. It is our habit to look upon a po- 
litical party as a homogeneous affair and to say that it stands 
for this or that; but nothing could be farther from the 
realities under the complex economic and social conditions 
of to-day. There was a time, no doubt, when the parties ap- 
proached solidity of opinion, but that day has now gone by. 
Issues were then less numerous, more simple, with the lines 
of cleavage more clearly drawn. To-day a party is nothing 
but a bundle of factions, held together by the elastic band 
of acommon nomenclature. These component groups rep- 
resent every shade of religious, racial, sectional, social, and 
economic diversity. To hold them in allegiance is a task 
that requires no end of compromising, dickering, trim- 
ming, and political sleight-of-hand. Hence the inevitable 
evasiveness of our national platforms, their partiality for 
the ambiguous, their abundant irrelevances, and their cater- 
ing to the flash of the day. These things are not the outcome 
of human perversity. They are the result of a delusion, held 
chiefly by politicians, that one document can satisfy East 
and West, North and South, farmer and industrialist, capi- 
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talist and proletariat, “wet” and “dry,” conservative and 
liberal, Wall Street and Main Street. Of course it can’t be 
done. 

We have abolished a lot of good old American institu- 
tions during the past half century—the ward caucus and 
the wooden Indian, the free lunch and the five cent fare, 
the livery stable and the low tariff. Should we miss the 
party platform if it were relegated to the same limbo? | 
suspect not. Assuredly, the past campaign has proved that 
when all the keynote and highnote oratory of national con- 
ventions is over, the true spirit and ideals of a party organi- 
zation are embodied in the men whom it recommends to 
the confidence of the people. They are its platform incar- 
nate, and never were they more so than in the campaign 
which has just closed. This one, above all others of our 
generation, was a contest between candidates rather than 
between parties, platforms, organizations, or committees. 
The issues were embodied in two personalities which dif- 
fered more widely than those of any two major candidates 
since the days of Adams and Jackson. And it is a fair state- 
ment, I think, that in no presidential campaign within the 
memory of man did the speeches of the two leaders set a 
higher standard. 

Both candidates addressed themselves to the main issues 
—Prohibition, farm relief, the tariff, government expendi- 
tures, control of water power, and labor relations. They 
stuck to their texts, with a new text for every sermon. They 
made their appeals to the intelligence rather than to the 
emotions of the electorate. The radio had much to do with 
this. For, with a transmitter in front of him, a candidate 
knows that he must measure his words and make them 
count. Radio time is hugely expensive. Governor Smith 
begged his Boston audience to refrain from applause be- 
cause it cost the campaign fund a hundred dollars a minute. 
Many old stratagems of the “stump” went overboard in 
the last campaign. No longer could one speech be handed 
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to the press for publication, and a quite different one spoken 
to the gesticulating audience. Nor is it safe to leave one’s 
manuscript nowadays and improvise even a few sentences; 
for the radio transmitter, unlike the hapless short-hand re- 
porter, cannot be relegated to the ranks of the Ananias 
Club when some extemporaneous remark comes back like 
a boomerang. 

Science begins by altering the day’s routine; it ends by 
changing the spirit of our politics. The influence of the 
radio upon American political standards and methods is 
likely to be deep and far-reaching. In its political implica- 
tions it is the most important of all the contributions of 
applied science since the invention of printing. The print- 
ing press made democracy possible; the newspaper made it 
practicable on a large scale; the radio may give democracy 
a new lease of life by stimulating the interest of the whole 
people in public affairs. Moreover, it is nationalizing in its 
influence. Everything that goes into it goes to the whole 
nation. No longer is there a chance to cultivate one sec- 
tional interest without other sections knowing it. 

The recent campaign gave us a mere inkling of the ra- 
dio’s power. For one thing it seems certain to revolutionize 
the character of political oratory. Gestures and front can- 
not be put on the air—at least in the present state of tele- 
vision. Leather lungs give no advantage on short wave 
lengths. Bologna has a flat taste when mixed with ether. 
Thanks to the vacuum tube, the ear has replaced the eye as 
our main channel of political education. It is well so, for 
we live in an impatient age when ten voters will listen 
where one world read. Probably not one voter in a hundred 
thousand missed hearing, at some time in the campaign, the 
voices of the two leading candidates in the great series of 
radio hook-ups. They were personally canvassed, so to 
speak. But one may well raise the question whether the 
gain in this respect altogether outweighs the loss. The 
hearing of a speech over the radio does not give oppor- 
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tunity for such careful thought as reading does; nor can 
the psychological effect of it be wholly dissociated from the 
speaker’s mannerisms in tone and accent. 

On the other hand, the old-fashioned political rallies in 
neighborhood halls and on the street corners got less patron- 
age than usual in the campaign of 1928, despite the intense 
popular interest. Candidates for Congress and for state of- 
fice grumbled loudly because they could not get a hearing. 
Sensible men and women will not go to a stuffy hall and 
listen to the lesser speakers when they can sit quietly at 
home and tune in on the major powers. Heaven bless the 
radio for this, moreover, that you can shut off the loud 
speaker at your own fireside when you have had enough, 
which is something one could never do with the loud 
speaker at a ward rally. So again the electorate owes thanks 
to the electron! 

Another interesting feature of the recent campaign, 
differentiating it from all previous ones, was the active par- 
ticipation of women voters. Women were entitled to vote 
at the presidential election of 1920, and many of them did 
so; but women took relatively little part in the organization 
or operations of that campaign. They were somewhat more 
active in 1924, and a larger number of them went to the 
polls; but neither the issues nor the personalities were such 
as to rouse their fervor at that time. There was nothing in 
either of these campaigns that stirred the elemental emo- 
tions. This year it was otherwise. Women, as such, felt that 
the Hoover-Smith campaign involved at least one issue that 
directly concerned the home. It was an issue that they un- 
derstood. They did not have to ask husbands or fathers to 
explain it. So they became active in the early stages of the 
campaign. There was a large sprinkling of women dele- 
gates at both national conventions. They claimed recogni- 
tion and got it. With one conspicuous exception, however, 
the galaxy of speakers who toured the nation and spoke at 
the great gatherings included no women. 
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It was in the state and local organizations, particularly 
in the latter, that women workers assumed a far more 
prominent share than they had ever been vouchsafed be- 
fore. Their assistance to both parties in getting new voters 
enrolled was especially valuable. The proportion of regis- 
tered voters to eligibles, taking the country as a whole, was 
much larger at the 1928 election than at any previous one. 
The increase over the figures of 1924 was in some States 
as high as twenty-five per cent. A large part of this phe- 
nomenal increase was made up of women who, although 
hitherto qualified for registration, had not become enrolled 
because neither issues nor candidates had stirred their emo- 
tions sufficiently or because the party organizations had not 
been adequately aggressive in bringing them to the regis- 
tration booths. At the election of four years ago it is esti- 
mated that nearly a third of the total eligible vote re- 
mained unregistered. Women formed a very large fraction 
of this group.. They did not bulk large among the absentees 
from this year’s polling. 

Did the bumper enrolment of women appreciably affect 
the outcome of the election? Unquestionably it did. It has 
been a common saying that women vote as men do, being 
influenced by exactly the same psychological forces and in 
the same degree. The outcome of all elections—national, 
state, and local—during the era 1920-27 seemed to sup- 
port the generalization that the extension of the suffrage to 
women had not changed the behavior or the misbehavior of 
the American electorate in any particular. In hardly a sin- 
gle instance could one find any reason to believe that the 
result would have been different with the suffrage con- 
fined to men. 

But the influence of the women voters upon the débacle 
of November 6, 1928, is plain enough to any observant 
eye without the use of a magnifying glass. Party lines were 
ruthlessly cut adrift by voters of both sexes; but even to a 
larger degree in the case of women than of men. Religion, 
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Prohibition, and Tammany afforded a rare basis for ap- 
peals to feminine susceptibility. Women by the tens of 
thousands, especially in the South and the West, saw moral 
and social issues involved in this campaign, or thought they 
did. They were influenced by womanly preconceptions as 
to what a presidential candidate ought to be in background, 
culture, personal tastes, and manners. Mr. Hoover con- 
formed with this preconception in his traditional associa- 
tion with “welfare work,” which American women have 
been taught to admire, perhaps above all other forms of 
public activity, through clubs and churches and home 
magazines. 

The Republicans profited enormously from this situa- 
tion. The Democratic strategists went through the cam- 
paign with very little appreciation of the handicap under 
which they had placed themselves when they chose a stand- 
ard-bearer whose personal inclinations and affiliations were 
bound to stir up this hitherto inert mass in the crucible of 
public opinion. They threw sops to almost every element 
among male voters—the farmers, the workers, the friends 
of public ownership, the manufacturers, not to speak of the 
hard-boiled and the half-baked; but they neglected the 
most influential element of all. It is not too much to say 
that the frustrating of Democratic hopes, especially in the 
Southern and border States, was due in no small measure 
to the revolt of women against a candidacy that did not, 
and could not, appeal to them. 

Again, this campaign brought into bold relief the con- 
flict of urban against rural. Never before did the Demo- 
crats poll so large a total vote in the cities, especially in the 
big industrial cities. Never before did the Republicans ex- 
hibit so much strength in the rural districts, north, south, 
east, and west. In no previous campaign for a whole cen- 
tury has the Democratic appeal been so closely related to 
density of population. The election of 1924 demonstrated 
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that candidates and issues who hold the South will lose the 
Northeast; the election of 1928 proved that when they bid 
strongly enough for the Northeast they split the South. 
The Democratic dilemma is a serious one. Notwithstand- 
ing the recent phenomenal reverse, however, it would ap- 
pear as a long-range proposition that the Democratic fu- 
ture lies in a continued appeal to the urban voter, for it 
is the cities that are gradually acquiring the bulk of the 
population. 

A new orientation towards big business was another 
striking feature of this campaign. At all the national elec- 
tions from 1896 to 1928, “big business” was a pivot of dis- 
cussion and recrimination. Usually the Democrats insisted 
on having it so, but in the Roosevelt-Parker campaign of 
1904 the Republican candidate reversed his field and be- 
came the tribune of the people against malefactors of great 
wealth. At any rate, the sins and shortcomings of the capi- 
talist have not failed to provide a theme for vehement po- 
litical controversy at every national election during the past 
thirty years. In this last campaign, on the other hand, both 
sides made strenuous efforts to convince the country of 
their friendliness to the business interests. Secretary Hoover 
intimated that he would continue the Coolidge policies and 
the Coolidge prosperity, presumably by following the Cool- 
idge practice of letting business alone. Governor Smith 
could not well phrase his pledge in that form; but his 
speech on the tariff went as far in the same direction as the 
proprieties would aliow. No more obvious bid for the sup- 
port of the protected interests, big and little, could be im- 
agined. Whether this action of the Democratic candidate 
in turning a somersault upon the recent traditions and the 
platform of his party was wise or unwise is hard to say; but 
it was at least a tribute to the political power of the Ameri- 
can business man. Anyone who compares the campaign lit- 
erature and speeches of 1928 with those of any previous 
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presidential year will be impressed by this universal solici- 
tude for the man of means. It is a far call from the cross- 
of-gold campaign. 

The reasons, of course, are self-evident. It is the climax 
of folly to cudgel the business interests when people in the 
mass are better off than they used to be. That is a law of 
politics which even the dullest national committeeman un- 
derstands. The time to prod the vested interests is when 
wages are dropping, dividends going down, sales falling 
off, and the country relapsing into the economic doldrums, 
But the whole trend of industry, investment, saving, specu- 
lating, and even of instalment-buying during the past half- 
dozen years has been calculated to make large sections of 
the people feel themselves better off than formerly, and 
hence desirous of having a government that will start no 
ruction in the business world. This category of the fairly- 
well-satisfied includes large numbers of industrial work- 
ers who believe, rightly or wrongly, that their existing 
scale of wages is in some way dependent upon the security 
of employment. Tinkering with the tariff, when politi- 
cians do the tinkering, is the quickest way to impair this 
sense of security. Governor Smith thought it imperative, 
therefore, to give assurance that there was no ground for 
any such fear. Not with his consent would the tariff be 
radically overhauled or the existing home market dis- 
turbed. 

This in itself was enough to make the campaign remark- 
able. Run through the campaign publications of the past 
forty years. They are littered with assaults upon plutocracy, 
predatory wealth, swollen fortunes, soulless corporations, 
the wolves of Wall Street, mergers, trusts, the railroads, 
the public utilities, industrial octopuses, and the money- 
power in general. But in the campaign of 1928, despite the 
speculative misbehavior of the stock market, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the Federal Trade Commission was 
daily producing evidence concerning corporate propaganda 
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on a vast and reprehensible scale, there was no attempt to 
stir up the people against organized wealth, for the reason 
that such an enterprise seemed predestined to fail. There 
are too many small stockholders in all forms of business 
nowadays. If Governor Smith had not given a hostage to 
business he would have handed the industrial States to the 
Republicans before the balloting began. Even as it was, he 
lost all but two of them. We have become a property- 
minded nation, and our political tactics are being adjusted 
to the new order. 

Big campaign funds, like big business, also ceased to pro- 
vide a basis for charges and counter-charges in this cam- 
paign. For over a generation the cry of slush funds has been 
shouted from the stump by the Democratic speakers during 
the months preceding every national election. Repeatedly 
they tried to make the country believe that they were run- 
ning their own campaign on a shoestring, and leaving 
somebody to hold an empty bag on the morrow of the elec- 
tion, while the Republicans were raising and spending 
funds.by the million. It is true, of course, that the Repub- 
licans have regularly had much larger campaign funds and 
have derived a good deal of political advantage from that 
fact. Mark Hanna, in the campaign of 1896, showed them 
what adequate millions could do. The full dinner pail was 
not half so effective against Bryan as the full campaign 
chest. Doubtless there is a law of diminishing returns 
which controls the spending of money in election cam- 
paigns, in other words, a point where further expenditures 
do no good and may do harm. But the Republicans, with 
all their spending, never reached that point in any of their 
presidential campaigns. This year the Democrats decided 
that their army should not march on an empty stomach. 
They set out to match the campaign fund of their oppo- 
nents, dollar for dollar, dime for dime. To all intents they 
accomplished it. 

This unprecedented Democratic opulence was due in 
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part to the group of wealthy supporters with whom Goy- 
ernor Smith surrounded himself; but it was also attribut- 
able to a realization, on the part of Democratic leaders, that 
you can mobilize more votes by having a big campaign 
fund of your own than by whining about the excessive ex- 
penditures of your opponents. ‘To wage a real campaign to- 
day necessitates the spending of huge sums, and for legiti- 
mate expenses, no matter what your ideals of campaigning 
may be, not only because of the increased size of the elec- 
torate but because of the new and improved technique of 
campaigning. 

There are now nearly forty-five million voters in the 
United States. These voters do not resent having money ex- 
pended for their political enlightenment—for advertising, 
posters, headquarters, music, banners, buttons, payroll, sta- 
tionery, campaign literature, rallies, and radio hook-ups. 
On the contrary they want it and feel aggrieved when it is 
not forthcoming. Yet a little mental arithmetic will dem- 
onstrate that a national campaign fund of over five million 
dollars will provide these things for the electorate to the 
extent of only twelve cents per head! This, bear in mind, 
must cover the cost of every incident of the campaign from 
the national convention in June to the closing of the polls 
in November. To do the thing right would cost nearer ten 
millions than five, and both parties know it. 

Much was said during the campaign about the amount 
of “whispering” that went on. We were asked to believe 
that such activities are new in American politics, and a sign 
of declining political standards, which of course is not the 
case. Mud-guns, with silencers attached to them, are not 4 
new invention. To some extent, whispering has been a fea- 
ture of every presidential contest for a hundred years, al- 
though more active and widespread in some than in others. 
During the Adams-Jackson campaign of 1828 there was 
an almost unbelievable amount of it. The whisperers were 
uncommonly active against Lincoln in 1860, and in the 
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election of 1884 they set upon Cleveland with relentless 
savagery. There are thousands still living who can remem- 
ber the Republican tirades against the “hangman of Buf- 
falo” who, as sheriff of Erie county, had bumped off a 
condemned criminal with his own hands. The assaults on 
Cleveland’s character and personal integrity were not 
couched in whispers. ‘They assumed the audibility and rau- 
cousness of a bullfrog chorus. 

If there was more sotto voce campaigning in the last 
presidential contest than in any other of recent times, it is 
mainly because one of the issues could not, many felt, be 
dragged into the open and debated there. For the first 
time in the history of the presidential office, a Catholic be- 
came a formidable contender for it. Outwardly, the leaders 
of both parties took the ground that Governor Smith’s re- 
ligious beliefs and affiliations had “nothing whatever to do 
with his qualifications for public office.”” They denounced 
any divergence from that point of view. This attitude 
naturally forced the religious issue, in part, into sub-sur- 
face channels. Religion cannot be taken out of politics by 
the mere device of frowning upon all audible mention of 
it. Rumor and innuendo will take the place of open con- 
troversy, as was the case on a large scale in this campaign. 

The whisperers directed their shafts against both candi- 
dates. In Massachusetts and New York they tried to make 
people believe that Mr. Hoover was a British subject, a 
registered voter in England, and that the British govern- 
ment had inspired his candidacy in order to cancel the Al- 
lied debts to the United States. But in the South and West 
the whispering campaign, both openly and covertly, was di- 
rected with even greater virulence against Governor Smith. 
This was possible because the groundwork had been better 
prepared in these regions. Great numbers of voters, as Wal- 
ter Lippmann once pointed out, are governed in their be- 
liefs by mental stereotypes. They have certain fixed ideas, 
right or wrong, and will accept as gospel anything that 
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fits the picture. Now it happens that a mental picture of 
Catholicism as a religion which is subject to non-Ameri- 
can control, with definite ambitions towards political su- 
premacy, is silhouetted in a great many American minds, 
particularly in the rural portions of the country. The whis- 
pers were made to fit that stereotype and adjusted them- 
selves to it quite readily. The same is true of Governor 
Smith’s association with Tammany and the “mental stereo- 
type” which millions of rural voters still have of it. Tam- 
many may not be the blackest political machine in the 
country, but it is the biggest, the oldest, and the most shin- 
ing mark. Governor Smith’s allegiance to this organization 
gave some of the whispers a vitality that they could not 
otherwise have obtained. 

There was much to make us ashamed of ourselves during 
the recent campaign—the flaming threats and antipopish 
cartoons. But unlike most campaigns that have been bitterly 
contested, this one produced no forged letters, roorbacks, 
or last-minute breaks. Compare it, for example, with the 
Garfield-Hancock contest of 1880 when the famous 
Morey letter was forged and scattered broadcast in the 
closing days of the canvass, and when the figure “329” 
was chalked all over the country—on fences, walls, and 
sidewalks—this being the number of dollars supposedly 
received by one of the candidates as a Crédit Mobilier divi- 
dend. Every effort was made to defame General Garfield’s 
personal integrity; but wholly without success as the out- 
come proved. 

It is the radio that has made roorbacking to-day more 
difficult than in the past. A last-minute falsehood can be 
contradicted instanter. And in any event, the leaders, if not 
the rank and file, of both parties have learned during the 
last fifty years that grossly unfair attacks upon the personal 
character of a presidential candidate do not pay. Such tac- 
tics usually recoil upon the assailants. 

No one, indeed, can study the history of our presidential 
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campaigns, during the century that has elapsed since An- 
drew Jackson overturned the seaboard dynasty, without 
realizing that there has been a steady improvement in 
methods and temper all along the line. If, in the recent 
campaign, there has seemed to be some revival of the old 
crudeness and chicane, one must remember that the provo- 
cation thereto was greater than it has been for many a year. 
The vital issues were such that they inevitably forced to the 
surface a large amount of religious intolerance, racial con- 
sciousness, and sectional animosity. These traits of national 
character were there before the campaign began; they 
were not originated by it. 

What, then, are the lessons of this campaign? To some 
extent, they are still confused; but a few stand out in bold 
relief. Anti-Prohibition is not a winning issue. The Nine- 
teenth Amendment protects the Eighteenth. The country 
is not so tolerant as we have been led to believe. In the fu- 
ture, party leaders may well be careful about nominating 
any candidate without taking into full account the measure 
in which his personality and affiliations may offend, as 
well as fit, those mental preconceptions which so many of 
our people have formed. The campaign, with its result, 
brought into the public consciousness some of the great un- 
derlying forces that make for social conflict in this country. 
Therein it rendered a service, for being conscious of the 
situation, we can and should set our minds upon ways of 
bettering it. 




















NEW CITIZENS FOR CHINA 
By Y. C. JAMES YEN 


HINA, says Liang Chi-chao, “has had a govern- 

ment of the people and for the people, but never 

by the people.” For many hundreds of years 

Chinese government has been more or less patri- 
archal in form. Dynasty might come and dynasty might 
go, but this patriarchal rule remained essentially the same 
throughout the centuries—until the great revolution which 
took place in 1911. That meant not only a change of dy- 
nasty but a great political upheaval both in thought and in 
form. The government that Dr. Sun Yat Sen aimed to set 
up was not a government merely of and for the people, but, 
above all, a government by the people. 

The question is often asked whether the mass of the 
Chinese people to-day are ready for or want a democracy. 
This cannot be answered better than by reviewing briefly 
what actually has taken place in that country since the 
founding of the republic. If there was any man who could 
have restored the old monarchy in China, it was Yuan 
Shih Kai. Yet with the best trained and equipped Northern 
army under his command and the support of the governors 
in the provinces, who were his underlings, he failed miser- 
ably, and died a broken-hearted and discouraged man. ‘Two 
years later General Chang Shiin, one of Yuan’s ablest lieu- 
tenants, who made another attempt to restore the monarchy 
by putting the Boy Emperor, Hsiian Tong, on the Dragon 
Throne, also failed. After all the civil wars and dissensions 
of the last decade, it is now clear that a monarchy, so far 
as China is concerned, is dead and gone—and gone forever. 
The fact is that she has adopted a democracy, and that it 
has come to stay. 
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Nevertheless, China to-day faces a great problem of or- 
ganization and consolidation. On the one hand, the over- 
whelming majority of her leaders and educated men and 
women want no other government than the democratic 
form for China. On the other hand, there is the great mass 
of the common people, who are illiterate and unschooled, 
and are hardly competent to participate as citizens of a 
modern republic in local and national government either 
directly or indirectly. This situation presents a great chal- 
lenge as well as an unprecedented opportunity to China’s 
educators and patriots. It is their bounden duty to accept 
the challenge and seize the opportunity to educate China’s 
illiterate millions for democracy. It was for this purpose 
that the Chinese Mass Education Movement has been or- 
ganized, with the slogan “Eliminate illiteracy and make 
new citizens for China.” 

This Movement began in France. During the World 
War, when the Allies needed laborers to build railroads, 
dig trenches, manufacture munitions, they recruited for 
this purpose approximately 200,000 Chinese laborers from 
the Northern provinces of Chili and Shantung. An appeal 
was made for volunteers to do welfare work with these 
laborers in France, and I was one of the Chinese students 
who volunteered. I was attached to about 5,000 laborers in 
Boulogne. Living with them day and night, I came to 
know them in a way that I had never known them before. 
Intelligent and industrious as they were, most of them were 
unschooled, unable to read or write even their own lan- 
guage. They were desperately homesick, but could not 
write letters home. They were most eager to know what 
Was going on in the war, but they were unable to read the 
newspapers, 

I set to work on a plan whereby I might help them, or- 
ganizing a class of forty laborers, ranging from twenty- 
five to fifty years of age, who showed themselves to be not 
only eager but able to learn. One class grew into several. I 
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drafted a crude system of teaching the Chinese language, 
which became the forerunner of the “Thousand Character 
System,” and was later passed on to other workers, who, in 
turn, started classes in the Chinese labor camps scattered in 
various parts of France. The work was unusually success- 
ful, so much so that I was urged to go to Paris to publish a 
paper for the laborers, in “Pai-Hua,” the plain language 
of the people, containing important facts about the war and 
about China, especially the home districts of the men. 

One day I received a very touching letter from a Chinese 
workman who had learned to read in France. Literally 
translated it ran as follows: 

“Mr. Yen, Big Teacher: 

Ever since the publication of your paper, I began to 
know about everything under heaven. But your paper is so 
cheap. It costs only one centime a copy. Maybe you have to 
close down your work very soon; so I enclose herewith 150 
francs which I have saved during my last three years of 
labor in France.” 

That was a great revelation to me. Coming from a 
family of generations of Confucian scholars, I had never 
associated with laborers before the war, but in the labor 
camps, I learned something of fundamental importance 
which I could never have learned in a Chinese or an Ameti- 
can university—the terrific need of education among my 1I- 
literate fellow countrymen, and also their tremendous pos- 
sibilities and fundamental capacity. The “coolies” and 
“lower classes”’ proved to be most earnest and able students. 
Their ability as well as their eagerness to learn made ont 
rebel against the institutions and traditions which had 
denied them an education. Then and there I resolved that 
upon my return to China I would dedicate my life to the 
education of the millions of illiterate men and women, boys 
and girls, especially those who had passed the school age, 
and who had had no normal opportunity for schooling. 

An illiterate person in China is not necessarily lazy ot 
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unintelligent. For example, Marshal Chang Tso-lin, lately 
war lord of Manchuria, was an illiterate until middle age. 
So was General Yen Shi San, the model governor of the 
model province of Shansi. As for the Chinese farmers, 
President Kenyon L, Butterfield, who was head of an agri- 
cultural commission to China several years ago, says that 
the Chinese farmer has little to learn in intensive farming 
from his cousin of the West. The great majority of the 
earlier Chinese emigrants were illiterate, yet in spite of this 
handicap they worked out their own salvation and estab- 
lished themselves in foreign territories which were none 
too hospitable. Seventy per cent of the trade in the Philip- 
pine Islands is in the hands of the Chinese, and many of the 
leading business men in Singapore and the Straits Settle- 
ments are also Chinese. 

The question has been frequently raised why it is that in 
such a highly civilized nation as China, which gave the 
world the art of printing and paper-making and had a 
Minister of Education as early as 2000 B.c., there should 
be to-day so very large a percentage of people who can- 
not read. The answer is twofold. In the first place, the 
monarchs who ruled China for many centuries did not con- 
sider education for the entire people either necessary or 
desirable. The “Burning of the Books” by the First Em- 
peror of the Chin Dynasty in the third century is a glaring 
example of what in China we call the “Ignorance Policy.” 
The second obstacle to literacy lies in the Chinese language 
itself. There are two distinct languages, the classical and 
the Pai-Hua. Between them there is as much difference as 
there is between English and Latin. To learn the classical 
language with any degree of proficiency means practically 
a lifetime of study. Thus, as can be readily understood, the 
great masses of the people, the farmers and laborers who 
comprise eighty per cent of our entire population and who 
spend their lives “filling a rice bowl,” were automatically 
cut off from any knowledge of it. For centuries the classical 
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language had been the one recognized literary medium in 
China. All Chinese books of the past 4,000 years, even the 
magazines and newspapers, were, until recently, published 
in the classical language. 

Fortunately for the purpose of Mass Education there is 
the Pai-Hua, the spoken language, used alike by scholars 
and the common people in conversation. Although a con- 
siderable amount of literature is written in Pai-Hua, espe- 
cially many novels and dramas, it has never been recog- 
nized as the proper literary medium in China on account 
of the conservatism and stubbornness of the classical schol- 
ars. Thanks, however, to the noble efforts of the leaders of 
the ““New Tide Movement” from 1917 to 1919, Pai-Hua 
has now achieved the prestige of a written language in 
which a large number of newspapers, magazines, and even 
school text-books are being published. Pai-Hua is unques- 
tionably going to be the national language of the New 
China. 

It is through the teaching of this Pai-Hua, which is 
spoken by four-fifths of the Chinese people, that the Mass 
Education Movement aims to make the unschooled millions 
of China literate. The problem is to devise means whereby 
that can be done with people who are either too poor to 
afford regular education or too busy to attend schools. Un- 
less something further is done to simplify Pai-Hua so that 
it can be mastered by the average man within a minimum 
of time and at a minimum cost, it will still be beyond the 
reach of the masses. 

A few of the fundamental educational tools which the 
Mass Education Movement has fashioned and applied very 
effectively towards the problem of the elimination of illit- 
eracy may be briefly mentioned: 

1. “People’s Thousand Character Readers,” which give 
the foundation vocabulary. To make these Readers, more 
than two hundred different types of literature and publi- 
cations in Pai-Hua were collected and counted, including 
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novels, stories, magazines, accounting books, and official 
proclamations. Each character found in them was given 
points, according to its frequency of appearance, in mate- 
rials including more than 1,600,000 Chinese characters. 
This elaborate study determined the minimum Pai-Hua 
vocabulary that every Chinese should know. The total 
Chinese vocabulary of over 40,000 characters was by this 
process reduced to a foundation vocabulary of 1,300 char- 
acters. Based upon these 1,300 characters, four Readers 
were prepared, each Reader containing 24 lessons. A busy 
farmer or a busy laborer can in 96 hours of class-room work 
go through all four books, absorbing the ideas and ideals 
which these characters are capable of expressing. Four 
months constitute the full term of the elementary Mass 
Education course, and all that it costs the poor farmer or 
laborer is the price of the four books—twelve cents. 

There are three different sets of these “Thousand Char- 
acter Readers,” one for the city people, one for the farm- 
ers, and one for the soldiers. Upon the completion of these 
Readers in the People’s Schools, the average man is able 
to write business letters, keep accounts, and read simple 
Pai-Hua newspapers intelligently. 

2. “A. B. C. of the Phonetic Script,” which helps make 
reading easy. Study of this is required, in addition to the 
study of the “People’s Thousand Character” lessons, from 
one to two hours a week in the Elementary People’s Schools. 

3. “People’s Copy Book,” devised to make writing 
easier. In this copy book are put both the regular characters 
and the abbreviated forms of character-writing, so that 
with its help the student will be able to write Chinese 
“shorthand” as well as regular Chinese characters. 

4. “People’s Pocket Dictionary,” containing about 
4,000 Chinese characters, including the 1,300 contained in 
the “People’s Thousand Character Readers.” The national 
phonetic script is used here to indicate the standard pro- 
nunciation, and the vocabulary of the “People’s Thousand 
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Character Readers” is used to define the meanings. During 
the fourth and last month of the term, each student in the 
Elementary People’s Schools is required to take a short 
course in using this dictionary, and after he has taken it he 
can, with the aid of the dictionary, do practically any read- 
ing in Pai-Hua that may be required of a citizen of the 
Chinese republic. 

After these educational tools for the Mass Education 
Movement had been prepared, our next problem was to put 
them within the reach of the people. It was clearly under- 
stood at the outset that organized and co-operative efforts 
in the form of a city-wide educational campaign would be 
essential. As many volunteer workers as possible had to be 
enlisted, and all the forces available concentrated for a 
community enterprise. The great objective of such a cam- 
paign was twofold: to obtain the financial support and the 
free services of the educated and well-to-do members of 
the community; and then to arouse an interest in education 
among the uneducated and illiterate, such as business men, 
laborers, and artisans. 

The first large-scale Mass Education experiment was be- 
gun in Changsha, the capital of the province of Hunan, in 
Central China, in March, 1922. One of the first battles 
that had to be fought in initiating it, was with the preju- 
diced and stubborn educated classes. One group held that it 
was unnecessary to teach the laborers, artisans, or apprentices 
to read or write; a second felt that the language that should 
be taught was the classical language, not Pai-Hua. It was 
necessary, therefore, first to convince these groups of the 
fundamental importance of giving the illiterate masses an 
opportunity for schooling in the spoken language of the 
country. After three months of preparatory work, a hand- 
ful of the gentry and the leading business men were won 
over to the new project. With this small group of leaders 
serving as a nucleus, committees for the campaign wert 
organized, eighty volunteer teachers were recruited, build- 
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ings were secured in all parts of the city, and, following an 
intensive publicity campaign, a house-to-house canvass for 
students was made. In two afternoons, more than 1,400 


~ students were recruited—men and women, girls and boys. 


After four months of study, a final examination was given 
them. Though the governor of the province had been skep- 
tical about the whole experiment, he was curious enough to 
come to supervise the final examination. Out of the stu- 
dents enrolled, 1,250 completed the course, and of these 
967 passed the examination. The governor conferred the 
“Degree of Literate Citizen” on the successful candidates. 
These proud students, old and young, paraded through all 
the main streets of the city with their diplomas in their 
hands. 

This was merely the beginning of a nation-wide move- 
ment to wipe out illiteracy in China. The old classical 
scholars, the gentry, and the governor, who had jeered at 
the experiment at first, were won over to its support, and be- 
fore the fall of 1925 there were no less than 1 50,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in the province of Hunan alone. 

After this experience in Changsha, we began work in 
other provinces. Since China is a continent in itself, the 
methods and principles found effective in one section are 
not necessarily applicable in others. So another centre for 
experiment was chosen—Cheefoo in Shangtung, North 
China. Here in the province of Confucius 1,600 students 
were enrolled in the effort to stamp out illiteracy. Here, 
too, a final examination was held, over which the local 
committee invited Madame Hsiung Hsi-ling, wife of the 
ex-Premier and one of the three “Elder Statesmen” of 
China, to preside. After delivering the Commencement 
speech and distributing the diplomas, Madame Hsiung was 
so moved that she resolved to devote her life to the promo- 
tion of Mass Education in China. 

The Movement went on, in the East, then in the South, 
and then in Central China again. The concrete results of 
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these large-scale experiments, made in these typical regions 
of China, captured the imagination of the leading educa- 
tors and social workers of the country. They began to visit 
the different places where Mass Education work had been 
started and organized. With these visits came the realiza- 
tion that central organization was urgently needed. Eventu- 
ally, in the autumn of 1923, a national conference on Mass 
Education was called at Peking. At this gathering, attended 
by five hundred representatives, coming from twenty-one 
provinces and “special districts,” the “Chinese National 
Association of the Mass Education Movement” was organ- 
ized, Madame Hsiung Hsi-ling being unanimously elected 
chairman of the Board, and, concurrently, of the Associa- 
tion. 

Since the inauguration of the Chinese National Associa- 
tion, more than thirty Mass Education Associations in cities 
have been organized, and also a large number of district As- 
sociations scattered over all parts of China, including the 
western frontier of Szechuan and the northern provinces 
of Manchuria, in which there are to-day approximately 
5,000,000 students, including soldiers in the Chinese ar- 
mies. Though the ages of the students range from ten years 
to sixty, the great majority of them are adolescents. Being 
young, they are impressionable, idealistic, ambitious, and 
eager to get an education. They represent the strategic 
group in Chinese society. Given an opportunity for educa- 
tion, they will be able to play a significant, if not decisive, 
part in shaping the destiny of the country in the next ten or 
twenty years. . 

I have been asked how it is that during all these years o! 
revolution, counter-revolution, and famine, the Mass Edu- 
cation Movement has been able to accomplish as much ast 
has done. It is, first of all, because of the tremendous eager- 
ness of the common people to get an education, always 
appreciated but never before within reach of most of them. 
Although they are under no compulsion whatever, they 
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come to our schools by the hundreds of thousands, in spite 
of an incredible competition for the means of existence. A 
second reason for the Movement’s success is the nation-wide 
awakening on the part of the Chinese educated men and 
women of to-day. On account of both internal corruption 
' and external aggression, they have come to realize, in a 
_ way that they never did and never could before, that if the 
' Chinese republic is going to be a reality, the common peo- 
ple must be given a chance for education and training in 
citizenship. So between 100,000 and 120,000 of these men 
_ and women are volunteering to teach two hours daily with- 
_ out pay in our urban and rural People’s Schools. 

The Chinese nation is experiencing a real Renaissance 
not only of the intellectuals but of the common people. It 
is the beginning of a new life for the masses, the dawn of 
a new civilization in the East. 

The work of the Mass Education Movement has met 
with a response that far exceeded the most extravagant ex- 
pectations of its promoters. What has been done in ten years 
towards creating a national consciousness of its fundamen- 
tal importance, and in awakening a passion for education, 
would normally take a generation or more to achieve. Up 
to the present, the Movement has carried out the guantita- 
five aspect of its work; but it must from now on emphasize 
the gualitative aspect. It has thus far gained breadth and 
must now achieve depth. Making the people literate is an 
important step but only the first one. The real task of edu- 

cating the Chinese people is just beginning. The ultimate 
| objective of the Movement is not merely to teach the illit- 
erate millions of China to read, but also to train them for 
modern citizenship. 

What shall constitute this education for citizenship, and 
what shall be its spirit and content? In an attempt to find 
an answer to this question, there has been conducted by the 
Mass Education Movement for the last three years in the 
Province of Chili, North China, what is called the “Ting 
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Hsien Experiment.” Ting Hsien is about six hours by the 
Peking-Hankow Railway from Peking. It has approxi- 
mately 400,000 people, scattered over a wide area of 400 
villages. The essential idea of this experiment is to take an 
entire “hsien,” or district, as a unit for laboratory study, 
in all the aspects that constitute the life of a community. 
The object of the experiment in Ting Hsien is to evolve a 
system of education for citizenship that is adapted to the 
genius of the Chinese people, as well as the needs of a 
modern republic, and to develop a modern (not Western) 
Chinese district to serve as a model for the New China. 

China is not a nation of big cities, but of hundreds of 
small “‘hsien,” or districts. More than eighty-five per cent 
of her people live in 1,835 “hsien.” It is the “hsien,” there- 
fore, and not the city that must be taken as the key unit. 
Anyone who is familiar with Chinese life at all knows that 
the division by provinces is a very artificial one; the culture 
and ways of living of a “hsien” in one province, allowing 
for climatic differences, are essentially the same as those of 
another “hsien” of another province. 

A Chinese proverb says, “Unless you enter into the cave 
of the lion, you will not get the cubs.” The members of the 
Mass Education Movement are firmly convinced that un- 
less they go to the villages and live and work with the 
farmers, they cannot be of practical benefit to them. So all 
these workers are making their home in the villages, living 
in mud huts like those of the farmers. 

After careful comparisons, we found that conditions in 
the village are more favorable for Mass Education than 
those in the city. In the first place, the villagers have been 
very sadly neglected, and are more appreciative and teach- 
able than the townspeople. Secondly, there are scarcely any 
attractions or distractions in the village, so that the students 
are more conscientious in work and more regular in school 
attendance than in the cities. Again, in a small community 
of families, where everybody knows practically every- 
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body else, there prevails a community spirit which is sadly 
lacking in the cities, and which is essential for the success- 
' ful promotion of Mass Education. In North China particu- 
” larly, there are five to six “idle months” in fall and winter, 
- and most of the farmers can attend school from four to six 
i hours each day. Finally, the farmers are among the most 
" industrious and hard-working of our people. 
'  Inorder that the People’s School may be an institution 
= not only of the farmers and for the farmers but also dy the 
farmers, the Mass Education Movement has from the very 
outset followed the principle of making every village, 
however poor, responsible for its own finances and—wher- 
' ever there are literate members in the village—its own 
> teachers. The willingness of the farmers to assume finan- 
' cial responsibility during these days of flood, famine, and 
_ wars means a great deal more than that they provide money 
_ for the school. It means their appreciation and backing, 
_ which is essential if the work is to take root. According to 
_ our system each pupil fortunately costs the school only fifty 
_ cents for the entire term of four months, and, so far as the 
_ expense incurred by the student is concerned, all he has to 
pay for is his books, which do not cost, on the average, more 
than three cents a copy. As to teachers, it is often, though 
not always, possible to find one or two literate persons in 
the village. When there is none available, a teacher is in- 
vited from a neighboring village, or some earnest and am- 
bitious student from a People’s School near by. These vil- 
lage teachers, like those of our People’s Schools in the 
cities, are all volunteers receiving only a “tea allowance” 
of from fifty cents to one dollar each per month. The Peo- 
ple’s Schools are generally established in temples, primary 
schools, police stations, private houses, or even in barns. 
There are two hundred People’s Elementary Schools 
in Ting Hsien, with a total enrolment of nearly 10,000 
students, ranging from ten to fifty-six years of age. Well 
over a thousand have already been graduated. During the 
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spring term of last year, a meeting was held of village 
elders. Out of this was organized, to maintain and extend 
the educational work, a general committee for Mass Edu- 
cation with one representative from each village. The main 
objective of this Movement is so to conduct the educational, 
economic, and civic activities in the community that they 
will be self-supporting, self-propagating, and self-govern- 
ing. The schools for women and girls are, because of con- 
servatism in the rural districts, practically all conducted in 
the homes. 

The Mass Education Movement is also making experi- 
ments with other types of schools, especially agricultural 
schools. Our problem here must be seen against the back- 
ground of traditional agricultural education. Hitherto it 
has been mainly a subject for theoretical teaching within 
the walls of a college, rather than for practical application 
on a farm. Because of the poverty of Chinese farmers, any 
wholesale copying of foreign agricultural methods and sys- 
tems would be worse than useless. Foreign agricultural im- 
plements, wonderful and efficient as they may be, are en- 
tirely too expensive for them. Furthermore, with only 
small tracts of land (the Chinese farm rarely exceeds eight 
or nine acres) for cultivation, the farmer has no use for 
machinery intended for large-scale cultivation. The guid- 
ing principle of all our endeavor in agricultural reform is 
that its results shall be immediately useful. Thus eight 
main lines of research work in charge of specialists have 
been undertaken by the Movement in Ting Hsien—plant 
breeding and seed selection, animal husbandry, horticul- 
ture, agricultural implements, fertilizers, insect injuries 
and plant diseases, bee-keeping, and agricultural economics. 

To illustrate our methods, a concrete case from our ex- 
periment station may be cited. One of the important prob- 
lems of farming in North China is drought. The Chinese 
water-wheel operated by two men has been used for cen- 
turies, but it is far from being efficient. A motor-driven 
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: pump would unquestionably be a great improvement over 
Fi the primitive water-wheel in use, but we do not introduce 
it for the simple reason that the Chinese farmer cannot 
” possibly afford to buy it. Instead, we have spent months in 
| developing a more scientific native water-wheel, which can 
® be operated by one man where two were formerly needed. 


The ultimate objective of the Mass Education Move- 


_ ment is not merely to make an illiterate artisan a “reader of 
" books,” or even a primitive peasant a scientific farmer, but, 
- above all, to make him an intelligent and progressive citi- 
~ zenof the Chinese republic. Hence our slogan, “Make new 
) citizens.” 


Fortunately we can build on the sound foundations of 


- the “village republic.” For centuries the villages of China, 
" including most of the population, have been democratic 
' and self-governing, through a system of councils of elders. 
' Such a system of family and clan may be an efficient organ 
of local government for a small community, but it is so 
| strictly local that it does not stimulate its members to look 
_ beyond the village. If China is to cope with the demands, 
' both external and internal, made upon a modern democ- 


racy, the horizon of her village folk must be broadened and 


' their spheres of interest, intellectually speaking, must be 


extended. The main work of the Movement in the field of 
training citizens is the extension of the noble moral prac- 
tices prevailing in the clan and the family unit, and of the 
political institutions operating for centuries in the “village 
republic,” to the larger units of the district community and 
the nation, so that there may be active and intelligent par- 
ticipation on the part of the people in national and interna- 
tional issues. 

In addition to our emphasis on good citizenship in our 
text-books and general literature, we have hitherto con- 
centrated our efforts largely on the promotion of civic and 
community activities in which our farmer students can 
actually participate, such as fairs and contests. Plays and 
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athletic meets seem to be most popular with our farmer; 
When our students presented some time ago a Chinese play 
entitled ““The Handicaps of an Illiterate Farmer’ at , 
temple fair, more than 40,000 farmers came from many 
villages to see it. : 

Indeed, the more we work with the farmers, the more 
we realize that they are the great hope of the future for 
China. Of the four traditional “classes” of our Chinese so- 
ciety, the farmer has certainly the best qualities for citizen- 
ship. What he needs is an opportunity for development and 
expression. As a distinguished American educator recently 
put it, “The most encouraging phase of the outlook is that 
the most competent and constructive democratic force in 
Chinese life, the government of the village elders, has not 
yet brought its influence to bear on the present situation.” 

If the experiment in the education of the villagers should 
prove a success, it would serve as the basis for the trans- 
formation of a four-thousand-year-old empire into a mod- 
ern republic. 
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HISTORY 
By ELIOT KAYS STONE 


N angel took me by my trembling hand, 
And whispered, “Fear not! All this but appears. 

No mortal eye can view the promised land, 
Nor read aright Time’s buried yesteryears.” 
There was a sighing in the unplumbed void; 
Primordial forces in the black night stirred; 
Suns leaped to splendor; startled worlds deployed 
In swinging orbits at the Master’s word. 


Fire spat forth water, and the clouds were formed; 
The molten rocks were moulded into clay; 

Titanic forces on the wild world stormed 

In man’s vast aeon, and God’s yesterday. 

Man has not thumbed one page of history: 

Creation was, and is, and is to be. 














THE TOWN AND THE SUBURB 
By AGNES REPPLIER 


I prize civilization, being bred in towns, and liking to hear and 
see what new things people are up to.—George Santayana. 


HEN I was a child, and people lived in 

towns and read poetry about the country, 

American cities had sharply accentuated 

characteristics, which they sometimes pre- 
tended to disparage, but of which they were secretly and 
inordinately proud. Less rich in tradition and inheritance 
than the beautiful cities of Europe, they nevertheless pos- 
sessed historic backgrounds which colored their communal 
life, and lent significance to social intercourse. The casual 
allusion of the Bostonian to his “Puritan conscience,” the 
casual allusion of the Philadelphian to his “Quaker fore- 
bears,” did not perhaps imply what they were meant to 
imply; but they indicated an outlook, and established an 
understanding. The nearness of friends in those days, the 
familiar, unchanging streets, the convivial clubs, the con- 
stant companionship helped to knit the strands of life into 
a close and well-defined pattern. Townsmen who made part 
of this pattern were sometimes complacent without much 
cause, and combative without any cause at all; but the kind 
of cynicism which is indicated by fatigue about human af- 
fairs was no part of their robust constitutions. 

A vast deal of abuse has been levelled against cities; and 
the splendor of the parts they have played has been dimmed 
by a too persistent contemplation of their sins and their 
suffering. Thomas Jefferson said that they were a sore on 
the body politic. When he found himself loving Paris, be- 


cause he was an American and could not help it, he excused 
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his weakness by reflecting that, after all, France was not 
England, and by admitting a little ruefully that in Paris 
“a man might pass his life without encountering a single 
rudeness.” It was Jefferson’s contemporary, Cobbett, who 
a hundred years ago started the denouncement of towns and 
town life which has come rumbling down to us through 
the century. London was the object of his supreme detesta- 
tion. Jews and Quakers lived in London (so he said), also 
readers of “The Edinburgh Review”; and Jews, Quakers, 
and readers of “The Edinburgh Review” were alike to him 
anathema. “Cobbett,”? mused Hazlitt, “had no comfort in 
fixed principles”; and for persistent fixity of principles 
“The Edinburgh Review” ran a close third to the follow- 
ers of Moses and the followers of Fox. 

It was pure wrong-headedness on the part of a prole- 
tarian fighting the cause of the proletariat to turn aside 
from the age-old spectacle of the townsman cradling his 
liberty, and rejoicing in his labor. There was not an untidy 
little mediaeval city in Europe that did not help to carry 
humanity on its way. The artisans scorned by Froissart, the 
“weavers, fullers, and other ill-intentioned people of the 
town,” who gave so much trouble to their betters, battled 
unceasingly for communal rights, and very often got them. 
The guilds, proud, quarrelsome, and defiant, gave to the 
world the pride and glory of good work, and the pride and 
glory of freedom. As for London, those “mettlesome 
Thames dwellers” held their own for centuries against 
every form of aggression. The silken cord which halts each 
king of England at Temple Bar on his way to coronation is 
a reminder of the ancient liberties of London. There stood 
the city’s gates, which were opened only at the city’s will. 
Charles the First signed his own death warrant when he 
undertook to coerce that stubborn will. When George the 
First asked Sir Robert Walpole how much it would cost to 
enclose Saint James’s Park (long the delight of London- 
ers), and make it the private pleasure ground of the king, 
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the minister answered in four words: “Only three crowns, 
Sire,” and the Hanoverian shrugged his shoulders in silent 
understanding. What a strange people he had come to rule! 

We Americans think that we put up a brave fight against 
the stupid obstinacy of George the Third, and so we did for 
seven years. But London fought him all the years of his 
reign. “It was not for nothing,” says Trevelyan, “that Lon- 
' doners with their compact organization, and their habits 
of political discipline, proudly regarded themselves as the 
regular army of freedom.” George, whose conception of 
kingship was singularly simple and primitive, regarded his 
hostile city pretty much as Victoria regarded her House of 
Commons. “Very unmanageable and troublesome,” was 
her nursery governess’s comment upon a body of men who 
were (though she did not like to think so) the lawmakers 
of Britain. 

With all history to contradict us, it is hardly worth while 
to speak of city life as entailing “spiritual loss,” because it 
is out of touch with nature. It is in touch with humanity, 
and humanity is nature’s heaviest asset. Blake, for some 
reason which he never made plain (making things plain 
was not his long suit), considered nature—“the vegetable 
universe,” he phrased it—to be depraved. He also con- 
sidered Wordsworth to be more or less depraved because of 
his too exclusive worship at her shrine. “I fear Wordsworth 
loves nature,” he wrote (proud of his penetration) to 
Crabbe Robinson; “and nature is the work of the Devil. 
The Devil is in us all so far as we are natural.” Yet when 
Wordsworth the nature-lover stood on Westminster Bridge 
at dawn, and looked upon the sleeping London, he wrote a 
noble sonnet to her beauty: 


Earth has not anything to show more fair. 


When Blake looked upon London, he saw only her sorrow 
and her sin, he heard only “the youthful harlot’s curse” 
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blighting her chartered streets. She was a trifle more de- 
praved than nature. 

The present quarrel is not even between nature and man, 
between the town and the country. It is between the town 
and the suburb, that midway habitation which fringes 
every American city, and which is imposing or squalid ac- 
cording to the incomes of suburbanites. This semi-rural 
life, though it has received a tremendous impetus in the 
present century, is not precisely new. Clerkenwell, Lon- 
don’s oldest suburb, dates from the Plantagenets. John 
Stow, writing in the days of Elizabeth, says that rich men 
who dwelt in London town spent their money on hospitals 
for the sick and almshouses for the poor; but that rich men 
who dwelt in Shoreditch and other suburbs spent their 
money on costly residences to gratify their vanity. Being an 
antiquarian, and a freeman of Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany, Stow naturally held by the town. 

It is the all-prevailing motor which stands responsible 
for the vast increase of suburban life in the United States, 
just as.it was the coming of the locomotive which stood re- 
sponsible for the increased population of London in Cob- 
bett’s last days. ““The facilities which now exist for moving 
human bodies from place to place,” he wrote in 1827 (be- 
ing then more distressed by the excellence of the coaching 
roads than by the invasion of steam), “are among the curses 
of the country, the destroyers of industry, of morals, and of 
happiness.” 

It sounds sour to people who are now being taught that 
to get about easily and quickly is ever and always a blessing. 
The motor, we are given to understand, is of inestimable 
service because it enables men and women to do their work 
in the city, and escape with ease and comfort to their coun- 
try homes—pure air, green grass, and so on. Less stress is 
laid upon the fact that it is also the motor which has driven 
many of these men and women into the suburbs by render- 
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ing the city insupportable, by turning into an open-air Bed- 
lam streets which were once peaceful, comely, and secure. 
Mr. Henry Ford, who has added the trying role of prophet 
to his other avocations, proclaimed four years ago that 
American cities were doomed. They had had their day, 
They had abused their opportunities. ‘They had become un- 
bearably expensive. They had grown so congested that his 
cars could make no headway in their streets. Therefore 
they must go. ““Delenda est Carthago; dum Ford deliberat.” 

If Dickens still has readers as well as buyers, they must 
be grimly diverted by the art with which, in “A Tale of 
Two Cities,” he works up the incident of the child run over 
and killed in the crowded streets of Paris. He makes this 
incident the key to all that follows. It justifies the murder 
by which it is avenged. It interprets the many murders that 
are on their way. It is an indictment of a class condemned 
to destruction for its wantonness. And to emphasize the 
dreadfulness of the deed, Dickens adds this damnatory sen- 
tence: “Carriages were often known to drive on, and leave 
their wounded behind them.” 

All this fire and fury over a child killed in the streets! 
Why, we Americans behold a yearly holocaust of children 
that would have glutted the bowels of Moloch. When 
twenty-four thousand people are slain by motors in twelve 
months, it is inevitable that a fair proportion of the dead 
should be little creatures too feeble and foolish to save 
themselves. As for driving on and leaving the wounded, 
that is a matter of such common occurrence that we have, 
with our usual ingenuity, invented a neat and expressive 
phrase for it, thus fitting it into the order of the day. The 
too-familiar headlines in the press: “Hit-and-run victim 
found unconscious in the street,” “Hit-and-run victim dies 
in hospital,” tell over and over again their story of callous 
cruelty. That such cruelty springs from fear is no palliation 
of the crime. Cowardice explains, but does not excuse, the 
most appalling brutalities. This particular form of ruffian- 
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ism wins out (more’s the pity! ) in a majority of cases, and 
so it is likely to last on. In the year 1926, three hundred and 
sixty-one hit-and-run drivers remained unidentified, and 
escaped the penalty they merited. Philippe de Comines 
cynically observed that he had known very few people who 
were clever enough to run away in time. The hit-and-run- 
ners of America could have given him points in this ignoble 
game. 

The supposed blessedness of country life (see every 
anthology in the libraries) has been kindly extended to the 
suburbs. They are open to Whistler’s objection that trees 
grow in them, and to Horace Walpole’s objection, that 
neighbors grow in them also. Rich men multiply their 
trees; poor men put up with the multiplication of neigh- 
bors. Rich men can conquer circumstances wherever they 
are. Poor men (and by this I mean men who are urbanely 
alluded to as in “moderate circumstances”) do a deal of 
whistling to keep themselves warm. They talk with serious 
fervor about nature, when the whole of their landed estate 
is less than one of the backyards in which the town dwellers 
of my youth grew giant rosebushes that bloomed brilliantly 
in the mild city air. Mowing a grass plot is to them equiva- 
lent to ploughing the soil. Sometimes they have not even a 
plot to mow, not even the shelter of a porch, nor the dig- 
nity and distinction of their own front door, but live in gi- 
gantic suburban apartment houses, a whole community un- 
der one roof like a Bornean village. Yet this monstrous 
standardization leaves them happy in the belief that they 
are country dwellers, lovers of the open, and spiritual de- 
scendants of the pioneers. 

And the city? The abandoned city, whose sons have fled 
to suburbs, what is it but a chaotic jumble of skyscrapers, 
public institutions, and parked cars? A transition stage is 
an uncomely stage, and cities on the move have a melan- 
choly air of degradation. Shops elbow their uneasy way, 
business soars up into the air, houses disappear from their 
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familiar settings, tired men and women drop into their 
clubs on the twentieth story of an inhospitable building, 
streets are dug up, paved, and dug up again, apparently 
with a view to buried treasure; dirt, confusion, and piercing 
noise are permitted by citizens who find it easier to escape 
such evils than to control them. An impression prevails that 
museums, libraries, and imposing banks constitute what our 
American press delights in calling “the city beautiful.” 
That there is no beauty without distinction, and that dis- 
tinction is made or marred by the actual, not the casual, 
contact of humanity, is a truth impressed upon our minds 
by countless towns in Europe, and by a great many towns in 
the United States. They tell their tale as plainly as a printed 
page, and far more convincingly. 

If this tale is at an end; if the city has nothing to give 
but dirt, disorder, and inhuman racket, then let its sons fly 
to the suburbs and mow their grass plots in content. If it 
has no longer a vehement communal life, if it is not, as it 
once was, the centre of pleasure and of purpose, if it is a 
thoroughfare, and nothing else, then let them pass through 
it and escape. One thing is sure. No rural community, no 
suburban community, can ever possess the distinctive quali- 
ties that city dwellers have for centuries given to the world. 
The common interests, the keen and animated intercourse 
with its exchange of disputable convictions, the cherished 
friendships and hostilities—these things shaped townsmen 
into a compact, intimate society which left its impress upon 
each successive generation. The home gives character to 
the city; the man gives character to the home. If, when his 
day’s work is over, he goes speeding off to a suburb, he 
breaks the link which binds him to his kind. He says that 
he has good and beautiful and health-giving relations with 
nature—a tabloid nature suited to his circumstances; but 
his relations with men are devitalized. Will Rogers indi- 
cated delicately this devitalization when he said: “League 
of Nations! No, Americans aren’t bothering about the 
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League of Nations. What they want is some place to park 
their cars.” 

Londoners, who have no cause to fear a semi-deserted 
London, grieve that even a single thoroughfare should 
change its aspect, should lose its old and rich association 
with humanity. So Mr. Street grieved over an altered Pic- 
cadilly, reconstructing the dramas it had witnessed, the his- 
tory in which it had borne a part; wandering in fancy from 
house to house, where dwelt the great, the gay, and the un- 
daunted. His book, he said, was an epitaph. Piccadilly still 
lived, and gave every day a clamorous demonstration of ac- 
tivity; but her two hundred years of social prominence 
were over, and her very distinguished ghosts would never 
have any successors. 

This is what is known as progress, and from it the great 
cities of Europe have little or nothing to fear. London, 
Paris, and Rome remain august arbiters of fate. They may 
lose one set of associations, but it would take centuries to 
rob them of all. Only a mental revolution could persuade 
their inhabitants that they are not good places to live in; 
and the eloquence of an archangel would be powerless to 
convince men bred amid arresting traditions that they are 
less fit to control the destinies of a nation than are their 
bucolic neighbors. 

It would be hard to say when or why the American mind 
took firm hold of the notion that the lonely farmhouse or 
the sacrosanct village was the proper breeding place for 
great Americans. It can hardly be due to the fact that 
Washington was a gentleman farmer, and Lincoln a coun- 
try boy. These circumstances are without significance. The 
youthful Washington would have taken as naturally to 
fighting, and the youthful Lincoln to politics, if they had 
been born in Richmond and Louisville. But the notion 
holds good. Mr. Walter Lippmann, who also has essayed 
the perilous réle of prophecy, ventured to say in 1925 that 
Governor Smith, for whom he has a profound and fitting 
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admiration, could never be nominated for the presidency, 
because “the unspoken and unwritten law of the United 
States as it stands to-day,” debars his order of citizenship, 
“He would be one hundred per cent except for the accident 
of birth.” 

This is bewildering. The qualities which Mr. Lippmann 
endorses in Governor Smith, his “sure instinct for realities,” 
his “supremely good-humored intelligence and practical 
imagination about the ordinary run of affairs,” are prod- 
ucts of his environment. His name can be written in the 
book of state as one who knows his fellow men; and he 
knows them because he has rubbed elbows with them from 
boyhood. The American people, Mr. Lippmann insists, re- 
sent this first-hand knowledge. They consider that “the 
clamorous life of the city” should not express an American 
ideal. “Cities exist,”’ he writes, “but they are still felt to be 
alien; and in this uncertainty as to what they may yield, 
men turn to the scenes from which the leaders they always 
trusted have come. The farmhouse at Plymouth, with old 
Colonel Coolidge doing the chores, was an inestimable part 
of President Coolidge’s strength. The older Americans feel 
that it is in such a place that American virtue is bred; a 
cool, calm, shrewd virtue, with none of the red sins of the 
sidewalks of New York.” 

There may be Americans who entertain this notion, but 
Mr. Lippmann, I am sure, is not of the number. He is well 
aware that sin does not belong to sidewalks. It has no pre- 
disposition towards pavements or mud roads. It is indige- 
nous to man. Our first parents lived in the country, and 
they promptly committed the only sin they were given a 
chance to commit. Cain was brought up in the heart of the 
country, and he killed one of the small group of people 
whom he could lay his hands on. That “great cities with 
their violent contrasts of riches and poverty have produced 
class hatred all the world over,” is true—but a half-truth. 
The jacquerie, most hideous illustration of well-earned 
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class hatred, was a product of the countryside. So was the 
German Bundschuh. The French and the Russian Revolu- 
tionists lighted up wide landscapes with burning homes, 
and soaked the innocent soil with blood. The records of 
crime prove the universality of crime. Bastards and morons 
and paranoiacs and degenerates and the criminally insane 
may be found far from the sidewalks of New York. 

To live in stable harmony with nature should be as easy 
for the town dweller as for the countryman. As a matter of 
fact, it should be easier, inasmuch as “the brutal, innocent 
injustice of nature” leaves the town dweller little the 
worse. Like authorship, nature is a good stick but a bad 
crutch, and they love her best who are not dependent on her 
caprices: 

Bred in the town am I, 
So would I wish to be, 
Loving its glimpses of sky, 
Swayed by its human sea. 
If Browning in his incomparable poem, “Up at a Villa— 
Down in the City,” appears to mock at the street-loving 
lady, he nevertheless makes out a strong case in her favor. 
I have sympathized with her all my life; and it is worthy 
of note that the poet himself preferred to live in towns, 
and, like Santayana, see what people were up to. The ex- 
ceptionally fortunate man was Montaigne who drew a 
threefold wisdom from the turbulent city of Bordeaux, 
which he ruled as mayor, from the distinction of Paris and 
the French court, where he was a gentleman of the king’s 
chamber, and from the deep solitude of Auvergne, where 
stood his ancestral home. He knew the life of the politician, 
the life of the courtier, the life of the farmer. Therefore, 
being kindly disposed towards all the vanities of the world, 
he was balanced and moderate beyond the men of his day. 

Lovers of the town have been content, for the most part, 
to say they loved it. They do not brag about its uplifting 
qualities. They have none of the infernal smugness which 
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makes the lover of the country insupportable. I saw re. 
cently a picture of a particularly sordid slum in New York’s 
East Side, and underneath it the reproachful inquiry: “J; 
this a place to breed supermen?” Certainly not. Neither js 
a poverty-stricken, fallen-to-pieces farmhouse, or a grim 
little home in a grim little suburb, destitute of beauty and 
cheer. If we want supermen (and, to say the truth, Ger- 
many has given the word an evil odor), we shall probably 
have to breed them under concentrated violet rays. Sun- 
shine and cloud refuse to sponsor the species. 

When Dr. Johnson said, ““The man who is tired of Lon- 
don is tired of life,” he expressed only his own virile joy in 
humanity. When Lamb said, “That man must have a rare 
recipe for melancholy who can be dull in Fleet Street,” he 
summed up the brimming delight afforded him by this 
epitome of civilization. When Sydney Smith wrote from 
the dignified seclusion of his rectory at Combe-Florey, “I 
look forward eagerly to the return of the bad weather, coal 
fires, and good society in a crowded city,” he put the pleas- 
ures of the mind above the pleasures of the senses. All these 
preferences are temperately and modestly stated. It was only 
when Lamb was banished from the thronged streets he 
loved that he grew petulant in his misery. It was only when 
he dreamed he was in Fleet Market, and woke to the tor- 
turing dulness of Enfield, that he cried out: “Give me old 
London at fire and plague times rather than this healthy 
air, these tepid gales, these purposeless exercises.” Yet even 
then he claimed no moral superiority over the nature-lovers 
who were beginning to make themselves heard in England. 
He knew only that London warmed his sad heart, and that 
it broke when he lost her. 

Generally speaking, and leaving out of consideration the 
very poor to whom no choice in life is given, men and 
women who live in cities or in suburbs do so because they 
want to. Men and women who live in small towns do ‘0 
because of their avocations, or for other practical reasons. 
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They are right in affirming that they like it. I once said to 
a New York taxi-driver: “I want to go to Brooklyn.” To 
which he made answer: “You mean you have to.”’ So with 
the small-town dwellers. They may or may not “want to,” 


: but the “have to” is sure. Professional men, doctors and 
| dentists especially, delight in living in the suburbs, so that 
- those who need their services cannot reach them. The doc- 
_ tor escapes from his patients, who may fall ill on Saturday, 


and die on Sunday, without troubling him. The dentist is 


; happy in that he can play golf all Saturday and Sunday 
' while his patients agonize in town. Only the undertaker, 


man’s final servitor, stands staunchly by his guns. 

It is not because the city is big, but because it draws to 
its heart all things that are gay and keen, that life in its 
streets is exhilarating. It is short of birds (even the friendly 
little sparrows are being killed off by the drip of oil into its 
gutters); but that is a matter of more concern to the city’s 
cats than to the city’s inhabitants. It is needlessly noisy; 
but the suburb is not without its sufferings on this score. 
Motors shriek defiance in the leafy lanes, dogs bark their 
refrain through the night, the phonographs of neighbors 
growl and twang, and the strange blended sounds of the 
radio, like lost souls wailing their perdition, float from 
piazza to piazza. ‘These are remediable evils; but so are 
most of the city’s evils, which are not remedied because 
Americans are born temporizers, who dislike nothing so 
much as abating a public nuisance. They will spend time 
and money on programmes to outlaw war, because that is 
a purely speculative process; but they will not stir them- 
selves to outlaw excessive noise or dangerous speeding, be- 
cause such measures mean actual campaigning. “The city,” 
says one clear-eyed and very courageous American, “is the 
flower of civilization. It gives to men che means to make 
their lives expressive. It offers a field of battle, and it could 
be made a livable place, if its sons would stay and fight for 
it, instead of running away.” 











THE SHAVIAN BELIEF 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


HE publication of Mr. George Bernard Shaw’ 

bible, ‘The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Social- 

ism and Capitalism,”* may fairly be regarded asa 

sign that its author has now informed the world 
of all that he has to say to it; or, perhaps, it would be safer 
to say that the publication of such a book by any other 
author might be so considered, for Mr. Shaw has a discon- 
certing, if delightful, habit of falsifying the most intelli- 
gent anticipations of his activities. “Saint Joan” was writ- 
ten after he had publicly and frequently announced that he 
was “played out” and incapable of further work. 

Who knows what ideas are still in his fertile and lively 
imagination, demanding to be expressed? He has toyed 
with the notion of a play on Oliver Cromwell which, how- 
ever, may be one of the long series of “Plays that I Will 
Never Write,” with which he sometimes entertains his lei- 
sure. In this particular play, I remember, he told me that 
principal part would be that of King Charles’s head. An- 
other of the series is one in which the king’s proctor inter- 
venes in a divorce suit and is himself seduced by the peti- 
tioner whose decree he is seeking to annul! There was 4 
rumor some years ago that he contemplated a play on 
George Washington. Had it been written he would proba- 
bly have proved that the deliverer of his country was an 
unprincipled liar! He lately became interested in Mr. 
Eddy, and I should not be surprised if he wrote a play about 
her. I once suggested to him that he should make a hero of 
St. Patrick, but he was not greatly interested in him. He 
showed more interest in the suggestion that William the 

* Published, like Mr. Shaw’s other works, by Brentano, New York City. 
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Third, a king of very great ability, would fit nicely into a 


_ Shavian play. We were motoring in Devonshire when I 
- made this suggestion, and it had scarcely been made when 
- wearrived in the fishing-port of Brixham, where we almost 


collided with a statue of the Prince of Orange. “This,” 
said I, “is a sign from heaven!” 

I doubt, however, if he will use any of these themes. He 
is most likely to be seized by a subject that was never before 
in his contemplation. More than once he has spoken of 


“Saint Joan” as Aer play, not his. Just as God caught Blanco 
piay, § 


Posnet and compelled him, at the risk of his life, to give 
up the stolen horse to the mother of the dying baby, so the 
Life Force, the arid expression which Mr. Shaw prefers to 
the word “God,” seizes G.B.S. and makes him write a 


' piece which was not jotted down among the “ideas for 


plays” which he, like all dramatists, carries about with him. 
There are no signs of decrepitude in Mr. Shaw’s physi- 
cal appearance—he remains the quick, active, slim, alert, 


- and eager man that he has always been—nor can anyone 


assert that his feat in producing a closely packed and very 
long argumentative book on the entire structure of society, 
past, present, and to be, denotes that his mental powers are 
waning. The sheer virtuosity of “The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism” would be remarkable 
in any author: it is stupendous in a man of seventy-two. 
Nevertheless, its publication may be said to denote that the 
Shavian gospel has now been delivered, and it is not rash, 
therefore, to suppose that whatever work of his may fol- 
low, it will probably be no more than a commentary upon, 
or repetition of, what has already been written. We had 
better begin by agreeing that there is a Shavian gospel even 
if we do not agree with it. Some may accept it; some may 
reject and deride it; but none may deny that it has been 
delivered, 

Nor may any deny that it has had a profound effect upon 
the mind of the civilized world. Several of Mr. Shaw’s 
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plays are performed every night in several countries, and it 
is impossible for that clear mind to be frequently expressed 
without effect. His horror of hypocrisy and his fanatical 
desire that the truth shall be told have undoubtedly braced 
people to endure greater frankness and more courageou; 
honesty than were endured by our grandfathers. He has 
done more to make the generality of people realize what 
has been going on in the secret places of the mind than any 
other man alive. 

In his thirty-four plays, four published novels—a fifth, 
“with merciless fitness,” called “Immaturity,” was never 
published—two volumes of dramatic criticism, various ex- 
pository volumes, such as “The Perfect Wagnerite” and 
“The Quintessence of Ibsenism,” sociological works, and 
general journalism, he has, with unique consistency, 
preached one only gospel, which is that God, or the Life 
Force, is an imperfect power striving to become perfect. 
If God were omniscient and omnipotent, He would not 
permit certain horrors in the lives of his children to be or 
to continue any more than an ordinary human father would 
tolerate disease in his children if he could prevent it. No 
parent would willingly allow his son or daughter to con- 
tract epilepsy or rickets or tuberculosis, or to be born blind 
or deaf or dumb or mentally deficient. Is it likely, then, 
that an all-powerful and all-good God would inflict, or 
allow to be inflicted, upon His creatures pains and disabili- 
ties which a human parent would remove from his children 
even at the risk of death to himself? 

Unable to reconcile the conception of a beneficent and 
omnipotent God with the continuance among His creatures 
of every kind of suffering, Mr. Shaw is driven to the belie! 
that God may be all-good but is not all-powerful, and he 
goes on from that belief to the assumption that God is striv- 
ing to become all-powerful. The whole of time, he asserts, 
has been occupied by God in making experiments with 
various instruments which He invented to aid Him in His 
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efforts to perfect Himself. He uses these instruments for 
as long as they are serviceable to Him, and scraps them 
when they become useless or worn-out with as little com- 
unction as a mason scraps a broken chisel. Mr. Shaw ac- 
counts for the disappearance of mammoth beasts from the 
world in this manner: they were scrapped because they 
were of no further service to their Creator. He partly ac- 
counts for the evils from which we suffer by regarding 
them as experimental mistakes. In “The Shewing-up of 
Blanco Posnet,” a brief play in which his faith is most sim- 
ply expounded, Blanco “guesses” that it “was early days 
when He made the croup,” which killed the baby for 
whose sake Blanco was almost lynched. The hymn tells us 
that God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form, and Mr. Shaw invites us to accept that statement in 
the widest sense and to believe that the disease which racks 
our bones may be a manifestation of God’s attempt to dis- 
cover perfection. Not entirely, for he believes, too, that 
much of the evil in the world is due to sin. No Funda- 
mentalist is as certain as Mr. Shaw that sickness and suffer- 
ing and misery and misfortune are the result of man’s 
wickedness or, as he would prefer to put it, man’s reluc- 
tance to help God to perfect Himself. 

It is part of the Shavian belief that God eventually dis- 
covered that all His instruments were disabled by a com- 
mon defect, their incapability of apprehending His pur- 
pose and their inability to overcome their circumstances 
and bodily limitations. God thereupon created a new in- 
strument, Man, the thinking creature who is able to choose 
and to decide for himself. This instrument is still on proba- 
tion, but if he persists in thwarting, or refusing to assist, 
God in His attempt to become perfect, he, too, as the mam- 
moth beasts have been, may be scrapped. That is the awful 
warning that Mr. Shaw issues to the world. We have, in- 
deed, the power to choose whether we will help or hinder 
God, but if we persist in hindering Him, His patience will 
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exhaust itself, and we shall follow into oblivion the great 
creatures which floundered in primeval slime. Disease, I¢- 
norance, Poverty, and War—all these evils may be part of 
the Divine Experiment or they may be due to the indolence 
or the wickedness of man. How man is to tell which they 
are is not set out in the gospel, but we may conclude that 
those evils which are removable by man are due to him 
alone. ‘The doctor who finds a cure for cancer may at the 
same time be atoning for some of the sins of the world. 

Mr. Shaw’s Socialism, which must seem singular to 
those who realize the intense individualism of his tempera- 
ment, is no more than an attempt to clear up the untidiness 
of life and to set man free from material activities which 
waste his spiritual energies. How ridiculous it is that masses 
of people should spend their whole lives in scrambling for 
the elementary necessities of life! How absurd that we 
should be compelled to devote weeks of labor to jobs that 
might be accomplished in a few hours by machines! Does 
anyone seriously wish to scrap the Aguwitania and return to 
the Mayflower? Sentimentalists assert, in despite of com- 
mon sense, that the old coaching days were “jolly” and 
they have nothing but sneers for the motor car, yet even 
they can scarcely desire to spend a wintry week on a journey 
from Edinburgh to London which can now be accom- 
plished by a railway train in eight comfortable hours. 

Mr. Shaw would be delivered from the Jother of exist- 
ence so that he may concentrate his mind upon the purpose 
of existence, which is to consummate the perfection of 
God. It is because he believes that the mere impedimenta 
of life may be reduced or eliminated better by the organ- 
ized community than by the unregulated and unco-ordi- 
nated efforts of individuals that he calls himself a Socialist. 
He is willing to nationalize himself so that he may more 
thoroughly realize his own individuality. He wishes to 
have physical paths made for him by the community so that 
he may be at liberty to make spiritual paths for himself. 
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“Socialize my routine,” he would say, “‘and leave me to at- 
tend to my own business.” And the business of G.B.S., as 
it is the business of Tom, Dick, and Harry, is to help God 
to perfect Himself. Fundamentally, there is little in this 


: belief that is inconsistent with the Christian’s duty to do the 
will of God. There are important differences of detail be- 


tween the faith of the devout Christian and that of the de- 


: yout Shavian, some of which may seem to the simpler 
Christians to be differences of principle, but essentially the 


gospel which we commonly call Christian and the gospel 
which is called Shavian are remarkably alike. Mr. Shaw, 
as he demonstrates in ““The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet” 
and other pieces, believes in the doctrine of instantaneous 
conversion, which is rejected by Dr. Inge, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and very oddly rejected by him, when we remember 
by what means Saul became Paul. In one astounding mo- 
ment of vision, a man’s life may be radically altered. At a 
public meeting, Mr. Shaw exhorted his congregation—the 
word seems fitting—so to live that when they died, God 
would.be in their debt. His definition of a cad is a man who 
takes out of the common pool more than he puts into it. 
Such, summarily, is the doctrine which is explicit or im- 
plicit in everything that Mr. Shaw has written and said. 

In an account of his work which I prepared for the 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica,” I stated that his “plays vary 
from exposure of social wrongs as, for example, slum own- 
ership in ‘Widowers’ Houses’ and prostitution in ‘Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,’ to philosophical and religious dis- 
quisitions as in ‘Misalliance’ and ‘Androcles and the Lion’ 
and ‘Heartbreak House,’ metabiological prophecies as in 
‘Back to Methuselah,’ and dramatized historical chroni- 
cles as in ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ and ‘Saint Joan.’ Shaw 
has ranged through a great variety of scenes in his plays— 
America, Bulgaria, Egypt, England, France, Germany, and 
Ireland—and he is always careful to make the settings as 
picturesque and romantic as possible. He goes to extraordi- 
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nary lengths to introduce oddity into his work, as when he 
makes Captain Shotover, in ‘Heartbreak House,’ live in q 


house shaped like a ship, and causes one of the characters in | 


the play to wear the clothes of an Arab chief in the eye. 
ning. At first, his work seemed to express an absolute de- 
terminism—not man, but his environment, was at fault— 
but in his latter plays he insists, in Macbeth’s phrase, that 
man ‘still has judgment here,’ and expresses what may be 
called a neo-Protestant belief. Mankind, in ‘Back to 
Methuselah,’ reaches through creative evolution a state of 


longevity which resembles eternal life. Joan of Arc pro- | 


tests that no one shall stand between God and her.” 

In one sense, Mr. Shaw’s technique has scarcely varied 
—he still uses the stage as a platform from which he may 
expound his opinions—but in another and smaller sense, it 
has varied considerably. His work grows longer as he grows 
older. “Candida” and ““Widowers’ Houses” are brief pieces, 
constructed according to the formula of their time, but 
“Heartbreak House” and “Back to Methuselah” are long, 
disquisitory pieces in which the principles of Scribe are 
abolished. He will follow “Getting Married,” which is a 
prolonged conversation, with “Fanny’s First Play,” in 
which action and movement are as plentiful as Scribe 
would desire; and he will write you a page of dialogue that 
is full of short sentences or ask an actor to deliver a speech 
that lasts for ten minutes. The great heresy speech in “Saint 
Joan” is an example of the latter. But like all men who are 
intent upon speaking their minds, Mr. Shaw does not much 
bother himself about the rules and regulations. The mystic 
will use any instrument that comes to his hand; the genius 
can do his job with any sort of machine; but your incom- 
petent workman everlastingly grumbles at his tools and de- 
mands that opportunities shall be provided for him ané 
that his life shall be made easy. So indifferent is Mr. Shaw 
to form that he actually repeats in the first act of “Major 
Barbara” the situation set out in the first act of “You Never 
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Can Tell.” He is as unscrupulous in getting his effects as 
Shakespeare was, and will boldly scrap a situation when he 
no longer needs it, without any explanation or apology. A 
capital example of a discarded situation is to be found in 
the first act of ““Man and Superman,” where an immense 
to-do is made about the pregnancy of Violet. We do not 
hear another word about it after the first act is over. 

It is in “Heartbreak House,” which some, myself among 
them, have held to be his greatest play, and “Back to 
Methuselah” that he announces his gospel in his most spir- 
itual tones. In the former play, he calls sinners to repent- 
ance; in the latter, he calls the repentant to a great act of 
faith: they are to extend the duration of life so that they 
may make themselves better instruments in the hands of 
God. Our years are so few that, by the time we have 
emerged from a state of infantility, we are ready for the 
grave. We can, if we wish, will ourselves into longevity 
that will scarcely differ from immortality on earth. 

In “Back to Methuselah,”” Mr. Shaw makes an approach 
to Tolstoyanism, and it is interesting to notice that there is 
a distinct physical resemblance between Tolstoy and him. 
Tolstoy’s features are rougher and coarser than Mr. Shaw’s, 
but in certain aspects anyone, looking at their photographs 
and unaware of their names, might pardonably consider 
them to be cousins. In ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” Tolstoy, 
with superb artistry, expresses through Pozdynshev the 
contempt for mere art which he has himself expressed for 
itin “What is Art?” Equally with art, he condemns sexual 
love, and would have mankind embrace not only poverty 
but chastity. He believes that we had all much better be 
dead, and is convinced that the passion of love lures us to 
destruction and is mainly the result of overindulgence in 
flesh foods. Pozdynshev asserts that if his wife had not 
been decked out by dressmakers to allure his eye, and her 
mother had not contrived that they should boat in moon- 
light, and he had not eaten excessively of meat and game 
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and fish and all sorts of heating foods and drinks, he “would 
not have fallen in love and nothing of all this would have 
happened”—meaning by “all this,” a miserable marriage 
ending in his murder of his wife. ‘Tolstoy abandoning fic- 
tion for the more direct form of the essay, states that “in- 
stead of getting married and producing fresh children, it 
would be much simpler to save and rear those millions of 
children who are now perishing around us for lack of food 
for their bodies, not to mention food for their souls,” but 
he omits to say what is to become of the human race after 
these rescued children have grown up, and, having resisted 
the temptation to propagate their species, have died. Poz- 
dynshev, however, answers the question which Tolstoy 
avoids. “Why should life continue?” he asks, and goes on 
to assert that if mankind will consent to perish, God will be 
obliged to create a new and better race in order that He may 
achieve His purpose, whatever it may be. 

Something of that argument is to be found in “Back to 
Methuselah.”” Mr. Shaw has always had a spinsterly dis- 
taste for the physical which is manifested in a hundred 
ways, in his vegetarianism, his total abstinence from to- 
bacco and intoxicating liquor, in his contempt for the 
rough habits and customs of great hairy he-men, in his 
horror of death—a horror which he shares with Dr. John- 
son, who, had they been contemporaries, would probably 
have heartily disliked him—and his disgust with the sexual 
act and the physical details of birth. When Eve, in the first 
part of “Back to Methuselah,” is informed of the secret of 
life by the Serpent, she hides her face in her hands and 
shudders. A less fastidious and (perhaps) morbidly sensi- 
tive author might have made her leap with joy. When he 
describes life “as far as thought can reach” in the last part 
of this play, birth appears to be no longer a matter of par- 
turition; the child is hatched out of an egg. We are not 
told how the egg is laid, but perhaps we are too matter-o!- 
fact when we make the inquiry and should be content to 
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regard the egg-shell as a sign that the world has been de- 
livered from the burden of sex. Mr. Shaw does not, it is 
true, consider that we should all be much better if we were 
dead, nor would he ask, “Why should life continue?” but 


- it isnot far from Tolstoy’s belief to say that mankind will 
- be scrapped if it refuses or neglects to assist God to perfect 


Himself. Julius Caesar, in “Caesar and Cleopatra,” im- 


agines an indignant God, finally disgusted by the bellicosity 


of His creatures, destroying the world and creating a new 


species more willing to live in reason. The celibate priest 
in “Getting Married” is closely related to Pozdynshev in 


_ “The Kreutzer Sonata.” When he is asked how the world 
_ isto go on if his advice to shun marriage be generally fol- 


lowed, he begs the question by replying, “Do your duty and 


' find out!” But perhaps he, too, felt no dismay at the 


thought of a world from which men and women had 


| passed away. 


Several objections to Mr. Shaw’s gospel present them- 


_ selves to the curious inquirer almost immediately. In the 


first place, the Shavian God gives his servants no guarantee 


_ that he knows what he is up to, or that he can ever achieve 


the perfection for which he is supposed to be searching. 
The Christian begins with the belief that God zs Perfect, 
that the whole purpose of mankind is not to assist God to 
perfection but to regain God’s grace so that he may himself 
become perfect in Christ; and he ends with the assurance 


; that God fully understands what His intentions are. A sec- 


ond objection which immediately occurs to the inquirer is 
that those who serve the Life Force faithfully and dili- 
gently are as likely to be scrapped as those who indolently 
or wilfully decline to serve it. If we are instruments to be 
kept only for so long as we are of use to our User, will He 
not scrap us when He has achieved His purpose and no 
longer requires our aid? The Christian has been promised 
a reward for his devotion and a share in God’s glory. Such 
4 promise is implicit in all religions that have won the love 
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and service of mankind, and I cannot believe that many 
converts will be made to a faith which is based on the be- 
lief that God does not know what He is doing, may never 
be able to achieve His purpose so far as He is aware of it, 
and does not propose to reward His followers by receiving 
them into His glory. 

The end of Mr. Shaw’s Utopia is near to Nihilism. His 
He-Ancients and She-Ancients roam solitarily and mo- 
rosely about the earth, neglecting themselves and each 
other, neither working nor pleasuring. They appear almost 
to have abolished the body, which may be a good thing to 
do, but they appear also to have abolished the spirit, which 
is a horrible thing to do. They live, so they assert, in a 
whirlpool of pure thought, but their pure thoughts do not 
result in any activity, nor are we told what their pure 
thoughts are. A youth inquires of a He-Ancient what joy 
there is in his life, and the surly fellow retorts that one mo- 
ment of the ecstasy of thought experienced by him would 
blast the boy, but he offers no proof of his assertion. The 
boy might justly have said, “Well, you don’t look happy!” 
Individualism, thirty thousand years hence, according to 
Mr. Shaw, will have been purged of all the stains of com- 
munal association. There will be no more of that fellow- 
ship which William Morris called life, nor will human be- 
ings, even if only by quarrelling, attempt to keep in contact 
with each other. The end of Mr. Shaw’s Protestantism sees 
Calvin transformed into an intellectual Caliban. 

So indifferent is Mr. Shaw to the material life that he 
demands, in “The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism,” that we shall all receive the same pay- 
ment for our work whatever it may be. Men are to be made 
equal with each other by the simple method of paying 
them the same wages! But Mr. Shaw knows better than 
most of us that equality lies less in means than in tastes. It 
would seem that all creative artists could associate on terms 
of equality, despite the differences in their fortunes, but tt 
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is notorious that they, more than any other group of men, 
are unable to endure each other simply because their tastes 
clash and their temperaments cannot be brought into sym- 
pathy. Joseph Conrad, judging from his correspondence, 
could not abide Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Shaw, although he 
isa tolerant and kindly man, must have met many persons 
in his time whom he could never have admitted to terms 
of equality with himself no matter how near their fortunes 
were to his. That is why, perhaps, Mr. Shaw in his Utopia 
abolishes taste so that he may gain equality. He might as 


} well attempt to abolish crime by putting us all in prison. 
| The philosopher Bion, according to Montaigne, said of the 


king who tore his hair in his grief, “Does this man think 
that a bald head will assuage his sorrow?” In Mr. Shaw’s 
heaven a man will find satisfaction by ceasing to have any 
capacity for satisfaction. That cock will not fight. Man- 
kind will not consent to go to glory on the promise that 
there will not be any glory. 

We may, therefore, take Mr. Shaw’s religion less for our 
soul’s good than for our mind’s good. To examine it is to be 
exhilarated by it, but no one will ever be exalted by it. It 
will not have any martyrs, but neither will it have any 
saints or fanatics. It will have no cross, nor will it have 
any crown. It will not have a heaven, though it may have 
a Summer School. No one will want to die for it, and worse 
than that, no one will want to live for it. If it could be 


established here and now, the first man to fly from it would 
be Bernard Shaw. 














ARNOLD BENNETT OF THE FIVE 
TOWNS 


By WILBUR CROSS 


HERE appear to be two or three Arnold Bennetts, 

The author of many books has had a way of put- 

ting aside one personality and slipping into another 

by a process much like that depicted in Rose Ma- 
caulay’s novel of alternating personalities, wherein Daisy 
may become Daphne, and Daphne may revert to Daisy, 
while one or the other of them, I forget which, takes the 
name of Marjorie Wynne and writes a novel called “Sum- 
mer’s Over,”? which both Daisy and Daphne contemplate 
with amazement as the exposure of emotions which they 
would prefer to have kept under cover were it not for the 
loss of royalties should the book be suppressed. Sometimes 
one of them looks five or six years older than the other, and 
in certain lights the face of one seems to be freckled, 
whereas the complexion of the other remains forever fair. 
Daisy, Daphne, and Marjorie have but one obvious trait in 
common. They are agreeable, though rather awkward, 
liars. This is the “one touch of nature” by which all three 
are made kin. 

So of Arnold Bennett. What one makes out of him de- 
pends upon the angle of vision and the lights and shadows 
in the middle distance. 

His novels, short stories, sketches, book reviews, plays, 
“trifles,” and “pocket philosophies” have been in perpetual 
flow for a full quarter century. By 1903, he was writing a 
half million words a year, which is rather more than the 
total number in the English language. All told, he should 
now have to his credit fifteen millions of words. He has 
been able, he says, to “tear the entrails” out of “a pile of 
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new books” and write “a fifteen-hundred-word causerie on 
them, passably stylistic, all inside sixty minutes.” When 
the literary essay was an art it took Sainte-Beuve a week to 
write a Causerie du Lundi, with one morning off on the 
day of publication. Bennett, coming later, has outdone even 
Trollope, who trained himself, with his watch on the table 
before him, to turn off two hundred and fifty words every 
fifteen minutes for three hours on a stretch. In the light of 
Bennett’s achievement, Trollope’s three thousand words 
from five to eight o’clock in the morning seem paltry, 
though in the old days it was thought to be a marvellous 
feat. Composed under high pressure, Bennett’s miscellane- 
ous books and essays may still amuse by their flippancy or 
mock seriousness, but it would never occur to anyone to 
re-read them. They are too thin for any language or any 
public except the English. Likewise the account with his 
early plays, written single-handed or in collaboration to in- 
crease the sale of his novels, is long since closed. 

Other novelists have earned their bread largely as hack- 
writers. But at their worst, Thackeray and Fielding were 
never able to keep their minds moving, day in and day out, 
along a plane a degree or two beneath the intellectual. 
Their fugitive pieces are still being collected and read for 
the ideas, the wit, and the humor that are always there in 
some measure. It was left for Bennett to carry professional- 
ism in literature to the point where it becomes sheer com- 
mercialism. The question with him, frankly confessed in 
“The Truth about an Author,” has been how much he 
could get for a certain number of words in an apt and 
pleasing arrangement. Stop at this point with Arnold Ben- 
nett and one is confronted with a writer whose other char- 
acteristics, whatever they may be, are submerged in shrewd 
commercialism. 

This commercial spirit, somewhat abated at times, also 
pervades most of those novels which he has designated as 
“sensational serials” and, “fantasias.” When he wrote them 
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he wanted “‘money in heaps” for new furniture or a house 
in the country or a yacht. The sensational novels, deriving 
about equally from Eugene Sue and the woman who calied 
herself “Ouida,” depict scenes intended to make the reader 
shiver, with interludes of “gilded vice,” which is properly 
punished at last to the satisfaction of respectable people 
who take their vices vicariously. The fantasias are light 
and humorous structures, built as a rule upon a single bi- 
zarre incident lying outside the realm of probability. What 
would the consequences be, Bennett asks himself, should the 
incident with which he sets out actually occur? Fantasy, 
realism, and social satire gaily mingle in the story he has to 
tell. A report, for instance, goes abroad that a shy painter, 
living in obscure London lodgings, is dead. The metropoli- 
tan press, which has never before noticed him, gives large 
space to his wonderful achievements and insists that he be 
buried in Westminster Abbey. “The greatest painter since 
Velasquez,” however, is still alive, having died, as the 
Irishman would say, “by mistake,” and so sees all the fuss 
that is being made over his dead body. It was his valet who 
died and was laid at rest in “the national Valhalla.” Occa- 
sionally, for a more recent instance, we read in the news- 
papers of an attempt to kidnap a man on a yacht in order 
to hold him for ransom or for the law. Such a tale was told 
a few months ago of an elusive “oil king.” Let us suppose, 
says Bennett, that a multi-millionaire entices a capitalist of 
somewhat lower degree upon his yacht for a humorously 
sinister purpose and sails away with him. What will be the 
story? Both of these novels have clever plots. “Buried 
Alive” was easily turned into a farce, and “The Vanguard” 
has the thrills required of the cinema. It is noticeable 
that Bennett’s fantasias usually begin better than they end 
and that they are likely to break down or run into diffuse- 
ness near the middle, thus lacking the perfect art of Max 
Beerbohm, who in a famous tale imagined a damsel for 
whom all the undergraduates of Oxford drowned them- 
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selves—except the one who jumped to his death from a 
window. Bennett has made his nearest approach to Zuleika 
Dobson in the wide-awake girl who plays havoc with the 
multi-millionaire and all other men on board the most 
luxurious yacht that was ever wet by Mediterranean wa- 
ters. Reading the best of his fantasias, from the earliest on- 
ward, one sees a genuine artistic sense winning against the 
purveyor of words. As Henry James remarked of Balzac, 
the man of business is doubled with the artist. 

The man of business was a product of the Five Towns, 
where he was born and bred, and where, with few excep- 
tions, he has placed, in whole or in part, the scene of his 
most characteristic novels. The Five Towns, now as well 
known in English fiction as Trollope’s Barsetshire, were in 
Bennett’s youth five distinct boroughs, lying close to- 
gether in the upper valley of the Trent in Staffordshire. 
From north to south they were Tunstall, Burslem, Han- 
ley, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Longton; which the novelist 
renamed Turnhill, Bursley, Hanbridge, Knype, and 
Longshaw. Really one large sprawling town with outlying 
villages, they are the centre of a great industrial district for 
centuries known as the Potteries, where earthenware is 
produced in immense quantities, in the midst of coal-min- 
ing and iron-smelting. By day the atmosphere is as black as 
the mud under one’s feet, while at night the works along 
the valley, when seen from above by the glare of furnaces 
through the overhanging smoke, assume fantastic shapes, 
resembling, it has been said by those who claim to know, 
the architecture of hell. On moonless nights it was for 
Bennett a romantic scene as there lay stretched out before 
him “acres of burning ironstone—a vast tremulous carpet 
of flame woven in red, purple, and strange greens.” 

The Five Towns Bennett saw from the point of view of 
asolicitor’s son and clerk, who had received such scant edu- 
cation as the district could give. What most impressed him 
were the vast labors going forward under “the smoke-girt 
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amphitheatre.” Everywhere the watchword was work, 
continuous work, kept in pace with the hours of the 
clock. Shopkeepers and manufacturers were clear-headed, 
shrewd, and outwardly honest, though they drove sharp 
bargains and could condone a theft provided the money 
stolen was not expended on books or pictures or pleasures 
but was properly used for getting a start in the world of 
business. Close-fisted, the men became misers at the age of 
fifty. Their families they ruled with rods of iron, enfore- 
ing prompt obedience, order, and rigid discipline. If a wife 
died before her husband, thrift demanded that there be no 
second marriage in case there were an unmarried daughter 
who might be reduced to the position of a servant to do the 
housework and sit in the kitchen. Between father and son 
there was little or no sympathy. Men of the older genera- 
tion were perfectly satisfied with such virtues as they pos- 
sessed. Though they might go to Manchester or London to 
buy goods, their outlook hardly extended beyond the in- 
dustrial area. The culture of the arts and sciences, other 
than statistics, was unknown to them. As a young man Ben- 
nett heard the word beautiful spoken only once or twice. 
Most families attended the Wesleyan chapels regularly 
from habit formed in childhood. When the season for re- 
ligious revivals arrived the men became greatly interested 
in “the finance of salvation.” The question then was how to 
keep down the cost of saving sinners. At one time it was 
proposed, as a means of determining the efficacy of prayer, 
to pray for the patients in particular wards of several hos- 
pitals and leave the other wards unprayed for, and then ob- 
serve and tabulate the results for publication in a local 
newspaper. Money and effort should never be spent unless 
there was a prospect of a full return. Success was measured 
by the fortune a man accumulated. “Money’Ill do owt” was 
a proverb of the Five Towns. 

This environment accounts for those aspects of Bennett's 
literary career that stand out prominently. The order an¢ 
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discipline taught him in childhood as a means of saving 
time and money were never to depart from him. Brought 
up among machines, he still regards himself, says his wife, 
as “a machine” which must be kept running at full speed 
with the aid, if necessary, of patent medicines. His ““How 
to Live on 24 Hours a Day” is a chart for him and for all 
men who would get the most out of time. It has been his 
habit, Mrs. Bennett adds, to carry about with him a note- 
book so that no thought or perception that may come to him 
may be wasted. This is a sublimation of the Five Towns’ 
frugality. Like a shopkeeper of Bursley, he has advertised 
and sold his wares for all he could obtain for them, raising 
the price of a paragraph from sixpence to a guinea as the 
demand has increased. 

Suddenly the scene changed, and other influences began 
their work upon Bennett. At the age of twenty-one he 
broke away from the Five Towns and went up to London 
asa solicitor’s clerk with a half-formed intention of reading 
law. His position he soon resigned and drifted into journal- 
ism, towards which he had already inclined while living in 
the Five Towns, where he had contributed to one of the 
newspapers humorous sketches of municipal life. No doubt, 
asin the case of Edwin Clayhanger, he walked “the mean, 
black, smoke-palled streets” of Bursley with an unaccount- 
able “flame” in his head leading him onward into a roman- 
tic realm of achievement under a brighter sun. The literary 
London into which Bennett found his way was the London 
of the Nineties. It would be difficult to imagine a contrast in 
environment more extreme. While the age of Queen Vic- 
toria was drawing towards its close, all that her age had 
stood for in art, literature, and morals was being repudiated 
by the young radicals with whom Bennett associated. Life 
was freedom, not the restraint of the Five Towns. Money 
was not to be hoarded, but to be spent faster than it was 
carned. Dickens, Thackeray, and the rest of the mid-Vic- 
torlans were self-complacent hypocrites. Go whatever way 
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he might, a man’s career rarely brought the happines 
which their novels promised. More often the end was pre- 
mature death by disease or suicide. Frustration of one’s 
plans and ideals was the rule of life. The apostles of the 
new creed, quite different from Primitive or Wesleyan 
Methodism, were Oscar Wilde and Aubrey Beardsley. The 
new Bible was “The Yellow Book.” 

The gods of fiction were mostly French. They were 
Flaubert, the Goncourts, Maupassant, and Turgenev (who 
was classed with the French because he was read in 2 
French translation). The secondary divinities were Zol: 
and Balzac. Tolstoy was too moralistic; and Dostoey- 
sky was as yet imperfectly known. Like his friends, Ben- 
nett bowed his knee to the foreign gods. He learned 
through Maupassant how Flaubert had crucified himself 
in search of the exact word and exact phrase for the expre:- 
sion of his ideas and emotions. Le mot juste and lécriture 
artiste were the watchwords of the Nineties. This exaltation 
of the aesthetic aspect of literature often led to a play of 
words apart from subject matter as if style were not inher- 
ent in the material with which a great master moulds his 
art. Reading in French fiction incessantly, Bennett served 
his apprenticeship under Flaubert and Maupassant. “l 
wrote,” he says of that period, “with a nice regard for 
English; I would lavish a night on a few paragraphs; and 
years of this penal servitude left me with a dexterity in the 
handling of sentences that still surprises the possessor of it.” 

The facile journalist, who learned to manipulate word: 
and phrases without expressing ideas, acquired a style 
which, though never distinguished, was to prove adequate 
for narrative and description. He tried his hand with 3 
short story called ““A Letter Home,” which was accepted 
by “The Yellow Book,” and then proceeded to his firs 
novel, “A Man from the North”* (1898), which was an 


* The works of Arnold Bennett have been published in this country by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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imaginative account of himself since he had left Bursley. 
Then came “Anna of the Five Towns” (1902), reflecting 
not primarily himself but the life and surroundings of 
which he had been a part. With the publication of this 
novel he felt sure that he possessed, as his London friends 
were telling him, “the artistic temperament.” 

His first experiments in fiction show an immature novel- 
ist struggling with his art, as yet imitative of the form and 
fashion (including the mannerisms) of French models. He 
proclaimed himself of the “naturalistic” school of Zola, 
which professed to give the facts of life, however disagree- 
able they might be to the reader. Mood and color must be 
“orey, sinister, and melancholy.” In the Nineties most peo- 
ple were “the victims of circumstances.” Hence novels 
should end disastrously. Bennett held to the sentimental 
formula which had prevailed in French literature since 
Rousseau. The young sailor of “A Letter Home” is a 
down-and-outer—“done for.” Anna of the Five Towns, 
out of a sense of duty, must marry a man whom she does not 
love, and the real lover must end his life by jumping into 
an abandoned pit-shaft after his father has hanged him- 
self. On the conclusion of “A Man from the North” Ben- 
nett made the pertinent comment: “In obedience to my 
philosophy, I made myself a failure. . . . I decided that 
he should go through most of my own experiences, but that 
instead of fame and a thousand a year he should arrive ulti- 
mately at disillusion and a desolating suburban domes- 
ticity.” His first title for this novel was to have been “In 
the Shadow.” Though Bennett himself passed out of the 
shadow, his double must marry the cashier of a cheap res- 
taurant, never write his projected novel, and remain for- 
ever in the shadow on a salary of two hundred pounds a 
year, 

Once out of the shadow, Bennett’s imagination was free 
to play with the life and scenes of his childhood and youth, 
humorously or seriously. More than half of his novels 
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down to “The Vanguard” (1927) have some connection 
with that dismal industrial area. The great Five Towns 
novels, however, belong to his middle years. They are “The 
Old Wives’ Tale” and the trilogy comprising “Clay- 
hanger,” “Hilda Lessways,” and “These Twain.” Much 
the same in art and method is “‘Riceyman Steps,” in which 
the scene shifts to London—to “the great metropolitan in- 
dustrial district of Clerkenwell.” These novels, though not 
so entertaining as the fantasias, represent Bennett at his 
best. Pertinent to their composition is the author’s remark: 
“When I am working on my own initiative, for the sole 
advancement of my artistic reputation, I ignore finance and 
think of glory alone.”” Whatever may be said of any one of 
the rest, there is no compromise between glory and com- 
mercialism in “The Old Wives’ Tale” or in “Clayhanger.” 
Here the artist, such as he was, is supreme. 

The Clayhanger trilogy relates the personal and family 
history of Edwin Clayhanger of Bursley and Hilda Less- 
ways of Turnhill, before and after marriage. To do this 
in Bennett’s way required seventeen hundred pages. Out- 
wardly Edwin Clayhanger is a complete portrait of the 
young man of the Five Towns as he was towards the close 
of the nineteenth century. For contrast he is set against the 
generation before him. His father, Darius Clayhanger, a 
half-naked boy, was put to work at the age of seven ina 
potbank for fifteen hours a day at a shilling a week. By in- 
dustry “the child man” rose to become the leading printer 
and stationer in Bursley. Still, he always remained, as he 
was aware, a makeshift man of makeshift works. That he 
might have a properly educated successor, he sent Edwin to 
“the historic Middle School,” which Bennett himself had 
attended. There was trouble, however, when the father at- 
tempted to force his only son into the business; for Edwin, 
inspired by the father of a schoolmate, wanted to become 
an architect so that he might make over the stucco houses 
of the town into “red brick with terra cotta facings and red 
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tiles.’ He wanted to buy books and read them. He wanted 
to see London and Brighton, where people, it seemed from 
the newspapers he read, lived differently. There ensued a 
terrific quarrel in which the father won. Edwin developed 
the printing business beyond anything ever heard of in 
Bursley, introducing lithography to the wonder of the 
whole district. He married the strange and perverse Hilda, 
who gave him what Bennett thought he needed, a good 
“shaking up” out of the deadly routine into which he had 
fallen. The clash of temperaments gradually subsided, and 
the ideals of the new generation were attained. Husband 
and wife were reasonably happy. They took a house in the 
country whence the gentleman could ride into town to busi- 
ness; and money enough was left over for travel also. The 
day arrived when Edwin Clayhanger could exclaim: “So 
this is Brighton!” 

The idea of “The Old Wives’ Tale,” Bennett’s master- 
piece, first came to him, he says, back in the Nineties after 
reading Maupassant’s “Une Vie,” which he and all his 
friends, except George Bernard Shaw, then regarded “with 
mute awe.” In the last chapter of Maupassant’s novel, 
Jeanne, once as young and beautiful as a face out of Paul 
Veronese, now old, ill, and restless, sees in vision her whole 
lite—her devoted parents in their chateau by the sea, when 
all were prosperous and happy, her marriage and disen- 
chantment, the birth of a son since grown up and living 
like herself in poverty, but far away in Paris. The family 
has gone down in ruin. One evening long after, the truth 
of Maupassant’s tale was brought home to Bennett’s mind 
with startling vividness as he observed an incident while 
dining ina Parisian restaurant. There stood actually before 
him Maupassant’s contrast between youth and age. A pale, 
‘lim, beautiful waitress giggled when she saw “a fat, gro- 
tesque, old woman come in and take a seat for dinner.” 
“Every stout, ageing woman,” Bennett reflected, “is not 
grotesque—far from it—but there is an extreme pathos in 
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the mere fact that every stout ageing woman was once 
young girl with the unique charm of youth in her form and 
movements and in her mind. And the fact that the change 
from the young girl to the stout ageing woman is made up 
of an infinite number of infinitesimal changes, each unper- 
ceived by her, only intensifies the pathos.”’ Here in the si- 
lent progressive havoc wrought by time on the human 
frame and mind, Bennett felt that he had a great theme 
for a novel. Again and again he looked at the subject and 
walked away from it for years. He sat down to his novel in 
earnest while staying at a village near Fontainebleau, and 
after interruptions finished it there in the summer of 1908, 
So absorbed was he in its composition that it took him only 
eight months to write the entire novel containing two hun- 
dred thousand words. He wrote it, says Mrs. Bennett, in 
printed characters “with original and clever illuminations” 
that the manuscript might also be a work of art. 

Bennett’s mind reverted to a draper’s shop which he well 
knew as a boy, in St. Luke’s Square in the town of Bursley. 
The novel tells of the rise, decline, and end of a family 
named Baines, who ran the shop through two generations, 
with the complete life histories of two women of the sec- 
ond generation. The English “Une Vie” thus has two hero- 
ines instead of Maupassant’s one. Constance marries her 
father’s manager and with him carries on the business until 
his death, and thereafter continues it alone until ousted. 
Sophia, in revolt against the Five Towns’ humdrum, elopes 
with a commercial traveller, who abandons her in Paris, 
where with the assistance of two hundred pounds in bank 
notes, taken from her husband’s pocket while he is in 4 
drunken sleep, she opens a pension and by skilful profiteer- 
ing, called thrift in the Five Towns, amasses a fortune of 
thirty-five thousand pounds during and after the siege of 
Paris. Her identity discovered by chance at the age of fifty, 
she returns to Bursley to live for the rest of her life. 

No one had ever written novels much like these. Neither 
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Thackeray, who was fond of memoirs and family histories; 
nor Maupassant, from whom was derived the hint for 
“The Old Wives’ Tale”; nor Dostoevsky, whom Bennett 
now put at the head of all the novelists that have ever ap- 
peared in the world; nor Balzac, though one may easily 
imagine Bennett setting out to do for the Five Towns what 
Balzac had done for all France. However much Bennett 
may have learned from his great predecessors, his art and 
procedure were his own. The Clayhanger trilogy and “The 
Old Wives’ Tale” have, in the Aristotelian sense, no be- 
ginning, nor middle, nor end. And of plot as understood 
by the Victorians there are only traces. The villain is re- 
tained to work mischief and finally to pay the penalty for 
misdeeds by imprisonment, transportation, or miserable 
death. But except for this conventional blot, the idea of 
retribution is either absent or so concealed as to be barely 
visible. Nor is there a situation to be unfolded and brought 
to a conclusion. This form of novel, which Bennett had 
experimented with in “Anna of the Five Towns,” he dis- 
carded, presumably that the action of his characters might 
not be cramped by the restraint of a fixed frame of circum- 
stance. Henry James, who read “The Old Wives’ Tale” 
and the first two novels in the trilogy, was interested in the 
particulars as he went along, but was disappointed as he 
closed the books because Bennett presented no “‘case.”” Why 
was the story written? he wondered. Why this saturation 
of facts and statistics? What was the author’s “intention”? 
James could find no intention. To him these novels had no 
meaning. They had, in Galsworthy’s phrase, “no enclosing 
atmosphere of an idea.” 

In their art James and Bennett are as far from each other 
as the poles of the earth. For James in his mature manner 
the novel involved a psychological problem in the relation- 
ship between a small group of characters. Everything that 
did not contribute to the solution was ruthlessly excluded 
‘0 that there might be no confusion or misunderstanding 
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in the artistic process. James hung his characters, as it 
were, in a vacuum. In order to fix their social caste he 
might, it is true, designate the occupation of one or another 
of them, but he was unaccustomed to do more. Thus in 
“The Ambassadors” the Newsomes, it transpires, made 
their fortune out of the manufacture of a small article 
necessary to the comfort of all households. But what the 
small article is James does not divulge, for the information 
might distract attention from the business in hand. It is im- 
material whether the money came from clothes-pins, sale- 
ratus, or shoe polish, so long as the money came. In contrast 
Bennett leaves nothing unsaid. If a character is engaged in 
the manufacture of earthenware, the floodgates are opened 
for a full account of the process from the crude clay— 
some of it local, some of it from Cornwall—through the 
ovens to finished dinner plates and teacups such as adorn 
the tables of London hotels and restaurants. If, as in the 
case of Edwin Clayhanger, the hero is a printer, the reader 
is told all about presses, those run by hand and those run by 
steam, how they are set up, the size of the beams necessary 
to support the floors where the machines are placed, how 
much everything costs, and how the accounts are kept in 
the general office. Of the shop of John Baines we learn 
how the counters are arranged, where different articles are 
sold, how cloths are folded and unfolded and measured for 
customers, in what corners the clerks sit when there 1s 
nothing to do, where the main entrance is, how it is clut- 
tered up with goods, how the windows are dressed and who 
shows most skill in dressing them, and so on to the words on 
the huge sign extending along the front. There must be 
full description of the houses people live in, including the 
number and disposition of the rooms, doors, and windows, 
the style of the furniture, what the house cost, or what the 
rental is if the family does not own it, where the members 
usually sleep, sit, eat, and entertain their friends, what 
their amusements are, and what the lonesome wife of 
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widow may see as she looks out over St. Luke’s Square. 
Given also are the exact sites of the town hall with its once 
solden eagle, the shambles, public houses, and Methodist 
chapels; and the streets and alleys are all named, with in- 
formation about where they intersect or terminate. Over 
all is a bird’s-eye view of the Five Towns, described as a 
black stain upon the fields and moors of Staffordshire, look- 
ing like an octopus spread along and across “the fifty-third 
parallel” of latitude. There is no breach or crack in the 
outer shell of circumstance within which people labor, 
cheat one another, love, and quarrel. 

These details, it is admitted, will be of great value to the 
historian a century or two hence, who may wish to know 
about life in an industrial town back in the age of Queen 
Victoria. But, it is asked, what have they to do with a 
novel? It is, however, easy enough to see Bennett’s drift. 
He was in reaction against the old narrow conception of the 
novel. Thackeray had said that the novelist was not ex- 
pected to depict men 7m the actual business of life—in their 
offices and shops, but owt of their business—“in their pas- 
sions, loves, laughters, amusements, hatreds, and what not.” 
And from another angle, Stevenson had said: “Life is mon- 
strous, infinite, illogical. . . . A work of art, in compari- 
son, is neat, finite, self-contained, rational.” Bennett seems 
to say: Let us see if we cannot bring fiction into the very 
business of life. So he casts aside the conventional frame- 
work of the novelist’s art—its logic, nemesis, and so-called 
“significant incidents” or “crucial moments,” all of which 
are artificial devices for making life much more simple 
than it really is. After all, as Hazlitt had remarked, our 
conduct is governed by the common occurrences of every 
day, which, though they once appeared trivial, assume sig- 
nificance in the long perspective of later years. Bennett’s 
characters are placed in this long perspective. His masses 
of facts, statistics, and particulars, quite apart from the 
question of their relevancy in specific instances, are im- 
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pressive when thus viewed as a whole. He accomplished 
his purpose, which was to throw over fiction the illusion of 
life as lived by ordinary men and women. 

But his judgment sometimes failed him. Not often in 
“The Old Wives’ Tale,” which is nearly perfect in its 
kind. It is in the trilogy that he lost artistic control of his 
material. There should have been here only one instead of 
three novels. The subject warranted no more. He came to 
the end of “Clayhanger” with several loose threads in the 
story; and instead of going back over his manuscript to 
gather them up he went on to write another novel, perhaps 
for commercial reasons. Only incidentally is “Hilda Les- 
ways,” as the author claimed for it, a re-telling of “Clay- 
hanger” from the heroine’s point of view. It is an appen- 
dix, in places literally repetitious, to explain Hilda’s con- 
duct where it was left mysterious. A few sentences here 
and there in “Clayhanger” would have made everythiag 
clear. “These Twain” is a second appendix, of five or six 
hundred pages of inordinate detail, depicting the alterca- 
tions and antagonisms of husband and wife who set out 
with the idea that marriage is an institution in which each 
should try to get the most out of the other and give as little 
as possible in return, only to discover after a thorough trial 
that there must be some sort of sentimental understanding 
to keep the hazardous adventure a going concern. 

Bennett’s novels are a record of what may be perceived, 
without much comment. He adopts in places the mecha- 
nism of the psychological novel in that his characters are 
sometimes made to say to the reader what is held back from 
their associates, after the analogy of the dramatic aside and 
monologue. Their thoughts and emotions, however, lie 
close to the surface of the mind. They do not reveal the 
depths. The author, one suspects, does not know what |: 
going on below. One instance will suffice for illustration. 
Religion, his novels indicate, was a tremendous force 
among the people of the Five Towns. However much they 
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may have misunderstood or perverted to their own interests 
the teachings of Christ, they found in them an ideal 
towards which they strove. Bennett finely burlesques reli- 
gious revivals, shows up hypocrites, and tells of the resent- 
ment of boys who are forced to sit in Sunday Schools when 
they want to be running in the fields. Beyond this Bennett 
never goes into the religious mentality of his men and 
women. In general, innumerable details concerning the be- 
havior of his characters have little or no discernible psy- 
chological import. His method is in direct contrast with 
Dostoevsky’s, in whose novels whatever is said or done is an 
avenue to an underworld of impulse and emotion. 

Equally objective is Bennett’s treatment of environ- 
ment. Nothing is left out of the account. One may easily 
draw a map of the Five Towns from Bennett’s descrip- 
tions of them. The characters, it is assumed, belong to that 
industrial area and to no other. Its hold upon them is irre- 
sistible. Edwin Clayhanger tries to break away from it but 
quickly gives up the struggle against immense odds. Hilda 
Lessways, after her sojourn at Brighton, returns and falls 
into the old ways; and Sophia Baines, after spending the 
better part of her life in Paris, heeds the call of her sister 
to come back to contentment. But wherein lies the mag- 
netie force of the unlovely Five Towns? Bennett never 
tells. One is aware always of Wessex working upon and 
moulding Tess of the D’Urbervilles or of the enchantment 
of the East creeping round Lord Jim. With Conrad and 
Hardy character and environment become, by an imagina- 
tive process, one. Neither quite exists apart from the other. 
If Bennett has this imaginative grasp, he fails to exert it, 
and so leaves with the reader the labor of correlating a 
multitude of disconnected facts and perceptions. Com- 
pared with Conrad and Hardy, his is a looser and, at the 
same time, a more impersonal art. Of all English novelists 
Bennett comes the nearest to sheer objectivity. 

His perceptions are recorded in an exact time sequence. 
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Dates are given of many events, and the age of everyone is 
known in every chapter as if he were writing chronicle 
history. Time is always going forward, bringing silently 
change to men and women and their institutions and at 
last bringing death. It is a slow movement like the pas 
sage of a ship across a distant horizon, “which moves but 
does not seem to move.”” Man we see entering and leaving 
the stages of his life, unaware or forgetful of the direction 
in which he is going. A multitude of details gives the effect 
of a long lapse of time between youth and middle life and 
old age. In the course of years, time, symbolizing the life 
of man, wears him down. In “The Old Wives’ Tale” 
nearly everyone dies or is brought near to death. John 
Baines and his wife die, bringing to an end mid-Victorian- 
ism for Bursley; their daughters Constance and Sophia and 
their husbands, inaugurating a new era, die thirty years 
later. So generations wax and wane as inevitably as the 
moon. On the evening after the funeral of the last survivor 
of the second generation, Fossette, the infirm house-cat, 
creeps up to her soup-plate in the corner, sniffs at it, and 
walks away to lie down by the kitchen fire that she may 
warm her rheumatic legs once more. Thus the gates of the 
grave are kept wide open for man and beast. 

Bennett’s comment on death is as interesting for what it 
omits as for what it says. There is no moralizing on the 
brevity of life. There is no word about quick-coming death, 
the flicker of a match, the weaver’s swift-moving shuttle, 
or a dream on a drift of smoke. These antique phrases 
would be inappropriate, for Bennett’s characters all fulfil 
their humble destinies, in lives well drawn out. Neither 1s 
there insistence on the vanity of human life. The reader 
must decide for himself whether the lives of any of the 
characters are worth while as one generation treads upon 
the heels of another. Bennett’s final summary of life is con- 
tained, I should say, in those few pages where Sophia, at 
the age of sixty, stands over the dead body of her husband 
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whom she has not seen since he deserted her in their youth. 
She had always pictured him as he was thirty years ago, and 
she was shocked as she saw an emaciated old man lying 
dead before her. That he was a rascal who had wasted his 
life and wrecked her happiness seemed of no importance 
as she looked upon that distorted face. “What affected her 
was that he had once been young, and that he had grown 


- old, and was now dead.” Having always thought of herself 
as young also, she is startled as she glances towards a mirror 


and sees there “a tall forlorn woman . . . who had once 
exulted in abundant strength, and trodden proudly on the 


neck of circumstance, and now was old.” That night 


Sophia had a paralytic stroke. 
This is the story Bennett tells in the greatest of his 


_ novels. It is an old story, commonplace in its pathos, if you 


will, but re-told here with an impressiveness unmatched in 


_ English fiction since Thackeray; who, it will be remem- 
_ bered, confronted “the dim figure” of the Baroness Bern- 
_ stein, as she lay dying at the age of eighty, with the por- 


trait that Kneller had painted of her as Beatrix—the girl 
of entrancing beauty who once came down the winding 
stairs into the great hall at Walcote, and blushed scarlet as 
she took the hands of her kinsman, Henry Esmond, while 
the old Viscount uttered a loud laugh. As here, death in 
bed, or on the field of honor, or on the Waterloo front was 
for Thackeray an incident in a dramatic action. The Bar- 


| oness Bernstein, once lightly put out of the way, he went 


on with the more important business of his story. Bennett 
stops short with the death of his characters as the end of 
every man. There is no afterglow, as there was in George 
Eliot, of a world made better by ordinary men and women 
“who lived faithfully a hidden life and rest in unvisited 
tombs.” In distinction, Bennett is a materialist who deals 
mainly with the outward aspects of material things, cul- 
minating in the fading away of the mind in senility and 
death. Here the book of life closes. Nothing survives but 
Mr. Bennett’s book. 











THE MIRACLE 
By FORD MADOX FORD 


HE former Miss Sinclair, lying in her great four- 

post bed, the sheets to her firm chin, was aware 

that her husband, coming from his bath, was walk- 

ing briskly and humming. She was still in the 
stage of studying him. She was aware—though he wasn’t 
—that he was a man of deep and suddenly aroused moodi- 
nesses, and these she watched with attention because his 
career was very precious to her—though she herself had 
abandoned none of her own hopes of scientific honors. This 
was a new mood! He pushed the door open sharply, and, 
with long strides—for he was a tall man—in his elegantly 
cut trousers and admirable white shirt, crossed the floor to 
the foot of the bed where he faced her. 

“T maintain,” he exclaimed good-humoredly, stretching 
out his hand in a parody of himself when lecturing, “that 
a Man of Intellect cannot be an efficient Man of Action. 
I have solved in my bath a considerable problem. Yet | 
have again lost my collar-stud! ” 

“For myself,” his wife asserted in imitation of his tone, 
“T maintain that the age of miracles cannot return and 
never existed. Yet you are addressing remarks to me before 
breakfast. Here are four irreconcilable phenomena!” 

He was a very young, tall, brilliant Professor, and they 
had been married not quite a year though they had been 
engaged for four years. In those four he had naturally had 
a good deal of leeway to make up; she, on the other hand, 
having remained at the rather, but not very, old university 
of which her father was the distinguished Principal, had, 
as it seemed to her, always been remarkable for looks, 
vivacity, and learning, her “subject” being scientific ev- 
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genics. And having intensely disliked the period of waiting 
for her lover to make up his leeway, she was determined 
that now he should do nothing to retard his future progress. 
With a good brain, she thought, he had touches of the poet 
about him. Not a bad thing for a scientist, but dangerous in 
a keenly competitive university society. They had the 
world, now, as a ball before their feet. She was determined 
that nothing should delay its swift rolling. 

He, for his part, had made up his leeway on his return 
to that place with a tenacity, a force, and a rapid grasping 
of opportunity that had astonished such of the dons as had 
known him before. He had gone away a boy, heavy and, 
above all, shy; possibly gifted but nervously unable to do 
himself justice. He came back seeming to know the ropes 
of that university with unaccountable address; overhauling 
his arrears of work as a liner overhauls a fishing smack; 
overwhelming as a wave overwhelms a sea anemone the 
brilliant Miss Sinclair, whom before to speak to would 
have paralyzed him. His department was some branch of 
biology so abstruse that one hesitates over the spelling of 
the name, but their minds were reputed to fit as acorn fits 


' cup. They were humorous, good-humored, and comely, and 


| it was agreed between them not to converse before break- 


fast, when the Professor, pottering over his careful toilette, 
which desultorily occupied him for a full hour, was accus- 
tomed to think over the subject of his coming day’s labors. 

The former Miss Sinclair lay motionless, her eyes like 
coals above the white sheet of a great state bed—high pil- 
lared. Mirrors shone deeply; the curtains were pink-flow- 
ered, calendered cretonne. There was a great deal of light 
in the tall, white room. Miss Sinclair’s long black plaits, 
from each side of her head, ran parallel and pointed at the 
tall Professor. She was not so certain of his truce. 

She pointed with her chin: “There’s a collar-stud there,” 
she said, and the Professor lumbered pensively towards the 


old white mantelpiece searching under its flowers for his 
stud, 
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“JT am thinking,” he said, “but not about Portfolio B 14. 
I thought ¢/at problem out in my bath. Where is that col- 
lar-stud? . . . An hour’s scribbling and B 14 can go to the 
university printers!” 

His wife ecstatically adopted a sitting posture, her black 
plaits hanging now parallel over blue and white, faintly 
figured silk. 

“Douglas!” she exclaimed. “Then the age of miracles 
ist past. After all these months, you’ve thought it out! 
But why to-day of all days? I can’t believe it!” 

“That 4lasted stud,” the Professor mumbled between his 
teeth and continued to sway from side to side in front of the 
mantelpiece. 

“It’s behind the antirrhinums,” his wife said, “I put it 
there last night—for safety. I know what you are.” 

The Professor straightened his back, turned with mean- 
ing right about, and regarded her under serious brows. He 
was rather an ugly fellow, she thought, with his large 
mouth, high cheek bones, and overhung eyes. But his long 
line of trousers, his strong neck arising from his white, still 
uncollared shirt—rather a gargoyle—but a fine figure of 
a man. Passionate, humorous, and abstracted. He consid- 
ered that he had the Scientific Mind! He! .. . 

It was as well, however, not to shake him in ¢/at belief. 
Their living sumptuously depended on that. 

He said: “You think you know me? H’m! H’m!... 
We’re agreed, aren’t we, to regard phenomena set beside 
phenomena as phenomena set beside each other? Dried fir 
cones side by side. Without connection or purpose!” 

“That,” she said, “was our premarital agreement. I sup- 
pose that we stick to it. We /ave the Scientific Mind. . . . 
You want to tell me something? About Portfolio B 14!” 

“No!” he said. “This is an anniversary!” 

“Tt can’t be ours!” she said sharply, “because we haven't 
been married a year. Then it’s Miss . . .” 

“No!” he said with decision. He swung half round 
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again to glance along the mantel shelf for the collar-stud. 
“Qh, you said it was Jehind the antirrhinums,” he mut- 
tered, and then adopting an easy attitude of his long trou- 
sers, and slightly extending one hand, he cleared his throat. 
His wife lay down, drew the bedclothes to her chin, ar- 
ranged her plaits on the sheet. 

“Tt’s a question of a miracle,” he said. “You have twice 
used the phrase ‘an age of miracles.’ There is a proverbial 
saying, ‘The age of miracles is past!’ I question whether it 
is. 1 am about to lay before you for your scientific consid- 
eration a single circumstance. Within my own experience. 
Exactly observed! One that I have since considered pro- 
foundly and that has influenced my whole life. And I can- 
not see that it is anything but a miracle! It concerns the 
creation of something that formerly was not: in a given 
place and in answer to prayer. My own personal prayer. 
Whilst, obviously, that in no way affects my biological 
position, it must affect my attitude towards a Special Provi- 
dence and all that that entails.” 

His wife, speaking on purpose very slowly, said: “You 
have considered that the expression of such a belief might 
lose you your job. Or, at least, it might make it extremely 
dificult for you to get another here—not to say a better 
one, when this one runs out. The Big Ones of this place are 
not distinguished by tolerance. Father himself . . .” 

“They will hardly,” the Professor said, “eject me be- 
cause I make to you in private a communication of a quasi- 
religious nature.” 

“You had better let me hear.” 

“T must,” he answered, “think a moment more on the 
exact terms. I naturally wish to spare you disagreeable 
emotions and must choose my words with care.” 

His brows drawn together, he turned to the mantelpiece, 
thinking deeply. His wife, motionless, watched him with 
an anxious intensity. She was aware that of whatever he 
did in such moments of painfully abstracted thought he 
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would be absolutely unconscious. And it occurred to her 
that, possibly, such an abstractedness made him not abso- 
lutely fitted for personal scientific observation—personal! 
For abstract thought he was magnificent. Unrivalled. 

But she had known him, whilst thinking deeply, to move 
the slide in a microscope and to be perfectly unconscious of 
having done so. Naturally, that had altered the whole as- 
pect of the section he had been observing. Yet when she 
had mentioned the fact to him, he had been so painfully af- 
fected, so absolutely certain that he had committed no such 
action, that, at last, after a distressing scene—the only one 
they had ever had—she had thought it wiser to withdraw 
her absolutely true allegation. There were, she knew, times 
when it was wiser to submit, the whole being greater than 
the part. Indeed, he had gone almost out of his mind, and 
she had never again mentioned or—as she naturally might 
have—made fun of his unconscious actions. 

She watched him then. His brows still drawn tightly 
together he moved the old silver vase of scarlet, sulphur, 
and blazing magenta snapdragons on the mantelpiece. He 
took the collar-stud thus uncovered and, as again he turned 
to his wife, fitted the small metal object into the stud-hole 
of his white linen shirt. His eyes gazed at nothing. 

He brought his mind to earth with a jerk. “This is natu- 
rally painful to me,” he said. “You must excuse me if I 
have kept you waiting.” He cleared his throat. 

“We have never,” he continued, “discussed religion. 
Why should we have? You, as a don’s daughter here, have 
naturally hardly considered or heard of the subject. I my- 
self have naturally wished to spare you the contemplation 
of the disagreeable and the unimportant. But this being the 
seventh anniversary . . .” 

“The seventh!” his wife said bitterly. “I knew it would 
have something to do with that hateful period.” 

“T repent,” the Professor said, “almost as bitterly as you 
can, my share in those proceedings. At the time I conceived 
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it to be my duty. I was then young and easily outargued and 
convinced. You have since convinced me that my duty 
should have led me into far other paths. I have acknowl- 
edged my fault, and re-acknowledge it now. I will be as 
short as I can. . . . Seven years ago to-day, then, I was in 
charge of a large bombing raid. . . . Can you stand this? 
| will spare you all the details that I can.” 

His wife said, “Go on!” 

“In those days,” the Professor continued, “bombs were 
very primitive affairs; they had time fuses instead of deto- 
nators. You had to light the fuse and then hurl the bomb; 
the bombs themselves were mere jam tins filled with an 
explosive surrounded by fragments of metal. The impor- 
tant point was that you had to light the fuse. For that pur- 
pose cigarettes were supplied to the troops—Oriental ciga- 
rettes because, being mostly adulterated with saltpetre, they 
burn longer than the Virginian sort. I hope I make myself 
clear. The officer in charge of the bombing party was re- 
sponsible for the cigarettes. I was the officer in charge of 
the bombing party. It was a very large one—a raid, in the 
technical language. I was then in charge of it. And it hap- 
pened on the day after my arrival actually in the line of 
that distant and precipitous country. I had been for some 
time with what is called the First Line Transport, waiting 
for an opportunity to be sent up; but movement over that 
terrain had not been easy, and opportunity had not oc- 
curred. My morale, in the military sense, was not good. 
You, hating as you do all military manifestations, will not 
despise me when I say that my morale was distinctly bad. 
We were shelled, from time to time, from a distance; we 
had to sit still under the shelling. I feared it dreadfully: I 
do not conceal from you that I was an arrant coward.” 

His wife said: “Oh, Douglas! . . . But you’ve got deco- 
rations and things, haven’t you?” 

“We won’t go into that,” her husband said. “We never 
have; there is no occasion to do so now. It is sufficient to 
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say that then—seven years ago to-day—lI was an arrant 
coward, from having to sit all day in a bright sunshine do- 
ing nothing, with a few shells falling near us from time to 
time.” 

He swung half round, looked at the mantelpiece ab- 

sently and minutely, returned his gaze to her, and went on: 
“T am being as vague as I can as to place and details. . . 
I got up then into the line towards ten of a black night. | 
was caught hold of immediately by a superior officer, thrust 
into a hut with maps that I was to study, and told that at 
two that morning I was to take charge of that bombing 
raid. Its purpose was to go a long way up into the hills, in 
enemy country, and there, before daylight, to establish our- 
selves in a certain circle of stones, or hollow, overhanging a 
road. When, all unsuspecting, a certain strong body of the 
enemy, as to which we had information, was to march be- 
neath us we were to bomb them to pieces; at the same time, 
by the noise and by other signals we should make, our 
artillery would know that the enemy force was actually 
firmly engaged on that disadvantageous and narrow road. 
The slaughter was expected to be—and it was—dreadful! 
I re-apologize, my dear, for my share in this transaction. 
But so it was!” 

The Professor broke off, and then, with tenderness in his 
voice, said: “But perhaps you cannot bear this narration? It 
would be sufficient if I assured you that circumstances war- 
ranting a belief in a Special Protection occurred during 
that night.” 

His wife, the sheet right up to her dark eyes and her 
voice in consequence muffled and altered, said, “Go on. I 
must hear it’””—or something similar. 

“In that hut, then,” the Professor continued, “I re- 
mained for three hours or so. Officers came in and out: 
shadows, but not many. An engagement was proceeding all 
the while; musketry and Maxim guns mostly; quite close 
at hand. There was not a man to spare: we were dreadfully 
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short of our establishment. I had not even a batman allotted 
to me. I had myself to unpack my knapsack; make what 
alterations I had to make in my clothes—with fingers that 
shook so, I assure you, that I could hardly do it. And pant- 
ing. Breathless, with pure dread. In a very dim light, and 
with the terrific detonations of rifles close at hand in rocky 
defilese—I am now breathless at the thought of it.” And 
indeed he was. 

“There is a detail that I wish to impress upon you,” he 
went on. “That was the cigarettes. I had to fill my knapsack, 
my pockets, and everything that would hold them with the 
jam pot bombs; all my party had to do this; but on the top 
of the bombs in the knapsack were to repose two tin boxes 
of the indispensable fire-makers. 

“Someone had brought them into the hut: tin boxes with 
a green and gilded label. They stood on a rough wooden 
shelf under a shuttered window, blinking in the dim light 
from a paraffin lamp. The bombs stood on a deal table; it 
seemed to take me hours to pack them into the knap- 
Oe as 

“Hours and hours. . . . And then it went extraordi- 
narily quickly. These things do. A man rushed in: the as- 
sistant adjutant, I think. . . . But that means nothing to 
you. He shouted, ‘Now then O/i/C Bombers!’ helped me 
to buckle on my accoutrements, exclaimed something like, 
‘Rough luck, old chap, to have to go so soon. I wish to God 
we had someone else to send!’—and conducted me out into 
the dark. He said that he had got me a first-class guide and 
that the men and N.C.O’s were all first-class men. They 
Were not even allowed to carry pipes or matches—for fear 
of showing a gleam of light. You see, everything depended 
on my matches and my cigarettes. . . . 

“With them, that is to say, we could at least put up a 
fight; without them. . - . I forget the detail of a bombing 
party in those days; it was changed so often. Four men 
with bombs to two with rifles and bayonets; but the bayo- 
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net men were so cluttered up with bombs themselves that | 
fancy they carried only a dozen rounds apiece of small-arm 
ammunition. So you see the enormous importance of those 
cigarettes to us—a party crawling miles, at night, into 
enemy mountains. Without them, every one of my men was 
dead. After tortures, very likely. Think of it! My men! 
Mine! You can’t imagine what the feeling would have 
been like!” 

His wife sat up slowly. “You didn’t have to feel it?” 
she asked. “But of course you didn’t. You forgot the ciga- 
rettes. But something saved you.” 

The Professor started a little away from the foot of the 
bed. “How did you know? I never told a living soul.” He 
exclaimed irritably, ““Where the hell zs that collar-stud?” 

“You put it into your shirt,” his wife answered. “Of 
course I knew you had forgotten the cigarettes. I know you. 
Besides, you said so. You said it took hours to pack up the 
bombs; you never mentioned the cigarettes.” 

He felt the band of his shirt and fingered the stud. But 
in the engrossment of the other subject he forgot to express 
amazement or irritation, and his wife felt that one corner 
at least had been turned. 

“That,” he said, “was the muracle. I had forgotten 
them! . . . IE spare you the details of the landscape at 
night; the crawling; the hanging on to tufts of rosemary. 
And my emotions.” 

“You need not,” his wife said. “If I am to judge, I want 
some details. Besides,” she added more softly, “you do not 
think that your narration is unsympathetic to me!” 

He looked at her rather gratefully; but, as is the habit 
with those used to speaking in public, he had already com- 
posed his next sentences, and he went on: “I remembered 
only when we were within a hundred yards of our objective 
—the hollow of the rocks overhanging the road that the 
enemy column must pass along. It was beginning to dawn 
when I remembered, and in those latitudes day comes 
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quickly. There was no chance to go, or to send a man, back. 
No chance at all. 

“And I remembered with absolute precision—that I had 
forgotten. It was no hallucination. I remembered not only 
that I had forgotten, but ow! I had said to myself once or 
twice in the hut where I had waited, ‘By Jove! I must not 
forget those cigarettes,’ and had looked at the green boxes 
with the gilt stripes winking in the dim light. . . . And 
then that assistant adjutant had come in, a blustering, 
breezy fellow with an overpowering personality, and had 
slapped the knapsack on to my back, and had forced me 
out of the hut into the darkness where the men were fall- 
ing in. 

“You see! I remembered! I remembered the action of 
forgetting. As I went out of the hut, I had had the sensa- 
tion that something was unsatisfactory. Omitted! You 
know what I mean about that sensation: it is like a little 
thirst. . . . And there I was with that sudden remem- 
brance. You see! It is scientific. Nothing in this world 
would ever shake me as to that conviction. 

“The other material detail is that I prayed. As no man 
before me has ever prayed. I am sufficiently aware that you 
will object: I was praying for the deaths of unsuspecting 
men—what sort of Deity can it be that will allow the 
deaths of one set of men merely because of the prayers of 
an individual of another set. . . . I can’t help that! I was 
praying for men lost by my fault. My own men... . 

“And an amazing calm fell upon me. We were in that 
hollow, on a high place; the dawn was coming over that 
ancient sea; the tufts of herbs were absolutely still on the 
bare stone mountains. It was the stillest—the supreme— 
moment of my life. I knew then! I tell you I knew. There 
isa Special Providence; there is answer to prayer. I had my 
men lying in their places, overhanging the road. I said, 
‘Cigarette detail! On the hands down. Fall in to draw ciga- 
rettes!? You may call it the calm of desperation: going 
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through the motions of fire-arm drill with empty rifles, 

. I slung my knapsack round in front of me; picked 
open the brass gadgets with absolutely firm fingers; threw 
up the stiff canvas lid of the knapsack. . . . The sun was 
just coming over the sea; its reflected rays shone on the 
green and gold labels and the bright tin ends of the two 
boxes. I noticed that the manufacturer was purveyor to the 
German Emperor. 

“But from that day, I assure you, I have never looked 
back. And what am I to think of it but that it was a mira- 
cle? They were not there. I prayed. They were there. . . . 
You will perhaps despise me.” 

His wife lay for a long time looking at the silver vase 
from which rose stiffly, in stripes, the scarlet, sulphur yel- 
low, and magenta flowers. She said at last, “It was for that 
that you got your. . .” 

He said, rather sharply, “It was agreed that we should 
never talk about my decorations. What I got from it was 
. . confidence! I am the man you see because . . .” 

“You mean,” she interrupted him, “that if anything 
shook that faith in you”—-she became a little breathless— 
“you would . . . you would . . . lose the lucky touch you 
have had ever since . . . ever since that miraculous event! 
You have beensince then, haven’t you, rather a fortunate 
man!” 

He corroborated her gravely. “I did, as you seem to have 
heard, rather well out there. Afterwards, I do not mean 
that I was insensible to fear. Of course I never was. But | 
was . . . I will call it buoyed up! I never prayed again, of 
course. One isn’t the man to trouble Providence with ™) 
trivial vicissitudes. But just the remembrance ¢ransfused 
me. It has ever since. Why, only this morning in my bath. 

. You know how I have worried over Portfolio B 14. 
Well! Suddenly, remembering the anniversary, I became 
calm. In that serenity the solution was absolutely clear to 
me. There it was. In a definite pattern. And let me tel! 
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you—but you know it as well as I do—that means almost 
—oh, it means certain—fame in the scientific world! ” 

He fetched his collar from the dressing table and looked 
at her with almost apprehensive eyes whilst inadroitly he 
fumbled with the front stud. It was that at which she 
looked when at last she answered. 

“That,” she said with her clear scientific intonation, 
“seems to settle it. I at least am determined never to ques- 
tion the . . . the miraculous interpretation you attach to 
that specific event!” She swallowed rather painfully, but 
went on: “I should suggest that on this anniversary we 


should . . . you might like to . . . go to a service at the 
Cathedral. And, side by side . . . oh, offer thanks, and 
whatever it is you do to confirm yourself in . . . Faith!” 


With an ecstatic face he had tiptoed to the head of the 
bed and now, bending down, he folded her in his arms. 














MEDICINE IN OUR CHANGING 
WORLD 


By MORRIS FISHBEIN 


HE conception which some people still continue 

to call the “germ theory”—namely, the established 

fact that bacteria bring about definite changes in 

the human body—is responsible for the great rise 
of modern preventive medicine. But already the bacteriolo- 
gists have gone far beyond that conception. To-day they are 
concerned with the important problem of cycles in the de- 
velopment of bacteria and of bacterial mutation. As the 
human being changes with time and with circumstance, so 
also the bacteria may change in their habits of living and in 
their relationships to their environments. The human body, 
resistant to the invasion of the bacteria it has learned to 
know by trial, develops new specific antibodies to these 
changed bacteria. Such scientific facts, derived by hours of 
toil and experimentation in the laboratories, have an im- 
mediate influence on the prevention of disease. Their appli- 
cation has changed the great aim of modern medicine 
from the cure of diseases to the prevention of diseases, and 
by so doing it has given the medical man a new relationship 
to the social order. In this position scientific medicine 
should go far. 

It is learning the means by which the bacteria are passed 
from one person to another, and how to interfere with the 
passage. Investigations which showed that the mosquito 
transmitted yellow fever and malaria enabled control of 
those diseases even before the causative organisms had been 
determined. Then science discovered the manner in which 
resistance to disease is built in the human body. Now it in- 
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creases not only specific resistance, as has already been done 
with vaccination against smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and whooping cough, but general resistance. 

The mechanisms by which the body resists disease are in- 
tricate and the descriptions technical. The problem involves 
all of the sciences contributory to medicine, including 
heredity, eugenics, chemistry, physics, physiology, biology, 
bacteriology, and immunology. Undoubtedly mother and 
father transfer to the child some of their specific and gen- 
eral immunity. Undoubtedly the physics and chemistry of 
the organism have to do with these mechanisms. Certainly 
the habits of life—diet, baths, exercise, rest, fatigue, hy- 
giene—bear an intimate relationship. The environment, 
whether hot, dry, damp, or cold, has something to do with 
it. More and more, men are controlling the controllable 
factors having to do with the resistance to disease and 
thereby increasing more and more the life expectancy. But 
already the physiologists and the statisticians are beginning 
to set limits to both—and with reason. 

To-day the child born in the United States may expect 
to survive for fifty-eight years. This is near to the three 
score and ten promised in biblical legend. If the man 
reaches fifty years, he may reasonably expect some twenty 
years more. That figure is approximately what it was in 
1825. The gain has been primarily in the control of infec- 
tious diseases and in the early years of life. 

The difficult problems of infection that are now holding 
medical attention have to do with the securing of some 
specific method of attacking tuberculosis—something simi- 
lar perhaps to the use of salvarsan in syphilis. For the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis we are at present dependent on iso- 
lation of the patient and control of his excretions. Calmette 
working on the use of a vaccine made of living tubercle 
bacilli from bovine sources hopes to build resistance by in- 
oculation of children so that.they may have a mild form 
of the disease. But not yet is sufficient known concerning the 
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nature of these germs to insure the absolute safety of such 
inoculations. And here medicine calls on the famous aphor- 
ism as old as the Corpus of Hippocrates, Primum non 
nocere—Tn the first place, do no harm.” In some diseases, 
notably pneumonia, immunity is feeble and of short dura- 
tion. Hence patients may develop the disease repeatedly; a 
single attack does not protect as it does, for example, in 
scarlet fever. 

Here is a new problem—the necessity for changing the 
nature of the immunity so that it may be specific against all 
the various forms of the pneumonia germ and have some 
permanent qualities. How soon such discoveries may come 
is known to no one and almost impossible to predict with a 
semblance of accuracy. Given a genius of bacteriologic in- 
vestigation with adequate laboratory and clinical facilities, 
one must yet depend on the accumulation of a vast amount 
of detail concerning the gradual changes of virulence in 
organisms attacking the respiratory tract and a better 
knowledge of natural immunity in the human body. The 
latter might afford some explanation for the fact that epi- 
demics of respiratory disease occur in cycles at intervals of 
some thirty years. 

But little has yet been accomplished for the degenerative 
diseases and for cancer. The degenerative diseases include 
high blood pressure, kidney diseases, heart disease, harden- 
ing of the arteries. In addition to these, the leading causes 
of death include cancer and pneumonia. The causes of the 
degenerative diseases are not definitely known to-day, and 
so far as known not accurately controlled. They include, 
for example, infections sustained early in life, particularly 
of the nose, throat, tonsils, and sinuses, infections of the 
teeth, and spots of infection elsewhere in the body from 
which germs are carried to the heart, kidneys, and blood 
vessel walls. Apparently, moreover, early infections are 
themselves associated with poor personal hygiene, with 
overcrowded living conditions, with residence in damp 
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places, and with undue exposure to the elements. So tonsils 
are removed, teeth are pulled, infections removed surgi- 
cally. 

In our small way, we attack the problems of over- 
crowded and bad living conditions, and we have made a start 
on the matter of personal hygiene. All of us can remem- 
ber when schools taught only reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and the fact that the exports of Sardinia are not sar- 
dines. Now through the co-operation of the National Edu- 
cational Association with various health agencies, health 
has become a part of the school curriculum. As might be 
expected, the efficiency of such education varies greatly in 
various parts of the country. In Pennsylvania an orderly 
programme has been developed correlating health teaching 
with other work in each of the primary grades. Some uni- 
versities content themselves with an annual lecture by the 
professor of hygiene to the incoming freshmen. Other in- 
stitutions make physiology at least a compulsory course in 
almost every curriculum. Where faddism predominates, 
science suffers. Eventually, no doubt, there will be nation- 
wide acceptance of the fact that some knowledge of the 
human body and of the functions of its various parts is 
necessary to complete happiness, and properly graded les- 
sons in these and related fields will permeate the entire 
educational system. 

To adults, from a hundred sources, the message goes that 
the degenerative diseases are insidious in their onset and 
that they can be controlled only if they are caught early. 
A few take advantage of the preachment. Then the physi- 
cian outlines a course of living which they may obey and 
perhaps prolong their existences a few months—even a 
few years. However, the problem becomes still more com- 
plicated. Raymond Pearl, in such studies as “The Biology 
of Death” and “The Rate of Living,” and others have 
shown that most often longevity is a matter of heredity and 
that barring accident and severe infection, which is itself 
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an accident, our years are pretty well determined by our 
birth. Then Dublin calculates that even if we succeed in 
determining the presence of degenerative disease, and even 
if we do all we can to stop its progress, the most we can 
hope for is five to seven and one-half years of increase in 
life expectancy. That is not a great deal. 

What about pneumonia and cancer? Pneumonia will be 
conquered because the germ cause is known and the ways 
of science are marvellous. The establishment of types of 
pneumococci, and the development of serums and vaccines 
through the work of Cole, Dochez, Avery, Chickering, 
Amoss, Olitsky, Felton, Huntoon, and Rosenow indicate 
the nature of the attack and the possibilities of success. Al- 
ready some of the types seem to yield to specific treatment. 
Coupled with these come the special studies that have been 
made of chemical substances, such as quinine derivatives, 
which have some virtue. And oxygen administration is now 
being widely used to prolong life in the multiple attack on 
this deadly disease. 

But cancer may be another story. Already some are in- 
sisting that cancer is the natural end of man, that senility 
is itself a sort of cancer of the whole body. Of course, can- 
cer deaths are on the increase, because the disease is essen- 
tially one of older people and more people are living longer 
than used to reach an advanced age. Hence more cancer. 
The cancer can be removed surgically and its progress 
halted, the growth of the cell may be checked by X-ray or 
by radium. Then the body continues to wear out, and the 
cells lose gradually the power of repair. So senile decay 
comes upon the human being. One begins now to see these 
specimens of living death everywhere about, tottering 
shakily and gazing with lacklustre eyes on the—to them— 
incomprehensible scene. They force the action of laggard 
intestines with lubricating oils, and concoctions of drugs. 
They stimulate the action of the shaky heart, steadying It 
with digitalis. They gasp for air while sleeping upright, 
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coughing the phlegm that accumulates as epithelial cells 
are cast off from the air passages. Occasionally, they are 
dragged forth as specimens of what man can accomplish in 
years to give advice to the young on how to reach advanced 
age. The advice is seldom good because the result is not of 
their accomplishment. 

I am not one of those who believe that increasing years 
of human life are under all conditions an unmixed blessing. 
It is not so much the years as what one can do with them. 
Our glorious state makes no provisions for the aged. What 
pitiable objects are octogenarians and nonagenarians when 
they have not the means of subsistence and of nursing 
care. What price these extra years when they are years of 
dependence! Already philosophers and statesmen begin to 
prate alarmingly of scientific euthanasia for the aged. 

What, then, of rejuvenation, of Steinach and of Voro- 
noff? Their experiments are unsubstantiated, their theories 
unsupported by evidence. Almost ten years have passed 
since the announcement of these techniques, and where are 
the living cases to substantiate the claims? Just as the 
“cures”. for cancer fall naturally without scientific attack 
through the progress of the years, so too is time the great 
exposer of false claims of rejuvenation. Such cases as have 
come to public knowledge, one in England, one in Ger- 
many, and several in this country, reveal an utter failure. 
And at the great International Congress of Physiology in 
stockholm last year, the publicist Voronoff sat in moody 
silence, unable to withstand the searching questions of his 
colleagues, notably Carlson of the University of Chicago. 
So far as we now know, the human cell is not to be brought 
to life when the process of decay sets in. But Carrel takes 
the cells of a chicken’s heart and keeps them alive artifi- 
cially for years beyond the period when they should have 
died, indeed not only alive but reproducing and active. 
Perhaps when we learn all we ought to know about vita- 
mins and the chemistry of the cells and mineral salts, and 
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the physical basis of life, and the way in which light, heat, 
and electricity influence the human organism, we may be 
able to do more for the human cell. But that day is far, far 
away, and many things may happen before that time. 

Let us then content ourselves with a fine existence up to 
sixty or seventy, and a gradual decline from sixty to seventy 
on, as the most we can really hope for and achieve. It will, 
of course, be the tendency for the longer lived and physi- 
cally best stocks to populate the earth. Indeed, it has al- 
ready been shown that it is the tendency of the best edu- 
cated and most successful to have more children than the 
average. But to-day the educated and the successful seem 
to be in a hopeless minority. How many years must pass 
until their number increases to a controlling percentage’ 
And if it does, what will the world do for its “robots”? 

The body of man is not what it used to be. The big- 
boned, muscular, prognathic, hairy, stupid ape man has 
given way to the smooth-skinned, bald, slightly corpulent, 
spindly legged, and thin-armed mental dynamo. For the 
sharp-nosed, keen-eared savage with quick vision, sensi- 
tive touch, and rapid response, substitute the alert-brained, 
heavily bespectacled, false-toothed director behind a desk. 
From his sanctum lead the tentacles of electric transmission 
and intensification of voice bidding to action. For weakened 
vision modern man prescribes telescopes, periscopes, and 
microscopes as well as optical lenses. For the ears there are 
radio tubes, microphones, and audition devices. For the 
sense of touch are provided calipers and other instruments 
of measurement more fine than the fingers of Jimmy Val- 
entine. And though the sense of smell is not aided mechani- 
cally, the smells themselves are intensified to the point 
where they are obnoxious and overpowering. One wonders, 
indeed, how men tolerate now the oily, irritating, suffocat- 
ing vapors resulting from the combinations of thousands 
of automobile exhausts and the evaporation of the covering 
of oiled roads. Muscles—except those of the heart and in- 
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ternal organs—are a well-nigh unnecessary attribute for 
modern man; the power of the machines makes brute 
strength merely a matter for exhibition and dramatic show. 

But with all this the population begins to divide itself 
with special types of men selected for special purposes. The 
experts already classify the aviator type by temperament, 
sense of balance, and other Lindberghian qualities. It seems 
reasonable to believe that selection will develop more and 
more bird men as the customs of the world require them. 
But these bird men do not develop the multivisioned eye of 
the bird or the fly. They are aided by the mechanical de- 
vices that make the human eye suffice for flying. Indeed, 
even the sense of equilibrium is less important with every 
type of compass and similar instrument to assure the bird 
man of his exact position in space. Only the brain must 
change. And it is the brain of man which has changed most 
and oftenest to equip man for changing conditions. In sev- 
eral recently published volumes, particularly Herrick’s 
“The Brains of Rats and Men,” and Tilney’s monumental 
discussion “The Brain from Ape to Man,” the gradual de- 
velopment of this highly sensitized human organ has been 
well portrayed. Brain power, as Tilney emphasizes, ad- 
mittedly is the secret of human success. 

Is the human brain to develop sufficiently to permit man 
to avoid disaster, war, revolution, and civic incompatibili- 
ties? Are we perhaps to develop a reasoning type of mind 
which will avoid stupidity in the management of social or- 
ganization, a brain which will be free from superstition, 
delusion, and mental disturbance? A study of the evolution 
of the human brain through thousands, indeed through 
hundreds of thousands of years, indicates that without a 
doubt such a brain will be developed. The attitude is per- 
haps as optimistic and rose-colored a conception as one 
might well desire. With such a brain, man’s conflict with 
his environment will be much less of a struggle. With such 
acentral directing power, the inexactitudes of biology, 
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physiology, pathology, and eugenics will become mechani- 
cally accurate. A clear knowledge of man will permit 
greater ability in the control of man, just as a knowledge of 
the causes of disease brings them under man’s supervision, 
Least understood of all processes in life are the intelligence, 
thought, hopes, and emotions of the human being. 

Conceive of a human being in the future, then, as a man 
of much the same type as the one we know to-day, but with 
a mental power that will make far different his human re- 
lationships. Conceive of him as attacking epidemics wisely 
and without the necessity of overcoming the rabid and fa- 
natical actions of the superstitious or the commercially 
minded propaganda of the cultist. Conceive of him as tak- 
ing proper care to avoid poverty and ignorance. Think of 
human beings with enough knowledge of scientific breed- 
ing to begin a gradual lowering of the tremendous number 
of the insane, the mentally defective, even the stupid that 
now make any social or hygienic problem full of well-nigh 
insurmountable difficulties. For available knowledge seems 
to indicate that only scientific breeding will overcome the 
problems of mental defect and incapacity. True, general 
paralysis is now controlled through our knowledge of its 
syphilitic origin, but dementia praecox, mongolian idiocy, 
and various forms of schizophrenia are practically as hid- 
den in mystery as they were one hundred years ago. 

This we do know—the minds of men are being beset by 
the speed of a civilization that seems to strive more and 
more for greater rapidity. So tumultuous is the noise of 
our city streets that organizations are already being formed 
to attack this menace to rest. Constant stimulation wears to 
a point of fatigue from which there is no recovery the deli- 
cate nerve cells of the human body. In the control of such 
functional psychologic disorders as hysteria, psychasthenia, 
and neurasthenia medicine will have to take account of the 
extent to which modern civilization shares in the causation. 
Certainly these disorders are far more prevalent in indus- 
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trialized countries than they were five decades ago. Every 
physician knows to-day of the intimate connection between 
unhygienic living conditions, bad nutrition, poverty, and 
disease. The intelligent man of the future will know how 
to attack such causes of sickness, and to overcome them. 

The more highly specialized the human tissue becomes 
—and that of the nervous system is the most highly spe- 
cialized in the body—the more difficult it is to remedy 
when afflicted by trauma or disease. Its resistance perhaps 
is as great as that of any other portion of the body, and 
access to it is difficult. Nevertheless, such conditions as in- 
fantile paralysis, epidemic encephalitis, general paralysis, 
or locomotor ataxia are now doing terrible damage to the 
human brain, and no one knows the effects of such disease 
on the brain in the future. But these infections should and, 
no doubt, will be brought under control. 

Fundamental studies in biophysics indicate that sunlight 
has definite effect on tissue specialization and may bear 
some relationship to nervous stability. Major prophets in 
this field predict a future when the sunlight—the ultra- 
violet rays lost to man when he came indoors—will glow 
from every incandescent bulb. They predict a brown- 
skinned race of men with a much more stable nervous sys- 
tem, less given to emotional upsets and thereby less sus- 
ceptible to the degenerative diseases. 

Much is said of the possibility of curing all of the dis- 
orders of the social and physical world by changing sys- 
tems of government. Medicine is unwilling to consent to 
any system that will take away an individual patient from 
his individual physician and make him simply a unit in a 
great scheme of organization. The sick human being de- 
mands individualization. The more delicately constituted 
he may be, the more individual the brain that motivates 
him, the more important is the maintenance of that per- 
‘onal contact which forms the basis of medical practice. 
The individuality of the physician must be kept free in the 
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application of modern medical knowledge to the man of 
the future. 

The argument is repeatedly made that modern social and 
medical activities tend to interfere with the process of natu- 
ral selection and thereby to perpetuate the unfit and to 
make them a drag upon humanity in general. The argu- 
ment cannot be entirely dismissed, since the lame, the halt, 
the blind, the weak, and the degenerate are already with 
us in alarming numbers. The correction of such defects 
does not absorb the inherent weakness. However, physical 
shortcomings do not necessarily imply mental defects. Even 
in times of great disaster such as earthquake, volcanic erup- 
tion, fire, and flood, as many survive through exercise of 
the wits as through manipulation of the pedal extremities, 
Moreover, the world must have some men of strong bodies 
even if they have feeble brains; oso stultissimus, pos- 
sessed of great physical powers, provides the laborers upon 
whom modern civilization so greatly leans. 

H. S. Jennings has well emphasized the fact that the 
survival of a genetically defective individual does not in- 
crease the degeneracy of later generations; it is propaga- 
tion that provides new defectives. The civilized man of 
the future will control propagation as well as survival. He 
will determine to a large extent the nature of his populace 
as well as the physical factors in his environment. 

The gradual growth of the population means greater 
demands on material resources. The eminent chemist 
Svante August Arrhenius, director of the Nobel Institute 
in Stockholm, warned us some years ago that mankind must 
discover new sources of energy within a thousand years of 
that humanity would fall back to a state of civilization 
similar to that of the mediaeval period. The greatest prob- 
lem of our times he considered the finding of new raw ma- 
terials and new sources of energy and the conservation of 
what we have. The chief centre of population in the future 
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will be at the source of new energy. Little did Arrhenius 
realize that vast untapped sources of energy must exist by 
which life goes on. The possibilities inherent in light as 
the medium from which tremendous energies may be de- 
veloped are already the source of intensive researches by 
physicists. 

The place of the physician in the social scheme is becom- 
ing more and more the consideration of every forward- 
looking philosopher. Our hygiene is changing from a moral 
to a scientific hygiene. The world looks to the physician, 
as Stewart Paton has expressed it, for a constructive pro- 
gramme of living that will appeal to the imagination and 
the higher emotions of struggling humanity more than to 
statistical reminders of success in preventing disease and in 
prolonging life. The physician must determine what condi- 
tions are necessary to produce great men and great societies 
and then direct the steps towards race improvement. 

Science has reduced the death rate and endowed our up- 
per classes with knowledge and means for birth control. 
Our lowest and degenerate groups tend to disappear by the 
activities of disease and of physical forces. But our lower 
middle classes include the stupid, inefficient, and thought- 
less. This group constantly replenishes itself. Its death rate 
has fallen more rapidly in recent years, and the birth rate 
has scarcely changed at all. The freedom from disease by 
the progress of modern medicine, from war by the changes 
in habits of thought, from famine by modern food distri- 
bution, and from many other ills of society now makes 
it possible for men to increase enormously in numbers. It is 
not surprising that all great leaders have called on our up- 
per classes to increase their progeny to meet the great wave 
of births coming up from below. The hope of the future 
lies either in cutting off the surplus from below or in over- 
coming the deficit from above. The argument is cogent 
that even though birth control and its technique be taught 
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to the group most in need of it, their very inability to look 
to the future with foresight makes such methods in their 
hands inefficient and useless. 

“The advancement of society,” said Dr. John C. Mer- 
riam of the Carnegie Institution in Washington, “depends 
on six important factors”: 

The securing of new knowledge by discovery, invention, 
and research. 

Unification of knowledge and the understanding of the 
interrelation of its parts. 

The development of adequate means for establishing 
continuity in knowledge. : 

The physical and mental effectiveness of the individual, 

Continued betterment of economic and political organi- 
zation. 

Enlargement of the fundamental or basic capacity of the 
individual. 

In every one of these important processes the physician 
is beginning to take a leading part. He has devised schemes 
for conducting research, for carrying on his knowledge, 
for improving the individual, and for organizing medicine 
so that it will reach every individual in the community. 
Medicine unaided cannot, however, prepare the way for 
continuing the growth or evolution of the human being or 
of mankind in the mass. Medicine itself is to-day the 
adaptation to the human life of all knowledge. 

The physician must meet his responsibility to the public 
in the changing order of society. Beneath its great prob- 
lems will always be medical problems; there can be but 
little happiness without health. The physician can no 
longer be merely an “ambulance hopper” responding with 
a great rush to human suffering in time of emergency. He 
is to-day a part of the whole social, economic, and political 
organization of mankind. 
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REPROACH TO DEAD POETS 
By ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


OU who have spoken words in the earth, 
You who have broken the silence, 
utterers, 
Sayers in all lands, to all peoples, 
Writers in candle soot on the skins 
Of rams for those who came after you, voices 
Echoed at night in the arched doors, 
And at noon in the shadow of fig trees,— 
Hear me! 
Were there not 

Words? 

Were there not words to tell with? 
Were there not leaf sounds in the mouths 
Of women from over-sea and a call 
Of birds on the lips of the children of strangers? 
Were there not words in all languages? 
(In many tongues the same thing differently, 
The name cried out, Thalassa—the sea— 
Thesea! ... 
The sun and moon character representing 
Brightness. The night sound of the wind for 
Always, for Ever-and-ever. The verb 
Created after the speech of crickets . . .) 
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Were there not words to tell with, 
to tell 
What lands these are, what are these 
Lights through the night leaves and these voices 
Crying among us as winds rise? . . . 


Or whence, of what race we are, that dwell with them’ 


Were there not words to tell with, 
you that have told 


The kings’ names and the hills remembered for battles’ 
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THE REAL SCHOLAR GIPSY 
By MARJORIE NICOLSON 


INCE the day when Matthew Arnold, lying on the 
“bent grass” of an Oxfordshire hill, read again that 
“oft-read tale” of Joseph Glanvill’s scholar gipsy, 
the spirit of the lost scholar has haunted Oxford. 

Who has not, “above Godstow Bridge, when haytime’s 
here” caught a glimpse of that “outlandish garb,” that 
“figure spare”? Who has not with him 


. climb’d the hill, 
And gain’d the white brow of the Cumner range, 
Turn’d once to watch, while thick the snowflakes fall, 
The line of festa] light in Christ-Church hall; 


who has not, lying where Matthew Arnold once lay, hear- 
ing still the “bleating of the folded flocks,” pondered on 
that scholar of the seventeenth century, and turned to read 
Glanvill’s words in “The Vanity of Dogmatizing”’: 

“There was very lately a lad in the University of Ox- 
ford, who was by his poverty forced to leave his studies 
there; and at last to join himself to a company of vagabond 
gipsies. Among these extravagant people, by the insinuat- 
ing subtilty of his carriage, he quickly got so much of their 
love and esteem as that they discovered to him their mys- 
tery. After he had been a pretty while well exercised in the 
trade, there chanced to ride by a couple of scholars, who 
had formerly been of his acquaintance. They quickly spied 
out their old friend among the gipsies; and he gave them 
an account of the necessity which drove him to that kind of 
life, and told them that the people he went with were not 
such impostors as they were taken for, but that they had a 
traditional kind of learning among them, and could do 
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wonders by the power of imagination, their fancy binding 
that of others; that himself had learned much of their art. 
and when he had compassed the whole secret, he intended, 
he said, to leave their company, and give the world an ac- 
count of what he had learned.” 

As we lay aside Arnold’s poem or the worn old quarto in 
which Glanvill first told the tale, we are moved to con- 
jecture: Who was the scholar gipsy? Was there really a 
“lad in the University” who left his studies there and 
joined a company of nomads, who learned their language 
and their way of life, who developed from their teachings 
a theory of “wonders by the power of imagination’? 

Such a scholar gipsy there was; and his tale is one of the 
most curious even of that age of romance. But though his 
memory has haunted Oxford, he himself did not. Glanvill 
is a romancer, the least trustworthy of historians; he knew 
well enough that a tale is all the better if it happens near at 
hand. When in 1661 he wrote those words which Arnold 
read, he knew the scholar gipsy only as the subject of a 
tale told at Oxford and at Cambridge—and doubtless at 
many a continental university—localized usually in the 
place where it was told. But, curiously enough, ten years 
later Glanvill’s path was to cross that of the man of whom 
he had written, and Glanvill was to hear from his own 
lips in broken language—Dutch, and French, and German, 
with a smattering of Latin, and, as time went on, more and 
more English—that tale and many another. For Glanvill’s 
was but one of the many stories told in those days about 
Baron Francis Mercury Van Helmont, son of Jean Baptiste 
Van Helmont, last of the alchemists, first of the great 
chemists. 

There was not in Europe a more romantic figure, nor one 
about whom more traditions clustered. The essence of his 
attraction lay in his mystery. He had dabbled in chemistry, 
and was learned in esoteric knowledge; he had fought in 
battles, and beaten his way through outraged mobs that 
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clamored for his life; it was whispered that the mantle of 
his magical father had fallen upon his shoulders—that he 
had found the universal medicine and the philosopher’s 
stone, that he knew the mystery of the Great Arcanum. 
There was no country in which he had not lived. One 
comes upon his name to-day in unexpected places; it stands 
forth suddenly from books of science, of philosophy, of 
sorcery, of travel; it peers from faded letters written in 
French, English, German, Latin. Where he was born, and 
when, we cannot say; he had numbered fourscore years in 
1696; and in the preface which he wrote for the “Works” 
of his famous father (volumes in which occurs for the first 
time our familiar word gas, which Jean Baptiste Van Hel- 
mont first used) he describes his father as “Toparch or 
Governor in Mérode, Royenborch, Oorschot, Pellines.” 
From his own books and the prefaces he wrote for books 
f others, and from casual references of his contempora- 
ries, We may reconstruct many of the events of his life. 
But the man himself is not in those events. In the British 
Museum lies an old notebook, whose official notation— 
“Sloane Mss. §30, translated by Dr. D. Foote”—gives no 
hint of its charm. Here in the yellowed pages, the quaint 
lavor of Van Helmont’s Dutch not lost in Foote’s seven- 
teenth-century English, one may find the real Van Hel- 
mont; and if we turn occasionally from that volume to the 
‘till unpublished letters of one of his contemporaries, we 
may tell for the first time the story of the real scholar gipsy. 
The autobiographical fragments in his notebook read 
like a youthful romance, though Van Helmont was already 
aman of more than middle age when he jotted them down. 
Ingenuous and outspoken, with the candor of a child, he 
cid not know reserve or reticence; he discusses himself and 
the universe with equal delight. He is as egocentric, as 
perennially youthful as Peter Pan. Electors palatine and 
cardinals, princes of Germany and lords of the Inquisition 
jostle for elbowroom in the crowd which surrounds this 
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great child. He is the Falstaff of his chronicle, never at g 
loss for an answer, uttering incredible exaggerations with 
immense gravity—a playboy of a forgotten world. He 
abounds in magnificent beginnings: “As I was carried pris- 
oner through all ye towns in Italy . . .” or “When we 
stood still in any Town or City, where all ye People had 
their eyes upon me. . .” 

In that notebook we may see him for the moment as his 
contemporaries whom he fascinated saw him; we follow 
his adventures with the breathlessness of Desdemona: Van 
Helmont alone among robbers in the gloom of a German 
evening, “all this being in a wood,” looking, as he says, 
“kindly” upon his would-be assassins; Van Helmont fight- 
ing his way single-handed through a mob of men and 
women crying for his blood; Van Helmont setting spurs to 
his horse and riding with a shout through the mob while 
muskets were discharged about him; Van Helmont stand- 
ing unperturbed in the great storm upon his ship, “which 
took in so much that all our goods were swimming in her 
and all our provisions lost.” We echo his ingenuous delight 
in the guard which was required to bear him to the Inquisi- 
tion—Falstaff-like it grows in the telling, “being never 
less than 3, 4, 5, or 6 score soldjers”—and so rapt do we 
become that, as we share his ecstasy, when unconscious 
after one of his adventures he was left for dead (“but all 
the while it seemed to me as if I had been encompassed 
round with Light and great Joy”), so we come back to 
reality with a shock of surprise, as the colors fade, the great 
light grows “darker and darker, till at last it was quite 
dark, and then I awaked, and found my head in plasters.” 

Since it was not an autobiography he was writing, many 
of his adventures find no place in the notebook; for what 
he designed was an account of various original theories, 
each one illustrated by an experience drawn from his rich 
store. We look in vain for any detailed account here 0! 
those days spent with the gipsies. What was the university 
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from which he went away? We cannot tell, for he seems to 
have known many of the continental universities. The gip- 
sies enter his notebook only when he speaks of their lan- 
suage, which he learned when he lived with them. The 
“traditional kind of learning” of which Glanvill spoke, 
still interests him; but it has become merged in his mind 
with a larger problem of traditional learning—the Cad- 
hala, his mature enthusiasm. The gipsy story fascinated his 
contemporaries, and is told again and again; earlier books 
of biography, if they mention nothing else, repeat that, but 
it is a tale at which he seems to shrug his shoulders. How 
should he recall those youthful days—he who since that 
time had lived with kings and princes, so abundant that he 
does not even pause to localize them? His royal hosts are 


' nameless. From among the crowd of European rulers, who 


vied with each other for his services, he deigns to remem- 
ber in his notebook only a few. 

There was, for instance, the youthful Margrave whom 
he visited at Augusta. Hearing that the great magician was 
passing through his territories, the ruler sent in haste to 
beseech him—Van Helmont knew no royal commands—to 
favor him with counsel and advice. The great man deigned 
totarry; but since other monarchs called, his stay could not 
be long. For six days he remained, so closely closeted with 
his host that not even the Margrave’s privy councillors knew 
what was occurring; jealous murmurs rose and swelled 
and finally broke into protestations. On the seventh day the 
unperturbed Van Helmont took his departure; but hardly 
had he left the palace when the youthful Margrave fell 
intoa swoon, from which no effort could rouse him. Rumor 
that flies over the housetops spread from the privy coun- 
cillors to the royal household, from the household to the 
townspeople; the magician had murdered their master; 
the hue and cry was on! 

Amusingly enough, we may read the story to-day from 
‘wo points of view. It is told in an unpublished letter writ- 
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ten by an English physician in Italy, who, to discredit Van 
Helmont’s theories, repeats as facts the tale of his poison- 
ing the Margrave, and of his ignominious flight. But Van 
Helmont himself narrates the story in his notebook with a 
difference. Alone he faces the enemy; single-handed, he 
beats off the insane mob; and at last, having felled count- 
less numbers, he puts spurs to his horse, and with a gesture 
gallops magnificently away, while the bullets crack and spit 
about him. But mark the climax! Twenty-four hours lates, 
while the pursuit was still on, the Margrave recovered, and 
heard in wrath of the attack upon his friend. Poison? Not 
for an instant did he entertain such a thought. Van Hel- 
mont’s fascination had been so great, his wisdom so pro- 
found, that the Margrave had listened enthralled for eight- 
een hours a day; at six each morning, Van Helmont had 
retired to sleep for six hours; but the Margrave, not s 
wise, had spent those hours in writing down the secrets he 
had learned. Six days of this strain had told even upon his 
youth and enthusiasm; on the seventh, at the departure of 
the master, he had fallen into a sleep of complete exhaus- 
tion! All that he could do, he endeavored, to make amen; 
for the treatment of his revered guest; but Van Helniont 
harbored no resentment. These things, he reflected, were 
inevitable in such a life as his; magnanimously he dismissed 
the whole affair; but, he is careful to add with naive pride, 
“After that ye whole of ye administration of ye affairs of 
that Country went through my hands.” 

Less dramatic, though not less interesting, was his ex- 
perience with “a certain prince of Germany,” which served 
to illustrate some half-dozen of his theories. Troubled by 
the begging in his province, the ruler sent for that counsel- 
lor of princes. Van Helmont’s mighty intellect was bent 
upon the problem. A brief moment of frowning contem- 
plation; then he propounded a scheme which might well 
cause a pang of envy in the hearts of modern efficiency ¢%- 
perts, a scheme whereby the beggars were to be set to wors 
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sowing flax in large quantities; while the crop was grow- 
ing, they were to be occupied in building “spinning houses” 
and places for weaving; this done, it would be time to har- 
vest the crop; and then the versatile crew would be sta- 
tioned in the houses they had built to convert the flax they 
had sown into fine linen; when the finished product was 
produced, it would be time for re-sowing—and so ad in- 
finitum. 

With the efficient prince of Germany, to suggest was to 
accomplish; he promptly set off on horseback, with his 
advisor, seeking a place for the erection of the “linnen 
houses.” Characteristically, Van Helmont discovered al- 
most at once the perfect place, which happened, however, 
to be thickly wooded. One great tree so fascinated him that 
he could not bear to give the order for its felling; after all, 
he reasoned, trees have their spirits, and the potent spirit of 
that tree held him enraptured so that he “made an idol of 
it by loving it overmuch.” Yet when later in the afternoon 
he and his prince sat refreshing themselves in its shade, Van 
Helmont noticed that already some of the branches had be- 
gun to wither; were it not better, he reasoned, that this 
great tree should fall for use, than wither where it stood? 
Reluctantly he gave command; but as the workmen la- 
bored, irresistible force drove him to watch the destruction 
of the “beloved object.” With a great crash the tree came 
down, swerving in its fall so that it bore its executioner 
with it; and Van Helmont fell to earth, caught in the 
mighty arms of his idol. ““Wch image,” he added with in- 
tense seriousness, “‘is a reality, and hath a spirit in it, though 
a wrong one.” 

But again, as always, the story-teller becomes merged in 
the scientist and philosopher. Prince and woodmen fade 
trom the scene, and we are never to know the result of the 
economic experiment; for this impatient narrator cares 
only for beginnings. Van Helmont, who bore a charmed 
life, could not be destroyed by mere druidical nemesis; he 
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recovered consciousness to find himself with a broken 
shoulder, and to criticise the physicians who tried to set it, 
Impatient of their attempts, he cured himself at last by q 
treatment which Sir Kenelm Digby of “Powder of Sym- 
pathy” fame, must have applauded if he knew of it. Send. 
ing the woodmen to the forest, he procured sawdust from 
his enemy; this he mixed with flowers of the tree, and in- 
fused the whole in wine. The sympathetic cure was effec- 
tive; and the “Wandering Heremite,” as he called himself, 
set out on his adventures once more. 

While, however, the physicians had been doing their 
orthodox if clumsy best, Van Helmont, never idle, had 
been developing through practical experience, what he 
called his “Anatomy of Paine.” “Ye parts of ye broken 
bones jarr’d against one another,” he declared, “wceh was 
a very sensible pain”; yet he insists that pain may be a salu- 
tary agent, if it forces the subject to realize the power of 
his intellectual over his physical nature. Indeed, the basis 
of the medical treatment implied in his own works is a be- 
lief that disease and pain are accidents of nature, to be over- 
come by the power of the mind. The power of imagination 
—that idea which he had drawn so long ago from the gip- 
sies—was to him of vast importance in the curing of dis- 
eases; and later, years after not only his contemporaries, 
but most of his disciples were dead, Van Helmont gathere¢ 
together all that he had learned of the power of the im- 
agination to cure and cause sickness, and published it in hi 
“Spirit of Diseases,” “wherein,” as the title-page declares, 
“is shewed how much the Mind influenceth the Body in 
causing and curing of Diseases.” Here we may find his 
theory of “sympathetic cures” carried to its conclusion: not 
only may man by the power of his imagination transform 
pain into a salutary agent, but, as the gipsies had said, his 
“fancy binding that of others,” he may do much to rouse 
more feeble wills and imaginations to conquer their own 
weaknesses. So, as the broken bones rubbed together there 
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in the palace of the German prince, Van Helmont found 


' himself proving his belief that man’s imagination and 


man’s will are supreme above his material trials. When he 


' determined, he says, that the excruciating pain in his shoul- 


der was “nothing less, but my owne life, excited or inflamed 


| for my good . . . I began to love my pain.” Love, be it 


noticed; not merely disregard, or tolerate; he was no trim- 
mer, this mighty hunter before the Lord! 

The supreme example of his belief in this theory occurs 
during one of the glimpses which he gives of himself be- 
fore the Inquisition. Why he was there he never says; in 
fact, he declares to the end that he never knew. But that 
good gossip, Samuel Hartlib, the correspondent of most of 
the great men of his day, was not far wrong when he wrote 
to John Worthington on February 14, 1662: “From Hel- 
mont we have none other tidings but that he is still prisoner, 
and that very close, no man being admitted to him. They 
accuse him of seducing the Prince of Sultzbach” (he adds 
in another place, “from having brought him to Holland 
among heretics”) “and of having spoken ill of the Jesuits, 
and such like matters; whereas their aim seems to be no 
other but to force out of him some of his father’s secrets.” 
Whatever the reason for the various imprisonments which 
Van Helmont suffered—and Hartlib, who knew his man 
shrewdly, wonders “whether he hath provoked by any free 
speeches”—the Inquisition afforded Van Helmont his su- 
preme opportunity of developing his Anatomy of Pain. 
Shakespeare’s philosopher could not endure the toothache; 
this wanderer logically justified the rack. “When I arrived 
from Germany to Rome in the Inquisition,” he writes, “I 
continued so that when they told me they would burn me, 
and that they would put me to the rack, I asked them 
whether I should have no justice done me, and they told 
me know. I onely said that if that were so, I was happier 
than severall great princes who are racked as bad and can- 
not see their tormentors, whereas I should have that ad- 
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vantage as to see him, and besides, whatsoever punishment 
happens to a man that is innocent, it doth him much good, 
And as to burning,” he concluded judicially, “I considered 
and balanced ye thing on both sides, whether it were better 
to be burned or no, and after all J found more for than 
against burning, that is my arguments concluded it rather 
better to be burnt if it should come to that.” 

Such had been the life of this extraordinary character, 
adventurer, alchemist, and philosopher, when in 1670, 
having wandered over the rest of Europe, he turned for the 
first time towards England. During the years which fol- 
low, we may see him best through the yet unpublished let- 
ters of the Cambridge philosopher, his fellow cabbalist and 
fellow theorist, whom he had come to England to see— 
Henry More, the leader of that small but powerful band 
of Cambridge Platonists. It is entirely characteristic of Van 
Helmont that the first glimpse we have of him in England 
should show him, not at Cambridge but at Newmarket; 
and if not close to the King, at least rubbing shoulders with 
the royal physician. More wrote on October 13, 1670: 
“Having intelligence from Dr. Clark, the Kinges Physi- 
cian, young Van Helmont was at New Markett and in- 
tended that week to come to me at Christ Colledge as hav- 
ing letters for me out of Germany, I have differ’d my jour- 
ney until next weeke.” Then follows the story of their first 
meeting: Van Helmont, who “can speake French and Ital- 
ian, but Latin very brokenly,” talking chiefly through a 
Dutch interpreter, delivering his letters from the Princess 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, but inquiring first for “a little book 
of preexistence,” which, curiously enough, turned out to 
be the “Lux Orientalis” of that very Joseph Glanvill who 
ten years before had told the story of the scholar gipsy. 

The meeting between Van Helmont and More marked 
an epoch. It was to have an important effect upon the rela- 
tionship of British and continental thought; and some 0! 
its results we are but now perceiving. It had its effect also 
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| upon the life of Van Helmont; as a result of it, this coun- 


sellor of princes, whose life had been spent largely at the 
courts of rulers, this man who had come merely to deliver 


+ a royal message and make the acquaintance of Henry 


More, was to spend more than eight years in a tiny War- 


| wickshire village, laboring for the relief of a patient whose 


name he had never heard. Descartes had dedicated his great 


> work to the Princess Elizabeth, the only person, he de- 
' clared, who truly understood his system. Henry More, his 


follower, devoted his life and work to the service of his 
lady—his “heroine pupil,” the Lady Anne, Viscountess 
Conway, undoubtedly one of the most remarkable women in 
England. She had been Anne Finch, daughter of Heneage 
Finch, Recorder of London and Speaker of the House of 
Commons; she was the sister of Heneage Finch, first Earl 
of Nottingham, Lord Chancellor of England, and the wife 
of Edward, third Viscount Conway, afterwards Secretary 
of State. Her acquaintance with More had come about 
through her favorite brother, John Finch, later ambassador 
to Turkey, who had been More’s pupil at Cambridge, and 
who had gone from Cambridge to Italy, where he became 
the first English professor of anatomy at the universities of 
Pisa and Padua. 

The remarkable story of Anne Conway can detain us 
here only in so far as it bears upon Van Helmont. Suffice it 
to say that she suffered for thirty years with a headache 
which for twenty years was unceasing; every known cure 
was tried in vain; every physician of note was consulted; 
her life is a record of seventeenth-century medicine. Yet in 
spite of pain so excruciating that it seemed to observers that 
che could not bear it, she taught herself Latin and Greek, 
mathematics and astronomy; she was one of the earliest 
readers of Descartes in England. To her Henry More 
wrote for thirty years letters of gossip and news and advice, 
‘uggestions for study and admonitions against it, setting 
down in his crabbed hand tales of apparitions and ghosts, 
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information about new books, gossip of her friends—any- 
thing and everything, as he himself declared, which might 
“assuage the torments of your head.” The story of his de. 
votion to Anne Conway is the finest evidence of that “Pla. 
tonism” to which he dedicated his life, certainly a tale as 
poignant as that of Swift and Stella. 

To Henry More, then, the English visit of Van Hel- 
mont was of supreme importance less because of the pos:- 
bility for philosophical converse, than because this man was 
the most famous physician in Europe. Through his inter- 
preter he poured out the long story of her baffling head- 
ache; excitedly, he sat down to write to her of the poss- 
bility of a cure. At first Van Helmont could promise only 
that if her physician would send him an account, he would 
attempt to prescribe at a distance; the lady was too ill to 
come to him. “When I told him how far off from London 
your Ladyship was,” wrote More, “he seemed to despaire 
of having the opportunity to see you, his staying in Eng- 
land being so short, not above a month, and he having 
buisinesse with Prince Rupert in regard to that family.” 
But Conway was prompt to bring persuasion to bear; and 
Van Helmont set out for Ragley Hall near Alcester—to- 
day the seat of the Marquis of Hertford—which, except 
for brief business visits to the continent, he was not to leave 
for more than eight years. “All I can say of Van Helmont’s 
success with my wife,” wrote Conway from London to his 
brother-in-law in December, “‘is that she hath gained upon 
him so far, as that he will do for her all that is in his power; 
he hath sent into Germany for medicines for her, and will 
return to her as soon as his business will permit, and my stay 
here is only for him, and to carry him down with me.” 

Of his eight years with the Viscountess, and of his de- 
votion to her, More’s letters are ample evidence. Ragley 
Hall became one of the scientific and intellectual centres 0! 
England; members of the Royal Society journeyed down tc 
visit him and to see the laboratory which he had established 
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there. Here more than once Joseph Glanvill came to see the 
scholar gipsy of whose youthful experience he had written. 
Occasionally Van Helmont went up to London as on the 
occasion when he sat to Sir Peter Lely for the famous por- 
trait which hangs to-day in the National Gallery, after 
more than two hundred years in the library at Ragley Hall, 
where he himself had seen it. Most of his time was spent 
with the Viscountess, and his labors continued until the 
end, although he soon became aware that not even his 
power was effectual in her case. Yet though his skill availed 
little against the disease of her body, it had a profound ef- 
fect upon her mind. His eager intellect sought constantly 
for new fare; books and pamphlets in German, Dutch, and 
Latin, as well as English, found their way to Ragley Hall. 
Many of these he read to his patient in the long hours when 
she could not read, translating, expounding, enlarging. The 
tales of the adventurous wandering which had brought him 
into contact with people and ideas so different from her 
own, awakened in her cloistered ears echoes of a new and 
fascinating world. He was a fantastic person, bristling with 
paradoxes, as Leibniz afterwards said, full of strange im- 
aginings, a living embodiment of the charm and danger of 
that power which his century called “enthusiam.”’ Nothing 
human was alien to him. When a group of Quakers began 
to hold their meetings near Ragley, it was inevitable that 
they should have attracted the attention of this curious in- 
dividual. Stopping occasionally at their assemblies, he re- 
turned full of enthusiastic interest, mingled at first with 
amusement, to pour it all out to the Viscountess in her 
chamber. In its essentials, Van Helmont’s own theology 
had much in common with the Quaker doctrine; and 
where agreement ceased, he shared the fortunate talent of 
the White Queen of being able to believe six impossible 
things before breakfast. With his limited command of 
English, he was no precisian in speech, and much that dis- 
turbed many a learned Englishman in the Quaker phrase- 
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ology left him untouched. Then, too, he lacked the char- 
acteristic British reserve; the fervor and passion which of- 
fended the English sense of decorum stirred the more emo- 
tional foreigner. Gradually the physician from the Hall, in 
his queer outlandish dress, became a figure so familiar as to 
cause no comment at Quaker meetings; more than one itin- 
erant preacher found himself held by the charm of those 
glowing eyes, and the quaint flavor of the foreign idiom, 
as Van Helmont debated eagerly a point of doctrine. 

To his patient, the attraction of these strange people was 
of a different sort; it lay neither in their doctrine nor in 
their enthusiasm. Constant and unremitting pain had be- 
sieged her mind for many years; yet she still retained her 
acute power of criticism and was aware until the end of in- 
consistencies between her own beliefs and Quaker dogma, 
But, as she wrote in a pathetic letter to More, these were 
“quiet people”; and so she filled her house with Quaker 
servants, and threw open Ragley Hall to the despised and 
rejected sect. George Keith and George Fox frequently 
visited her; Isaac Penington and Charles Lloyd stayed 
more than once at Ragley; William Penn, though he could 
not come to join them, wrote her letters of tender under- 
standing and encouragement, one of which still lies among 
her papers. 

The sequel was inevitable; although social England shud- 
dered and intellectual England frowned, the Viscountess 
Conway became a Quaker; back of her conversion lies an 
interesting unwritten chapter of Quaker history, and of the 
dealing of the Friends with the state, particularly their 
dealings with Heneage Finch, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. Van Helmont, too, became a Quaker, and wore his 
“rustic garb,” as More called it, in a day when that garb 
invited insults and scorn. All More’s arguments and Con- 
way’s entreaties were in vain. In 1677 Conway wrote bit- 
terly to his brother-in-law that all the women about his 
wife were Quakers, and that Van Helmont was “the gov- 
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ernor of that flock” —a surly, sullen people he called them. 
Yet such moods of impatience were rare; gradually both 
family and friends accepted the inevitable; the Lady Con- 
way’s last days were spent in quietness and peace. 

Eight years after his arrival at Ragley, Van Helmont 
performed his last service to the family he had served so 
long. Lord Conway was in Ireland when his wife died. Van 
Helmont, alone at Ragley, prepared a double casket, of 
glass and lead; in this he placed the body of his lady, in 


| spirits of wine, so that Conway might see her once more 
' upon his return. At her own request she was buried without 
' ostentation in the little church at Arrow; on the plain lead 
coffin some later hand has scratched the words “Quaker 


Lady”; it is her only epitaph. 
By 1684 Van Helmont was on the Continent again, with 


' much of his old enthusiasm throwing himself into all sorts 


of schemes, one of which was the establishment of a uni- 
versal language, the lack of which he had deplored when 
in those early days he had talked so haltingly with More 
and the Lady Conway. When he left Ragley, he took with 
him two manuscripts which have had a curious history. 
One was a copy of William Penn’s “Journal of his Travels 
in Holland and Germany,” which Penn had had copied for 
the Viscountess. So convinced was Van Helmont of its im- 
portance that he gave Penn no peace until it was at last pub- 
lished. The other was a little book in which the Viscountess 
herself had set down, in the days of her illness, “haltingly 
and with a black lead pen” her own system of philosophy. 
The effect of that book upon Leibniz, and through him 
upon continental thought, has yet to be estimated. 

As he had discovered the philosopher’s stone, so it 
seemed that Van Helmont had found the fountain of 
youth. He was over sixty when Anne Conway died, yet 
twenty years later we find him again, apparently not a day 
older, as versatile, enthusiastic, compelling as ever. In 1696 
he arrived at Hanover, where he proceeded at once to wait 
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upon two old friends, Sophie, Electress of Brunswick, anj 
Johann Gottfried von Leibniz, at that time librarian 
Hanover. In the letters of Leibniz we catch our lay 
glimpses of him. We can see his fascination then as always, 
and can watch Leibniz as he pondered the possibility of 
himself becoming Van Helmont’s expositor. We see him a 
he appeared in those days: active and alert as ever, dressed 
in plain Quaker dress (not so different this from “the out- 
landish garb,” the “hat of antique shape and cloak of grey” 
of Arnold’s scholar gipsy), with a cloak of the same coarse 
stuff, and a hat without decoration, so that, as Leibniz re- 
marked, one would have thought him an artisan rather 
than a baron. Daily at nine o’clock, Leibniz tells us, he and 
Van Helmont betook themselves to the Electress; here Van 
Helmont held the floor, pouring forth with flashing eyes 
experience, theories, beliefs. From time to time, Leibniz 
interrupted, to clarify, expound, interpret. Here for hous 
Van Helmont went back in memory to those years in Eng- 
land: “He was a particular friend of Madame the Count- 
ess of Conway,” wrote Leibniz more than once, “and has 
told us the story of that remarkable lady.” “He was 3 
friend of M. Henry Morus,” he adds again and again. Of 
the relation between these minor English philosophers an¢ 
the great German, we cannot here speak; but relationship 
there was, and of much importance. 

Fittingly enough, it is in Leibniz’s letters that we hear 
the last word of the scholar gipsy. On the twenty-sevent! 
of December, 1698, he wrote to his friend Hertel: “ln 
spite of myself, I must send you word of the death of Hel- 
mont.” Like his lady before him, Van Helmont was burie! 
with a simplicity, a lack of ostentation, which was charac- 
teristic of the Quakers, but which stirred Leibniz to a bit- 
terness prophetic to all those who remember his own last 
years and his ignominious burial, “more like a robber,” 3 
one of the witnesses declared, “than what he really wa, 
the ornament of his country.” Again Leibniz wrote 
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Hertel in January: “Les cérémonies sont pour les Princes; 
nostre bon Mons. Helmont est délogé sans trompette et sans 
carillon.” The long pilgrimage of the wandering Here- 
mite was over; in the plain dress of the Friends he lay in an 
unadorned grave, after a life which had enthralled the im- 
agination of Europe; the mysterious secrets which the In- 
quisition could not force from him were buried with him. 
Where his grave is, no one can be sure; Leibniz does not 
make it clear, though he himself wrote in Latin Van Hel- 
mont’s epitaph. 

Matthew Arnold did not know the true story of his 
scholar gipsy. The ghost which haunts the long Oxford- 
shire twilight on a summer’s day is his, not Helmont’s. Yet 
there is much in “The Scholar-Gipsy” which was true of 
this original “of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain,” 
who “roam’d the world with that wild brotherhood.” He, 
too, was a “glad perennial youth . . . exempt from age.” 
And though Arnold was unconscious of the true life of the 
character he loved, his words are as fitting to the real as to 
the imagined scholar gipsy: 


. . . Two hundred years are flown, 
Since first thy story ran through Oxford halls, 
And the grave Glanvil did the tale inscribe 
That thou wert wander’d from the studious walls 
To learn strange arts, and join a gipsy-tribe; 
And thou from earth art gone 
Long since, and in some quiet churchyard laid— 
Some country-nook, where o’er thy unknown grave 
Tall grasses and white flowering nettles wave— 
Under a dark red-fruited yew-tree’s shade. 
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For fifteen years enthusiasts have been crying that we are on the 
verge of a great poetical renaissance. For fifteen years skeptics 
have been answering that the seeming enthusiasms of the public 
were for novelty rather than nobility; that if great poetry was 
praised by a restless and despotic democracy, this was done by mis- 
take, and that in verse we were facing a Noachian deluge of bi- 
zarre mediocrity. The truth lies not so much between these state- 
ments as in both of them. As Professor Lowes has said, the public 
craves something nobler and better than it realizes. Yet in this vast 
welter of our Western civilization, mob movements are often 
more fantastic and obtuse than the tendencies of the individuals in 
the mob. The result has been a long and wearing campaign of at- 
trition between Main Street and the Muses. They have fought 
each other to a standstill; and the more righteous army, at least, 
has been worn down by the struggle. Such a situation encourages 
many poets to write; but we question whether it develops any of 
thein to their full stature. 

Mr. MacLeish’s book is a new version of “Hamlet in Modern 
Dress.” In it the artistic philosophical Hamlet-soul utters its pro- 
test against the riddle of the universe, against an unseen world 
whose ghosts refuse to speak, and a visible world of Babbitt- 
Claudiuses, enemies of all that is ideal. The metre is an interesting 
experiment, a compromise between blank verse and free verse, 
which would be well worth further study. We cannot feel, how- 
ever, that the author has yet learned to play his best on his own 
ingenious invention. In spite of the technical variety in rhythm, 
there is a regrettable sameness, sonorous but monotonous, 1n the 
general effect. Also the language, though stately and imaginative, 
is seldom poignant. The poem bears the stamp of a keen mind, but 
seems to us more ingenious than inspired. 
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Miss Millay in “The Buck in the Snow,” as in her other works, 
has a powerful mind, a compelling intensity of passion, and a 
smiting directness of expression. Sometimes her sincerity and wis- 
dom are unquestionable; at times they are more debatable. Her 
picture of the human heart, clinging to existence, even an existence 
of intense pain, and shrinking from the nothingness of the grave, 
is eloquent; but it does not square with our experience of life, Pain 
is 2 wonderful persuader in reconciling us to death; and the hu- 
man mind, whatever it may believe in the abstract, refuses in the 
concrete case to conceive of itself as becoming nothing. Such a 
poem as “Moriturus” seems to us either a bit affected or a bit mor- 
bid. Yet even here there is a gloomy splendor of impression, a 
Websterian touch, that is powerful. In her lines “On the Unveil- 
ing of a Statue to Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton,” we feel that her woman’s enthusiasm has run 
away with her judgment. But was there ever a more forceful ex- 
ample of expression, uniting the compression of Pope with the 
fire of Byron?— 

Upon this marble bust that is not I 

Lay the round, formal wreath that is not fame; 
But in the forum of my silenced cry 

Root ye the living tree whose sap is flame. 


If we'were to compare Miss Millay with any of the famous dead, 
we should bracket her in many ways, though not all, with Emily 
Bronté. Emily Bronté stalking unassisted to her sick-room, spit- 
ting blood as she went, was hardly the conventional mid-Victorian 
ideal of a well-bred girl dying of “genteel consumption.” And 
there is much about Miss Millay that will hardly suit the conven- 
tional post-Victorians. But both women out of the stormy depths 
of their spirit wrote poetry, sometimes wisely, almost always well. 

Robert Frost has loomed large in our poetical world now for 
some years, and we have grown to expect a good deal of him. His 
present book arouses mingled admiration and disappointment. Our 
admiration is for the sincerity and delicate insight with which the 
theme is handled. Our disappointment is because of the smallness, 
imitation, almost barrenness, of the theme itself. It may be true 
that a perfectly carved cameo is a greater work of art than a clum- 
‘ly constructed pyramid; but it is equally true that the greatest 
poems lead us out into the vast complexity of life and do not keep 
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us indefinitely in a little walled-in nook, however beautiful. We 
think of Mephistopheles’s proud boast to Goethe’s Faust—“The 
little world, and then the great, we'll see”; and we turn back to 
Mr. Frost, I repeat, with mingled disappointment and admiration, 
It is as if the mountain had travailed and brought forth an elf. 
That is no severe condemnation, in some ways it is very high praise; 
yet we are left with a half-satisfied craving. We are also left with 
the question on our lips whether America is not partly to blame 
for this, whether Goethe could have written “Faust” in our Main 
Street world, whether Mr. Frost, like King Albert of Belgium in 
the World War, is not clinging gallantly to the little fragment of 
his kingdom which the George F. Babbitts have still left poetical. 
And, with all its limitations, “West-Running Brook” is a charm- 
ing piece of work. From the roar and bustle of Wall Street and 
the overelaborate intellectual life of our educational system, it 
calls us back to childhood’s dreams among the green fields. From 
the vulgarity and hustle of our cut-throat competition, it brings us 
into the company of a poet whose true nature shows in his quiet 
rejection of the blatant and novel, in his quiet insistence ori the 
unostentatious and noble, in his tactful reticence about himself, in 
the gentle and subdued character of his occasional irony. His 
poetry does not dazzle, but its spell lingers long. 


FREDERICK E. Pierce 


THE PERIPATETIC PHILOSOPHER 


Europe, 4y Count HERMANN KEysERLING, translated by Maurice Samvti, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tus book is a spiritual Panorama, a personally conducted lecture 
tour covering the nine major countries of Europe, the Baltic anc 
and Balkan groups, and Europe as an integral whole. The aim 's 
to discover and analyze the soul of each country, and to examine 
the nations in their respective relations to that European unity of 
which they are the specific and mutually complementary parts. 
Count Keyserling’s method is to discover something quintes 
sential and to trace that quintessence in the various forms of 1 
expression. The Englishman, for example, is an animal who acts 
on instinct, and everything is forgiven him, because, judged from 
the degree of his thoughtfulness, he is an animal. (It would be 
interesting to have the opinion of George Santayana, after )' 
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many years in England, on this facile similitude!) “The German 
judges everything on the basis of the thing, the Italian on the 
basis of the man; in the case of the Englishman the emphasis is 
laid on the subconscious; in the case of the Frenchman it lies on 
the most brightly lit plane of his workaday consciousness.” It is 
obvious that this method of simplification, while productive of 
dramatic contrasts, has its dangers. The soul is a mystery, and to 
pluck out its heart is no easy matter; one may doubt if the formu- 
lae suffice. 

The cardinal qualities are given in broad strokes and mass ef- 
fects: the philosophizing, lyricism, and capacity for self-pity of 
the competent German people; the extravertness and theatricality 
of the Italians, and the effort of the Fascismo to reproduce pagan 
antiquity; the ox-like Puritanism of the Dutch and the discreet 
frugality of their refined classes. Then come the “compensations,” 
or offsets, that must always exist to make a balance or to round out 
a national character. The conservative French, for instance, the 
most positive in the satisfaction of their impulses, and because of 
this positiveness the most incapable of neutrality, a people who 
cannot understand why everyone does not wish to be French, have 
such authentic roots that they can never fail to count heavily in the 
scheme of civilization, and “are par excellence the culture nation 
of Europe.” 

“Europe” is likely to have a large audience for whom it will be 
illuminating and intellectually exciting. Keyserling has used his 
extensive observations to incubate thought, and, as he says, to give 
it to us in such a sprightly fashion that both he and the reader may 
enjoy the mood. There are passages which open up vistas for 
the imagination, and it is done in a sprightly fashion which all 
may enjoy. There are shrewd, practical aphorisms, such as— 
“There is no such thing as a better or a worse form of govern- 
ment; there is only a form which is badly adapted or one which 
's better adapted to conditions as they are, and good or bad ap- 
plies only to the degree to which it gives form to these conditions 
and makes them productive of great achievements.” 

The book, like other keyserlings, has a serious defect: the inter- 
est of the noble lecturer in himself causes him constantly to draw 
the attention of his audience to his own personality. As technique, 
this is inartistic; after a few examples of it, the reader is in appre- 
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hension that the author may at any moment analyze his own self- 
consciousness, or call attention to one of his earlier works in order 
to display the continuity or completeness of his thought. Keyser- 
ling himself illustrates the egoism he attributes to the Germans, 
In one passage, he enumerates the nine elements in his make- -up, 
and concludes—“My case is perhaps abnormal, because actually | 
feel myself identical only with my spiritual qnsence, and see in my 
corporeal being only the raw primary material.” 

This self-preoccupation, this concern for his own development, 
the desire to be wise and to seem wise, is repellent. A less pre- 
tentious attitude towards wisdom would be more grateful. “My 
father,” says D’Arcy Thompson, “spent all the many days of his 
life in the study of Greek: you might suppose it was for wisdom’s 
sake—but my father was a modest man.” 


Cuarves P. How tanp 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS 
Masks IN A PaGeant, 4y Witiiam ALLEN Wuite, Macmillan Co. 
Mr. WuiteE has painted a political portrait gallery of uneven 
merit. In its picturesque familiarity and in the occasional audacity 


of its metaphors, his book is entertaining, but as history it is disap- 
pointing. The portrait of Bryan is the best of Mr. White’s four- 
teen portraits of political leaders, severe but truthful in presenting 
Bryan’s mental limitations and deficiencies, sympathetic in giving 
him credit for his motives, and vivid in picturing him, “sitting 
like a squatting Buddha, fanning himself,” as he was seen in his 
last years at Democratic national conventions. Yet Mr. White's 
extraordinary gift for coining one vivid descriptive phrase after 
another does not compensate for a lack of historical accuracy. 
Roosevelt did not begin “the contest for the so-called Roosevelt 
policies when he delivered his inaugural address in March, 1905.” 
Taking his election of 1904 as an immediate mandate, Roosevelt 
began that contest with his December, 1904, message to Congress 
in which he startled the party regulars by projecting the issue of 
railroad rate regulation. Secretary Fall resigned before Harding 
died, instead of “less than six months” after Calvin Coolidge be- 
came President. Harding was never properly listed as an “irrec- 
oncilable.” 
The sketch of Roosevelt is little more than a eulogy; the fac 
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that Mr. White confesses as much does not make it immune to 
criticism. Mr. White dismisses in a footnote any question of the 
ethics of Roosevelt’s seizure of the Panama canal zone, of which 
even so friendly an historian as James Ford Rhodes has indicated 
an unfavorable view. In regard to the Taft and Roosevelt break 
Mr. White quotes, with apparent belief, and enlarges upon, the 
familiar clam of Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters that Mr. Taft had 
promised Roosevelt to appoint James R. Garfield and William 
Loeb to the Cabinet. There is at least equal authority for say- 
ing that no such promise was made or asked for. It would have 
made the portrait of Mr. Taft more valuable if instead of passing 
off his service on the Supreme Bench with a few pleasant phrases 
Mr. White had taken the pains to detail some of the facts of that 
service in expediting, through great labor and recognized admin- 
istrative ability, the congested business of the court. 

The portrait of Mr. Wilson is subject to similar criticisms. His- 
torical accuracy is not to be achieved by calling Mr. Wilson great, 
or by applying other adjectives, and, at the same time, abusing 
available evidence in regard to such episodes as the refusal to let 
Roosevelt lead a volunteer force to France or to send General 
Wood across at the head of the Division which he had trained 
with such ability in the West. If Mr. White believes that Wilson’s 
refusal to Roosevelt was based on petty jealousy, it can be said 
that the weight of competent military and historical opinion, so 
far as the reviewer has been able to gain an impression of it, is that 
Wilson was right. As for the Wood episode, no fair-minded critic 
has withheld blame—although on whose shoulders it should be 
laid is still a question—for the failure to advise General Wood 


| before he had come East and was ready to embark with his troops. 


But Mr. White may be challenged to present a satisfactory basis 
for his intimation that Wilson’s private statement of June 5, 1918 
(first published the day after Wilson’s death nearly six years 
later), that he had not sent Wood to France because Pershing had 
said that he did not want Wood and because Wilson did not want 
friction at the front, was not in accord with the facts. Instead of 
niding behind Pershing’s skirts Mr. Wilson, as shown by this let- 
ter—written to the reviewer—took whatever criticism was offered 
2s long as the war lasted, indeed as long as he, Wilson, lived. In- 
stead of reflecting unfavorably on Wilson, this phase of the epi- 


| sode seems one of the finest in his career. 
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Of Grover Cleveland, Mr. White writes, “Nothing may be 
found in his biography to amuse or interest a Plutarch or a Bos. 
well.” If this means that the biography of Cleveland by Professor 
McElroy is inadequate as well as inaccurate, Mr. White is right, 
But if it means, as it apparently does, that there was not material 
in Cleveland’s character and career for a biography which might 
rank among the notable human documents, Mr. White is in error, 
It is to be hoped that Robert Lincoln O’Brien, the able editor of 
“The Boston Herald,” who was a private secretary in the White 
House under Cleveland, and who has a store of carefully authen- 
ticated material, will yet write the biography for which Cleve- 
land’s character and public service call. 

RicHarp Hooker 


NEW BOOKS ON LINCOLN 


ABRAHAM LiNncOoLN, dy ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, 2 vo/s., Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Lincotn or Lez, 4y Wituiam E. Dopp, Century Co. 


ABRAHAM LincoLN was fifty-six when he was shot and killed. 
For scarcely more than seven years before his death had he been 
known to the American people outside of his home State of IIli- 
nois. During most of his brief day upon the national stage he was 
the victim of ridicule and abuse from the lips and pens of a host 
of detractors in the North. Only in the last two or three years of 
his life did he win the confidence of the mass of the people of the 
section which he was leading to war. In the hour in which Ameri- 
cans were beginning to comprehend dimly the quality and genius 
of the man he was taken from them. While crépe still hung in 
festoons from the fronts of public and private buildings, some of 
Lincoln’s fellow countrymen set about the task of recovering and 
preserving the facts of his extraordinary life. 

Material relating to his public career was not difficult to assem- 
ble. The recovery of his childhood and youth was quite a different 
matter. So poor and so inconspicuous was the family of Lincoln’s 
parents that they would have made slight impress in any com- 
munity—in the forests of Kentucky and Indiana records of any 
kind relating to any family were few. The fact, however, that 

Lincoln died while still in middle life was an advantage to his old 
law partner, Herndon, and to others who dedicated themselves to 
the task of accumulating as many scraps of knowledge as possible 
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about the early life of the martyred President. Relatives and old 
neighbors of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks were questioned 
and their answers laboriously written down. Many of these were 
illiterate folk who suddenly found themselves centres of interest 
because they had once known Lincoln or his family. They were 
not displeased with their new situation. Old men and women 
probed their memories to recover incidents and personalities of 
forty and fifty years before. The unreliability of memory needs 
no better demonstration than the problem of the appearance of 
Nancy Hanks in the flesh. One recalled her as of “rather low 
stature, but heavy and well set”; another as “Spare Made”; and 
a third as “a Medium Sized Woman.” 

The late Senator Beveridge had no illusions regarding the dif- 
ficulties before him when he undertook the task of re-creating the 
personality of Lincoln and writing a history of his life. Beveridge 
made his problem simple and, at the same time, difficult by his 
theory of what a biography should be. In a day in which biog- 
raphers tend to look upon their subjects as cases in a psychiatric 
clinic, the Senator has adopted a different method. In his work 
there is no discussion or even mention of Stephenson’s theory of 
the feminine qualities in the Lincoln personality derived by in- 
heritance from his mother. The Beveridge method is to recon- 
struct with infinite patience and a vast amount of detail the life in 
the different communities in which the Lincoln family lived and 
the politics of the times in which Lincoln played a part. The author 
then gathers together every scrap of documentary and other in- 
formation regarding the Lincoln family and Lincoln himself. He 
is interested in what the historian calls facts. He has even stated 
clearly his credo: “Facts when justly arranged interpret them- 
selves. They tell the story.” Beveridge refuses to accept any space 
limitations, He presents all the facts (concerning both background 
and his subject) which exhaustive research has brought to light. It 
's in this respect that his work makes a new contribution to the 
Lincoln literature. He places his materials in an orderly ar- 
rangement and presents them without any attempt at literary em- 
tellishment or psychological interpretation. His book is a social 
history of the regions in which Lincoln lived and a political his- 
tory of the times in which he played a part. Without conscious 
cffort it evaluates the national importance and historical signifi- 
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cance of Lincoln. The stopping of the pen of the author when he 
had carried his work only through the first year of Lincoln’s career 
as a national figure is a real loss to historical scholarship and to 
the American people—for whom Lincoln has become a hero sym- 
bolizing many of the finest national ideals. 

Professor Dodd’s little essay, “Lincoln or Lee,” presents in 
a pungent and provocative way Lincoln as the personification of 
the ideals of Jeffersonian democracy in a mid-nineteenth-century 
generation. Lee is presented as personifying the aristocratic tradi- 
tions and ideals which the eighteenth century bequeathed to the 
nineteenth. Dodd discusses the factors (and accidents) which 
brought about the triumph of Lincoln and the defeat of Lee in 
the spring of 1865. He raises the question as to what would have 
been the result in the pantheon of New World heroes had Lee 
won, as more than once he came so near doing. In his last sentence 
the author raises another question—“Is it Lincoln or Lee the 
country honors most to-day, honors by imitating?” 


R. H. Gasrier 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUCCESS 
Law, Lire anv Letters, dy THe Ear or BirKENHEAD, 2 10/s., Doudle- 
day, Doran & Co. 
Lire, JouRNALIsM AND Potitics, dy J. A. SPENDER, 2 vols., Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 


Two very different types of British public men have recorded, 
within the past few months, their views upon things that matter. 
Lord Birkenhead, lately Secretary of State for India in the pres- 
ent Baldwin administration, former Lord Chancellor and a lawyer 
of repute, has issued his reflections in a work called “Law, Life 
and Letters.” Mr. J. Alfred Spender, sometime editor of the fa- 
mous “Westminster Gazette,” has written on “Life, Journalism 
and Politics.” 

The Earl of Birkenhead, better known in the British Isles as 
“F, E.”—his original name was F. E. Smith—has had, by al! ma- 
terial standards, a remarkably successful career. At Oxford he 
carried all before him, taking honor after honor. Following his 
father’s profession at the bar he speedily made a name and 
large income. Among the “brains” of the Lloyd George coalition 
he was accounted among the “brainiest.” He was, indeed, almost 
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too brainy; and there was stinging truth in Margot Asquith’s epi- 
oram that “F.E.’s brains have gone to his head.” 

~ Yet, with all this budding promise, Lord Birkenhead has never 
quite burst into full flower. Something is lacking. Nobody who is 
anybody in Great Britain takes his career as an example of true 
success. His book, which consists mainly of reprints of newspaper 
articles—alleged to have been written as “pot boilers” for fan- 
tastically high remuneration—has passed almost unnoticed. Be- 
tween the abilities of its author and the quality of the philosophy 
which he has drawn from life, there is a singular discrepancy. 

Mr. J. A. Spender, on the other hand, has given his full meas- 
ure. A statesman-journalist, he has played an important and 
highly respected part in public affairs. The intimate friend and 
counsellor of Sir Edward Grey and a trusted adviser of other 
Liberal leaders, he has wielded far more influence than most men 
in high office can command. His “Life, Journalism and Politics” 
isa real book, written as a book out of the fulness of varied ex- 
perience and sustained by an unselfish passion for the public weal. 
Yet it is the record of an “unsuccessful” man. 

“The Westminster Gazette,” to which his editorship gave pecul- 
ar distinction, never paid its expenses. Its average circulation was 
hardly more than 20,000 copies a day. Its losses were not less than 
£10,000 a year. But when it was transformed into a morning 
paper at the end of 1921 and Mr. Spender ceased to edit it, a 
potent and beneficent force was widely felt to have been with- 
drawn from British journalism, Conservatives no less than Lib- 
erals felt a sense of bereavement. 

Like that of Birkenhead, Spender’s career at Oxford was 
studded with honors. Jowett, the great Master of Balliol, set his 
stamp on him. By choosing journalism as a profession he con- 
demned himself to earn hundreds where Birkenhead earned thou- 
sands of pounds. He never sought or accepted office or title. No 
“decoration” has tempted him. And so strong is admiration for the 
integrity of his character, his moral uprightness, and his unselfish 
record of service that, despite the “business failure” of the jour- 
nal with which he was identified, his name stands as an example 
of eminent success. 

How are we to account for this paradox? No reader of Spender’s 
book will hesitate for an answer. There is a fine spirituality in it, 
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a firm faith in the loftier aspects of public life, a broadly liberal 
outlook that are not to be found in Lord Birkenhead’s pages, 
“Brains” cannot do duty for character. In a memorable contro- 
versy, Lord Birkenhead once denounced the members of Mr, 
Baldwin’s first administration as being men of “second-class 
brains’—and drew upon himself the retort from Lord Robert 
Cecil that he would rather have a second-class brain than a second- 
class character. 

Spender has never been called “clever.” Birkenhead has never 
been called anything else. He has tasted to the full “the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world”—and seems to suffer from a 
sense of frustration. Spender has vindicated the unobtrusive power 
of character throughout a longish life of unremitting toil, and has 
lost nothing of his pristine buoyancy and gladness of heart. Herein 
lies his real success. 

WIcKHAM STEED 


PORTRAITS OF LITERARY LADIES 


Portrait oF Lapy Mary Montacvu, 4y Iris Barry, Bobds-Merrill Co. 

GeorceE ELior AND HER Times, 4y ExizaBetu S. Haupane, D. Appleton. 

Apura Benn, dy V. SackviLLe-West, Viking Press. 

BonNET AND SHAWL, Sy Puitip Guepa.ta, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Jane WetsH anp JANE Car.yce, 4y EvizasetH Drew; Tue Bronri Si- 
TERS, by Ernest Dimnet; Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


PRESENT interest in the more intimate biographical method of in- 
terpretation and portraiture has, during the past months, not neg- 
lected women as subjects nor yet been disregarded by women as 
biographers. Iris Barry in the form of narrative has sketched Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu; Elizabeth Haldane has presented 
George Eliot in familiar guise; V. Sackville-West outlines the 
contradictory career of Mrs. Aphra Behn, the incomparable As- 
trea; Elizabeth Drew draws with colored inks that “inescapable 
woman,” Jane Welsh Carlyle; Philip Guedalla in his flash-light 
manner photographs the wives of certain great men; and the Abbe 
Dimnet gives to our willing eyes and ears unforgettable pictures 
of the three Brontés. 

Miss Barry’s sketch is slight, and, although readable enough, 's 
quite undistinguished. One feels that the real personality, dignity, 
and worth of Lady Mary have undeservedly suffered by this care- 
less succession of situation, anecdote, and incident. Her own pe! 
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would have written scathingly of her biographer’s poor allotment 
of nearly one hundred pages to those dull letters between her and 
Edward Wortley Montagu and the almost total neglect of her 
mature correspondence with its acute advice to her daughter on the 
education of her grandchildren, with its fearless, witty, and rapid- 
fire criticism on books of the day. One thinks of Lady Mary, first 
of all, and, indeed, most valuably, as a mind; Miss Barry has 
endowed her principally with a none too enviable disposition. 

A distinguished scholar for many years in the philosophy of 
Hegel and of Descartes, Miss Haldane in her book on George 
Eliot promises to study her subject in relation to the Victorian 
era. This, one feels, she hardly accomplishes; for although her 
book is sufficiently detailed as a portrait of the novelist, it surely 
affords only the most cursory presentation of her relation to her 
age and to her contemporaries. An analysis by no means conclu- 
sive is given of the virtues and defects of the various novels. The 
reader is left uncomfortably certain that George Eliot and Miss 
Haldane alike are worthy of a better portrayal than is afforded by 
these somewhat heavy pages. 

In these latter days when devotion to that noble savage, Trader 
Horn, has resulted in his importation (and, one must remark, his 
rather hasty deportation! ), the stormy career of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
creator of Oroonoko, the direct ancestor of the “noble savage,” 
should arouse considerable interest. Miss Sackville-West does her 
work briefly but well. The incomparable Astrea dominates these 
pages with her generous nature, her struggles against the scorn of 
her male contemporaries, her debauched Epicureanism. The author 
demands and receives our respect for that tragic, gay, smutty fig- 
ure in her sordid London lodgings, our more intelligent regret 
that she did not use her genius, which Swinburne termed “abused 
and wasted,” in depicting, not Surinam and Coromantien, but the 
London streets and coffee-houses and theatres of her own seven- 
teenth century. 

“Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle” is obviously a most honest at- 
tempt on the part of its author to get to the truth concerning the 
paradoxical relations between Carlyle and his wife, both of whom 
so cruelly suffered the perjury of James Anthony Froude, their 
literary executor. The excellence of Miss Drew’s biography lies, 
frst of all, in its judicious and telling selection of just the right 
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letters and excerpts from diaries and journals. Indeed, she cannot 
be too highly commended for this work in the face of the mass of 
material that must needs have been consulted. One wishes for space 
in which to comment more fully upon the admirable arrangement 
of subject matter, upon the conscientious, eager way in which the 
author loses her own identity in that of her subject, upon the com- 
plete and vivid portrait she achieves by the use of anecdote and of 
carefully chosen imagery and detail. Her book gives the lie to the 
assumption that the several collections of Carlyle letters, reminis. 
cences, and memorials are definitive, have said the last word. In- 
deed, so far as Jane Welsh Carlyle is concerned, Miss Drew has 
gone far towards closing the chapter of that baffling life, so sadly 
fettered by its age. 

It is without doubt this sense of completeness in Miss Drew’s 
work which makes Mr. Guedalla’s initial portrait of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle in his “Bonnet and Shawl” so unsatisfying. The five 
other Victorian ladies, whom he flash-lights in his usual vivid 
manner, do not suffer as does she. Catherine Gladstone, whos 
agitation for her husband polished a small section of the bras 
grille work of the Ladies Gallery; Mary Arnold, pouring tea for 
the Rugby boys and ambling on her gray pony by the side of her 
indefatigable husband through the “uneventful fields of War- 
wickshire” on summer evenings; Mary Anne Disraeli, whom 
Dizzy married for money but would, given the chance again, have 
married for love; Emily Tennyson, softening the bad manners of 
Alfred; and Emily Palmerston, who helped govern England 
from her Cambridge House drawing-room—these do not need 

our defense even when Mr. Guedalla’s incomplete study rather 
cruelly exhibits their courtships. Nor do the three ideal ladies at 
the close of the volume, who are ingeniously, not to say ironically, 
mated with bachelors in actual life, Henry James, Swinburne, and 
the brothers Goncourt. But much as we enjoy Mr. Guedalla’s fire- 
works, which, in these disconnected sketches of some twenty-five 
pages each, are less wearing than in his “Palmerston,” we harbor 
on the closing page the same grudge against him for attempting to 
handle in two rather nonchalant paragraphs at the conclusion | f 
his portrait of Jane Welsh Carlyle the great theme of those tragi 
years in Cheyne Row. Jane Welsh Carlyle cannot be limned by 2 
flash- light. 
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In the final paragraph of his Introduction to “The Bronté Sis- 
ters’ M. Dimnet hopes he may be permitted to add that he has 
“written this book with continuous pleasure.” His remark is a re- 
dundancy, naive and charming but quite unnecessary. For his “con- 
tinuous pleasure,” which like a bright thread runs through the 
sombre tapestry of his pages, makes of his book one of the most 
delightful and satisfying studies of many years. 

His work, done in 1910, but only now made accessible in Eng- 
lish by the translation of Louise Morgan Sill, shows amazing per- 
ception over former biographies, notably over that irritating pref- 
ace of Mrs. Humphry Ward to the Haworth edition in 1899. His 
method is narrative, exemplified and heightened by quotations 
from letters and journals. His sure and dramatic sense of values 
promises that we shall lose nothing of significance. Seizing upon 
every outstanding detail that would etch those dark figures with 
light, he proceeds to present them to us: the four children, Char- 
lotte, Branwell, Emily, and Anne in the vicarage kitchen, choosing 
each a favorite island (how fitting that Emily at nine should choose 
the Isle of Arran! ); Charlotte at thirteen at Roe Head, frighten- 
ing her companions at night with terrifying tales; Emily with her 
dog ranging over the moors on sullen English afternoons; Anne 
ecstatic in her first sight of “the sea and York cathedral”; Char- 
lotte and Emily walking up and down in the dining-room at night 
with Rochester and Heathcliff as gloomy companions; Charlotte 
after the fame of “Jane Eyre” writing to her London publishers, 
“with an absence of the lesser graces,” her opinion of Miss Austen, 
George Eliot, and Thackeray, her idol. 

M. Dimnet, skeptical of critical discussions in biography, as- 
sures us that he has sacrificed “any air of profundity” on his own 
part; he has done wisely and well for in so doing he has made his 
impression even more profound. He is at once adventuresome and 
penetrating, clear and kind. There is a kind of expectancy, delight- 
ful and refreshing, about his simple style, to which readers in- 
stinctively respond with the courtesy of their best attention. He is 
above all else gentle; his perfect breeding enhances these leisurely 
Pages, quiet although so tragic. And if, upon closing the book 
alter at least a second reading, M. Dimnet, in spite of consistently 
keeping himself in the background (a rare grace among biogra- 
phers!), stands in his priest’s robe among the anti-Papistical 
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Brontés as their patron saint, to him alone be the dignity and the 


honor! 
Mary E ten Cuase 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE 
Tue Lerrers oF MapaME DE SéviGNnE, Carnavalet Edition, 7 vols., J. P. 
Horn & Co. 


THE appearance of any edition of the Letters of Madame de 
Sévigné is an encouraging, indeed, an invigorating event, for 
there is still, presumably, some relation in the publishing world 
between supply and demand. The more we have of Madame de 
Sévigné, the better. The publication of another “library edition,” 
containing more letters (in English) than have ever appeared be- 
fore, with a prefatory note by Mr. A. Edward Newton, cannot 
but promote the literary fortunes of “Notre Dame de Livry” in 
America, and must also be to our own very great advantage. 

For Madame de Sévigné is more than a charming stylist, an 
admirable companion, and a devoted mother; she is greater than 
Madame de Rambouillet and that series of hostesses who re- 
formed French manners and fixed French taste. She is the very 
type and exemplar of letter-writers, an acknowledged and beloved 
model and guide, imitation of whom results in no artificiality. Her 
literary significance is permanent; like Shakespeare, she was not 
for an age but for all time. Homer, as Macaulay might put it, 1s 
not more incontestably the first of epic poets than Madame de 
Sévigné is the first of letter-writers. Hence the reprinting of her 
letters is an event on which all who believe in manners, decency, 
literary values, and the sanctity of the ordinary relationships of 
life, may congratulate the age. 

The pearl-like perfection of Madame de Sévigné’s letters 
needs no analysis from the reviewer, as her serene mastery of the 
art of living (the greatest endowment of the letter-writer) needs 
no illustration at this late day. Horace Walpole lamented that she 
should ever have been disturbed by domestic problems or a sort 
leg; yet who would want Madame without her gossip and her 
worries? She was a woman, not a goddess. In the slightly chilly 
atmosphere of court and philosophism, she smilingly asserted that 
philosophy and principles of conduct were insufficient to her needs 
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and that she required “the assistance of grace.” To her daughter, 
whose love was not as the love of mothers, she remarked, “As you 
are a philosopher, you will be able to account for these (emo- 
tional) results. As for me, I can only feel them.” In a day when 
the word “behavior” has taken on a new and uglier meaning, it is 
consoling to turn back to authors like Bossuet and Sévigné, who 
by the graciousness of their presence teach us the true beauty of 
conduct as well as the faith out of which that conduct rises. 


Cuauncey B. TINKER 


UNDER LETTERS OF MARQUE 
Tue ConFEDERATE PrivaTEERs, 6y Witt1aMm Morrison Ropinson, JRr., Yale 
University Press. 

Tue Alabama and her consorts were so long called the Confeder- 
ate “privateers,” or more freely “pirates,” that when a new gen- 
eration conceded them to have been “cruisers” in the Confederate 
navy, the conclusion seemed to follow that the famous offer of 
Jefferson Davis to grant letters of marque had brought no re- 
sponse. It was left to the present author in leisure time from his 
work as an engineer to scour seas of newspaper files and official 
records in pursuit of true private-armed vessels, and to find them 
by the dozen. That their exploits were of minor scale was due to 
the action of Great Britain, followed by other neutrals, denying 
the use of her ports for the sale of prizes. Raphael Semmes made 
captures on every ocean and accomplished his essential purpose by 
burning them on the spot. But a privateersman would go bankrupt 
at such a game. His reimbursement and profits must come from 
the proceeds of ships and cargoes judicially condemned as prizes 
and sold in harbor. The Confederate private-armed rovers, there- 
fore, did not truly rove, but dashed out of port, seized unwary 
merchantmen and dashed in again. Except for madcap ventures 
in Canada, Cuba, and California, their operations were confined to 
waters near the Confederate coast. And their careers were as brief 
as their voyages were short. In the fall of 1861 the Federal block- 
ade began to close the Confederate ports, and a landing party took 
firm possession of the best lonely haven, Hatteras Inlet. Thus op- 
portunities were so restricted and hazards so heightened that, after 
the first year of the war, none but very keen spirits persisted. 
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In his book Mr. Robinson follows every ship and man as far 3 
clues may lead. On one ship a prize master and two mates were 
killed in their bunks by the ship’s negro cook. The victims had in- 
vited their fate by being asleep simultaneously, but it was hardly 
on that ground that, when the ship sailed into New York, the 
murderer was awarded seven thousand dollars for salvage and 
given a job in Barnum’s circus instead of a cell in prison. The 
sleeping three were not without fellows in disaster from negli- 
gence or cowardice. On the other hand, there are tales of extra- 
ordinary bravery and resource, cruises and captures without arms 
greater than pistols, and high-hearted endeavors under the surface 
of the water. By Confederate law, if a privateer destroyed an 
enemy warship, she was entitled to reward amounting to one-fifth 
of that vessel’s value. This brought into history the first crop of 
submarines. The Pioneer, fittingly named, was built at New Or- 
leans in 1862 only to be sunk in Bayou St. John when the city was 
captured. The Pioneer II was then built at Mobile by the same 
promoters, only to founder in the bay. A third, the Hunley, was 
built at Mobile and shipped by rail to Charleston. There she 
drowned or suffocated four successive crews before a fifth com- 
plement sank the U. S. S. Housatonic outside the harbor, and pre- 
sumably went to the bottom by force of the same explosion. The 
Hunley, though built as a privateer, was operated by the govern- 
ment. So it was with sundry other vessels that were now private, 
now public, in status. 

Mr. Robinson is not restrained within the strict limits of his 
theme, but ranges freely, telling what he finds of interest in much 
out-of-the-way substance. His vivid narratives are convincingly 
documented; and the value of the book is enhanced by good print, 
happy illustration, and a copious index. 

Uric B. PHILuips 


INSECTS AND MEN 


Tue Lire or THE Wuite Ant, dy Maurice MAakrerLinck, /ramsiaied ° 
AtFrep SutrRo, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Forstes oF Insects AND Men, Sy Witriam Morton Wueeter, 4. * 


Knopf. 
Two books on allied subjects by two distinguished men, yet w" 
a difference! Both approach the subject from a more or less com 
parative point of view, both make excursions from the field 0! 
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animal life into that of human activity. Both touch upon the 
philosophical aspects of vital phenomena. Both show their mettle 
by the pertinency and acuity of their remarks, yet both remain, in 
everything they say, true to their own natures: Maeterlinck—a 
poet, W heeler—a scientist. And partly in consequence of the dif- 
ference in the nature of their minds, and partly because of the 
difference in their training and their style of writing, they will at- 
tract different groups of readers. Maeterlinck’s book will have a 
creater appeal for the layman, Wheeler’s for the man of science. 
~ Maeterlinck is not a zodlogist, although he shows good knowl- 
edge of the life of the white ants and is well acquainted with the 
literature of the subject. His account is based almost entirely on 
observations made by others and published in various languages. 
Perhaps it is due to this fact and also because the most interesting 
white ants live in foreign tropical lands unknown to him that his 
presentation of the subject falls short of the standard which he set 
in his book on the honey bee. However, it is a very readable and 
accurate though somewhat brief account of the life of one of the 
most interesting and highly developed social insects. The last four 
chapters are full of questions which are raised by a study of this 
life in the mind of a thoughtful observer. There is no answer to 
these questions in the book, and there could be no answer to them 
in the present state of our knowledge of life phenomena. That is 
why the poet asserts himself in Maeterlinck at the contemplation of 
these problems. He feels their grandeur and his own helplessness 
even in an attempt at an explanation. The very fact, however, that 
he raises all these questions, should stimulate the average reader 
to thought and closer acquaintance with the methods by which 
modern science attempts to approach the solution of vital phe- 
nomena. It is much to be regretted that the book is not accompanied 
by illustrations, which would be of great help to the uninitiated 
and which could be easily copied from standard scientific works on 
termites. 

Professor Wheeler’s book is beautifully published and amply 
supplied with excellent illustrations. The material is not new, 
strictly speaking, as it is a compilation of articles published at 
Various times by the author in the last fifteen years. Moreover, 
the collection is a more or less artificial one, and the language per- 
haps too learned and too overburdened with words borrowed from 
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foreign languages even where corresponding English words are 
available. This and a certain bitterness pervading the whole book, 
coupled with undisguised sarcasm, make the reading far from 
pleasant. Many of the remarks contained especially in the last 
three chapters are interesting, vital, and pertinent, others quite 
unnecessary and unscientific, inasmuch as the chief virtues of sci- 
ence should be patience with the shortcomings of others and readi- 
ness to accept the slightest contribution to knowledge, no matter 
whence it comes. Another weakness of the author is his attempt at 
humor which turns out to be as acid as his sarcasm. Such defects 
apart, the last chapters are wholesome reading for all who are en- 
gaged in teaching and research, as forcefully raising questions 
which are otherwise easily forgotten or brushed aside. The same 
may be said about the Introduction. The other chapters deal with 
more special subjects, and though they are by no means easy read- 
ing, present much that is of interest to the zodlogist and the gen- 
eral reader who is conversant with zodlogical and other scientific 


terms. 
ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH 


REPUBLICAN GERMANY 


Tue German REVOLUTION, 1918-1919, Sy RatpH Hasweww Lutz, Stan- 
ford University Press. 

THe STABILIZATION OF THE Mark, dy Hyatmar Scuacut, Adelphi Co. 

Tue New Germany, dy Ernst Jacku, Oxford University Press. 

Germany Ten Years AFTer, 4y Greorce H. Danton, Houghton Mifflin 


Co. 
Tue Post-War Minp or Germany, 4y C. H. Herrorp, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 


Tuese books are more or less complementary. They deal with 
different phases of a great and historical transformation; they are 
written from different standpoints; and they vary in tone and tem- 
per; yet taken together they present a conspectus of after-war 
Germany which is both very informative and timely. 

Among the volumes that discuss the origin and the course of the 
revolution which converted the German imperial autocracy into the 
most democratic of European commonwealths, that of Professor 
Lutz is especially valuable. Not only is it the carefully documented 
narrative of one who for a time was behind the scenes, but 1t 's 
entirely free from the bitterness which discredits much so-called 
war “history.” Beginning with the critical winter of 1917-1918; 
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when the German General Staff was planning a crowning effort 
which was to have carried the German armies forward, as on a 
creat tidal wave, to victory, and which did indeed begin very aus- 
piciously, Lutz reconstructs, act by act and scene by scene, the 
entire drama of imperial Germany’s collapse and later renewal as 
the republic which it is to-day. Without being controversial, he is 
far from being a dry-as-dust annalist. He criticises and censures, 
exonerates and praises, freely yet always impartially. Thus, while 
not relieving the rulers of Germany of their share of responsibility 
for the war, he brushes aside with justifiable impatience the accusa- 
tion, no longer accepted by any honest man who has weighed the 
evidence now accessible, that Germany alone brought the catas- 
trophe upon the world. He likewise shows the right feeling of con- 
tempt for the calumnies from which Germany more than any other 
belligerent country suffered at the hands of unscrupulous war-time 
propagandists; he convicts the Allied governments of faithlessness 
in disowning the conditions of peace upon which Germany surren- 
dered; and he roundly condemns the Treaty of Versailles as going 
beyond any just penalty of defeat and “practically enslaving the 
German people.” The revision of that treaty he regards as essential 
to the recovery of normal economic and political conditions in 
Europe and as “demanded by the dictates of humanity.” 

It was Dr. Schacht’s task to explain how he stabilized the mark, 
and so rescued Germany from a desperate financial and economic 
situation, and placed her feet again upon a safe though hard path, 
and he tells the story, which has a romance of its own, in a clear, 
direct, and concise narrative. Although most of his chapters ap- 
peal chiefly to the specialist and student, even the general reader 
will be interested in his speculations as to the future, contained in 
a chapter entitled “International Co-operation.” His plea is, in 
fect, for a European policy of reconciliation and “live and let 
live.” 

_ The book of Lutz stops at the pacification of Germany after the 
inauguration of the Weimar National Assembly, and that of 
Schacht at the reorganization of the Reichsbank (with himself as 
President) after the Committee of Experts had hatched the Dawes 
plan (1924). Both authors deal largely with the past. What chiefly 
matters now, however, is the future, and the answer that must be 
given to such questions as—What is the mind of the Germany of 
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to-day? How is Germany changed? What are its outlook and its 
promise? Of the three writers who deal specifically with these 
questions one is of German, one of American, and the other of 
British nationality. As an authority the German is the least helpful 
and reliable. Dr. Jackh’s little volume consists of extensions of 
three lectures given before the Geneva School of International 
Studies. He says much of the idealism and pacifism of the “New 
Germany,” of its return to Goethe, whom he quotes when it serves 
his purpose, and of its determination to combine again simple liv- 
ing with high thinking. He tells us that hatred and passion no 
longer have place in German breasts, and he would have us believe 
that for the future German and Frenchman are going to dwell to- 
gether in amity, neither asking the other which was aforetime the 
wolf and which the lamb. (Goethe says in “Faust,” “Ein echter 
deutsche Mann mag keinen Franzen leiden,” but that sentiment 
does not fit here.) All that and more to the same effect sounds 
very idyllic, but is it true? Perhaps one might have tried to think 
so had not Dr. Jackh proceeded to translate his idealism into 
practical politics. When he tells us that the New Germany ac- 
cepts the Treaty of Versailles with the new European frontiers and 
the annexation of the German colonies, that though twelve million 
Germans are now living in alien frontier territories, “the new Ger- 
many renounces every kind of irredentist policy,” and “does not 
want any release, any separation of those Germans from neighbor- 
ing states or their incorporation in her own,” he is speaking for a 
Germany which exists only in his own imagination; and for that 
reason his book is misleading. 

Eschewing political questions, Professor Danton’s book gives us 
a sympathetic picture of Germans as they are to-day. His volume 
contains seven chapters of shrewd impressions and comparisons, 
resulting from a sojourn of some months in the country as 20 
“exchange” professor during his sabbatical year in 1925-1926. He 
found the nation, after eight years of peace—external rather than 
internal—settling down to a standard of life lower than that which 
had prevailed in general before the war, and with no hope of any 
real amelioration so long as the reparation incubus weighs it down. 
He was painfully impressed by the effects as well as the memories 
left by the blockade. 

Wonderful to relate, though Professor Danton found the ect- 
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id its cated classes generally living in straitened and often impoverished 
these circumstances, in consequence of the exhaustion of savings and the 
sr of [legal repudiation of debts—state, municipal, mortgage, and the 
Ipful rest—that followed the orgy of inflation, he observed that intel- 
rs of [E lectual life was not visibly suffering; the universities had each 
ional semester more freshmen than ever; books were being read with 
New [the old avidity, even if they could not be bought; art, music, and 
erves [fe the drama occupied still their place of honor in the system of cul- 
»Jiv- [EE ture; and scientific research, both pure and applied, was more ac- 
mn no tive than ever. Everywhere he was impressed by the eagerness of 
lieve thoughtful people for new contacts with the outside world, from 
Il to- which they had been so long cut off, and by the enthusiasm of the 
e the students, many of whom were working their way through college 
chter in the American fashion. 
ment His wanderings and intercourse do not appear to have disclosed 
unds any of those evidences of excessive frivolity and worldliness of 
think which foreign newspapers of a certain class delight in convicting 
into fm Germany. The nation seemed to him to be turning towards a very 
y ac- [orthodox type of Christianity; everywhere he found conversation 
s and to be of a high order of intelligence, and the old German simplicity 
Ilion returning. He writes: “There is, under all the trouble and despair 
Ger- of Germany, a reality, an honesty, and an inner simplicity, together 
$ not with a sturdiness of mental fibre that constitutes the true German 
abor- ethos. Germany has recovered from her confusion and disorder in 
fora a surprisingly short time, so that life to-day flows along without 
- that any of the hectic passions which were so manifest immediately 
after the war.” He is convinced that, both intellectually and mor- 
eS US ally, Germany is distinctly on the up-grade, and he hazards the 
lume opinion that to this vanquished yet still strong and rarely gifted 
sons, nation may fall the mission of raising Europe to a higher place of 
4s an avilization, and even of taking a notable part in the reconstruc- 
. He tion of the East, now likewise in a condition of unrest and flux. 
than It is interesting to observe that Professor Danton’s conclusions 
which broadly coincide with those of a thoughtful and conscientious 
F any English writer who had published before him the results of a wide 
own. survey of recent German literature in a volume of European 
ories studies. I refer to Professor Herford’s “Post-War Mind of Ger- 
many” (the title of the first study in the volume so named). He, 
edu- too, is impressed by the intellectual ardor and the wave of idealism 
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to which this literature bears witness. He attests a large repudia- 
tion of militarism, race arrogance, and imperialism, and a no les 
significant revolt against what he calls the spirit of mechanism, by 
which he means the hard dogmatism and systematism of the sol- 
dier, the schoolmaster, the theologian, the capitalist,—one might 
say, of the state generally. The degree of emancipation has, of 
course, been very unequal, and while in some directions chafing 
bonds have merely become loose ties, in others restraint has been 
cast off altogether. It is too early to judge how far the relaxation 
of old conventions, norms, and sanctions is likely to be good or 
permanent. For the present, it has made the way open for a freer 
and fuller unfolding of character and capacity. It will be the task 
of wisdom to see that liberty shall not be debased so that it be- 
comes a hindrance, instead of a help, to the higher life. Has not 
Goethe reminded us that liberty, of whatever kind, is not won once 
for all, but must be conquered daily? 


WILuiaM Haresutrtr Dawson 


FRENCH INFLUENCE IN AMERICA 


AMERICA AND Frencu Cutture, 6y Howarp Mumrorp Jones, University 
of North Carolina Press. 


Tis work purposes to show how and to what extent the French 
must have influenced America in speech, in manners, in religion, 
and in politics. The collection of material to that end suggests the 
word stupendous. The conflicting evidence involved in it as to the 
effects of contact with things French, both here and abroad, makes 
it safer to infer influence than to hold the influence to have been 
proven, or its extent to have been measured. 

We must consider the volume in question, in spite of its vast 
contents, “but the first half of its author’s task.” These are the 
words of the preface; and the choice of the period discussed is thus 
explained: “By 1750 the American Colonies had passed from in- 
fancy into something like maturity, and by 1848 the French influ- 
ence commenced to wane before the German one.” The book, 
therefore, deals with the American attitude towards French cus- 
toms and culture during the century in which America was closer to 
France than to any other foreign nation. Germany was unknown. 
England after 1776 was deemed inveterately hostile. 

Most readers in taking up this volume will be in danger of los- 
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ing sight of the forest for the trees, that is, they may wander 
among the facts and anecdotes, footnotes and references, finding 
much entertainment, but little conviction. To extract from the 
work what its author has put into it one should view it as two books, 


_ reading first the conclusions at the ends of the sections into which it 


is divided, and afterward as much as one finds interesting in the 
pages and pages of material from which these conclusions are 
drawn. The quantity of this material is truly marvellous, though 
Professor Jones complains that he could not have access to all the 
documents and letters known to exist. The thoughtful American 
reader, even if he cannot correlate the facts and allusions which 
form the body of this book, will find in it fascinating historical 
and anecdotic information and entertainment. We knew about 
Lafayette and Rochambeau. We had learned that Chateaubriand 
and Talleyrand travelled and sojourned here, and that there were 
many other émigrés among us; that after Waterloo there were 
Bonapartist exiles in our cities; and that such figures as de Tocque- 
ville and Louis-Philippe visited us. Few, however, will be pre- 
pared for the revelation of the intimate connection with France 
through the stream of political and religious refugees, which 
flowed to and fro in the later colonial period and the first half 
century of our independence. All the evidence of these contacts is 
amply and carefully documented, and yet is admirably readable. 
Of course, what strikes us first is the effect of such contacts upon 
manners, and upon art in the form of literature, in spite of the 
imperfect understanding of the French language, which has always 
been our stumbling block. But the chapters on religious influence, 
with their picture of French Deism and French Catholicism re- 
acting in turn upon the Puritanism of the colonies, are curious and 
profound. It is in these that the key to the author’s conclusions is 
to be discovered. “The great obstacle to a sympathetic reception of 
things French”—and by this are meant manners, art, morals, and 
political theory—“by Americans has been, it appears, a sense of 
religious difference. This sense of religious difference carries with 
ita suspicion of French infidelity and of French Catholicism.” 
Professor Jones finds this sense of difference, and therefore this 
suspicion, less active in Americans of what he calls “cosmopolitan 
spirit.” “Hence,” he says, “a second important element which has 
developed in our history is that things French come to possess social 
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prestige for the Americans.” But as a people we are by no means 
homogeneous, and according to Professor Jones the middle-class 
Americans “have developed a third belief concerning the French, 
. that the French are predominantly a fickle and unreliable 
people.” In the period with which he has dealt the French seemed 
to Americans politically unstable, and to take too seriously the 
ornaments and petty accomplishments of life. “While the Ameri- 
cans were engaging in the gigantic task of civilizing a continent and 
conducting a great political experiment, the French were dancing.” 
That such an opinion could have existed in face of the history of 
France in the late eighteenth century, and alongside the highest 
American respect for the achievements of French philosophers and 
scientists, is one of the contradictions that characterize the human 
mind. Until the advancement of Germany in philosophical and 
technological authority, this respect was maintained, and serious 
French writers were seriously studied in this country; while the 
reputation of the French for frivolity never diminished. 
Although this investigation does not go beyond 1848, there 
must be in the investigator’s mind the intention to continue, and to 
show how certain American opinions on French morals, art, sci- 
ence, and so on, have been affected by the growth of German influ- 
ence, and by the more friendly relations established between the 
British and ourselves in the past fifty years. He can hardly fail to 
give a chapter to the change in our views brought about by French 
steadfastness, not to call it superhuman tenacity, in the Great War; 
and he will not be blind to the light of spirituality and reverential 
patriotism shed by such Frenchmen as Barrés and Claudel. Mean- 
while, reading and thinking Americans will thank Professor Jones 
for a very serious, comprehensive, and withal entertaining book. 


CHARLEs C, CLARKE 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 


MAaAxiMILian AND CHARLOTTE oF Mexico, dy Econ Cagsar, Count Cort, 
translated by C. A. Puituips, 2 vols., A. A. Knopf. 


Peruaps the most tragic story, and one of the most dramatic, 19 
the tragic history of the Mexican nation, is that of the Austrian 
archduke, Ferdinand Maximilian, and his consort, Charlotte, 
daughter of King Leopold of the Belgians, who aspired to an 


imperial crown in the New World. There survives a considerable 
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number of journals and memoirs of those associated with the per- 
son of Maximilian or with the events of his unhappy reign, and 
the episode has attracted writers since that time. The release, how- 
ever, since the World War of the family papers of the House of 
Hapsburg has directed a flood of fresh light upon this romantic 
Mexican adventure of sixty years ago. And Count Corti has seized 
the occasion to prepare a new history of Maximilian and Char- 
lotte based upon the extraordinarily voluminous and interesting 
mass of correspondence he found in the so-called Mexican Ar- 
chives of the former archduke. The result is a carefully docu- 
mented narrative, first published in German in 1923. The excel- 
lence of the work called for an English translation; this has now 
happily been accomplished and brought out in two superbly printed 
volumes by the house of Knopf. 

Count Corti’s book is not a complete record of the diplomacy 
that led to the coming of Maximilian to Mexico, nor does it give 
the entire story of the empire as unfolded in Mexico itself. The 
London Convention of October, 1861, for instance, and the Con- 
vention of La Soledad of April, 1862, are alluded to only inci- 
dentally. The writer gives us a narrative pieced together mainly 
from the countless letters preserved by Maximilian and shipped 
by him to Austria just before the final catastrophe. His account 
frequently presumes, therefore, in the reader a previous acquaint- 
ance with the history of the times. The personalities, however, 
of Maximilian and Charlotte he portrays with a richness and ful- 
ness never achieved before. The stubborn ambition of the lovely 
young archduchess, the amiable weakness in the character of her 
equally ambitious husband, fill the reader with a presentiment of 
ultimate tragedy long before Maximilian reaches the shores of 
America. Inspired by a sense of his exalted birth and high destiny 
in the world, with a thirst for glory and for action, he yet was of 
mediocre mental calibre and in practical affairs wholly incompe- 
tent. He was lacking in “judgment as to what was possible or im- 
possible, essential or unessential,” and above all in the ability to 
gauge the true character and aptitudes of those with whom he was 
called upon to co-operate: a conjunction fatal to success in a task 
that would have challenged the powers of a political and military 
genius, 

It seems incredible at times that Maximilian or that Napoleon 
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the Third and Eugénie, who encouraged and backed him, should 
have pressed ahead on so slender a basis of real information about 
social and political conditions in the New World, or should have 
so deliberately deceived themselves in so momentous an issue. It js 
true that they were surrounded by Mexican exiles, representatives 
of a discredited ultra-conservative minority in the republic, who 
took good care that no true picture of the situation should reach 
them. Yet the chief actors in the drama chose to believe only what 
they wanted to believe. Maximilian was without doubt misled by 
the French emperor and his consort, but his own penchant for dis- 
regarding unfavorable information never deserted him to the end. 

Count Corti shows more clearly than has ever appeared before 
how far the intrigue had progressed before the Convention of 
London and the joint expedition to Vera Cruz, and how early 
came the rupture between the new emperor and the party which 
had called him to the throne. That estrangement was assured by 
the breakdown of the Regency even before Maximilian arrived in 
Mexico. But with or without the support of the clergy and the 
landed proprietors, Maximilian’s position was a critical one. His 
financial and military servitude to France, his failure to settle the 
question of ecclesiastical lands, or to consider sentiment in the 
United States, made disaster inevitable. Indeed, an enduring solu- 
tion of Mexico’s problems was very likely impossible in 1860 
under any auspices, given the social cleavage between the Indians 
and mestizos on the one side and the old Spanish ruling class on 
the other. It required the rise to complete political self-conscious- 
ness of a new middle class, prepared to give to the Indian his just 
due, to set Mexico on her way towards national salvation. Such, in 
fact, is the real significance of the Revolution that has taken place 
since 1910. 

This book is very obviously written with a Continental, one may 
say, imperial Hapsburg, bias, rather than from the standpoint of 
Mexico or of America at large. In this the writer was doubtless 
unconsciously influenced by the materials he used. Count Corti, like 
Maximilian himself, fails altogether to appreciate the motives or 
the ideals of Benito Pablo Juarez and the republicans in Mexico, 
or the true inwardness of sentiment in the United States in 1865. 
He evidently regards Juarez as little removed from a bandit, and 
gives him no credit for patriotic or statesmanlike purposes. It is 
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obvious, too, that the writer’s knowledge of Mexican history, 
apart from the episode he relates, is meagre. In his review of the 
history of the republic before 1860, Count Corti shows too little 
comprehension of the realities of Mexican politics, too little under- 
standing of the forces at work during that turbulent era. We find 
no conception, for instance, of that fundamental factor in Spanish- 
American history, the relation between Spaniard and creole, 
whether during the colonial period or after independence. 

The translation from the German is generally good, and what 
awkwardness occasionally appears is probably a faithful reflection 
of the original. The lack of coherence, of ease of transition, in the 
narrative at times is very likely due to the circumstance that the 
book is largely a patchwork of ideas and quotations drawn from 
an extensive correspondence. It forms, however, an intensely vital 
and absorbing story, and is the most significant contribution of 
recent scholarship to the history of modern Mexico. 


C. H. Harinc 


AN AMERICAN EPIC 
Joun Brown’s Bopy, 4y SrepHen Vincent Benét, Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 

One of the several things for which Mr. Stephen Benét’s poem 
is pleasantly remarkable is that it succeeds in reincarnating the 
American Civil War in the terms of the period and yet depicts the 
events within a well-projected perspective of the present day. 
That the poet fully realized the inherent difficulties and magni- 
tude of his task, his almost prayerful and shining invocation to the 
American Muse bears little less than a glorious witness. The 
author has accomplished, however, much more in “John Brown’s 
Body” than an admirable literary tour de force. Here is a book 
that is poignantly and exhaustingly alive. It is neither a peep- 
show, a puppet theatre, nor a moving picture in type, for its fu- 
sion of life, art, and critical acumen in flights of lyric poetry with 
final dramatic effect offers its audience, at one and the same time, 
a vivid vicarious experience and an important philosophic com- 
ment. This may be high praise, but so it is. 

From a literary standpoint the thing which has interested this 
reviewer most is the author’s skill in combining the classical im- 
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plications of his intellectual point of view towards his materia] 
as a whole with his romantic method and lyrical style in expressing 
his emotional attitude towards his particulars. For categorically 
Mr. Benét’s book cannot be conceived of as anything less than 2 
literary microcosm of the American Civil War in which the epi- 
sodical parts of the narrative rest with a nice logical order and 
proper emotional emphasis within the classically conceived frame- 
work of the whole. In a major way, Mr. Benét has thus made an 
interesting departure in fusing the episodical technique of the 
“movie”—the crucial dramatic glimpse, the recurrence, and the 
flash-back—with the scheme of the popular historical outline, and 
in avoiding the banalities of both. Luckily he knows not only 
dramatically how but philosophically why to choose his incidents, 
and humanly when and where to cut his film. 

Historically Mr. Benét has divided his material into three 
parts: that comprising the general economic, political, and military 
facts of the period; the great or outstanding figures who shaped 
and controlled these forces; and a host of minor characters in all 
walks of life and from all sections of the country with whom and 
through whom the reader partakes in the events of the conflict. 
These last are the vigorous but subtly imagined creations of the 
author out of the rich human and environmental materials of the 
time. To the mind of this reviewer these men and women, that 
the poet’s imagination has so brilliantly and prodigally evoked, 
constitute the chief merit of his work, and they should be, by any 
just method of criticism, not only recognized but proposed as a 
fine addition to the main body of American literature. 

With the two remaining historical factors Mr. Benét has not 
been quite so successful. Although in this case the mortar between 
the stones of his edifice remains still only too plainly mortar, it 
has, nevertheless, been cunningly and colorfully used as an essen- 
tial part of his masonry. What more can be done with mortar we 
do not know. In depicting his historical figures the author has 
been both brilliant and disappointing. John Brown is perhaps, per- 
haps, we say, allowed to remain too much of a symbol. Grant and 
Lee are woefully inadequate. On the other hand, we do not now 
recall ever having seen anywhere more brilliant and concentrated 
portraits of Lincoln, Davis, and Benjamin than are to be met with 
here. These miniatures contain within them the voice and mind, 
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the body and the times of those whom they depict. In addition 
to the personal, the romantic, and the picturesque colors of his 
period, the author is also fully aware of the economic drifts and 
of the cleavage and clash between the two types of society which 
confronted each other in arms. 

These are some of the major excellences and minor weaknesses 
of what must be received all in all as a remarkable, fascinating, and 
essentially valuable book. Mr. Benét closes his volume with a 
movement in verse whose symbolism is prophetic. What has 

grown from John Brown’s Body, that is, the industrial civilization 
in which we move, is here, the poet says. Weak deprecations of it 
are of no avail. On the other hand, there is nothing to prevent the 
soul of John Brown, who, we are also reminded, was a shepherd 
and a farmer, from marching on. 
Hervey ALLEN 


AN ENFANT TERRIBLE OF PHILOSOPHY 
Time AnD WEsTERN Man, dy WynpuHaM Lewis, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Here is a very useful and entertaining book; useful, because it 
contains the gist of all the philosophies of the day, from Berg- 
sonism to Einsteinism; entertaining, because the author, a clever 
man, after setting them up for the reader’s view, bowls them over 
like ninepins. Philosophy, he shows, is important, and though the 
man in the street may disdain it, it, nevertheless, filters down from 
high places into his life with deadly effect, whether it takes the 
form of art and literature or ethics or politics or merely popular 
amusement. There is a more intimate connection between Bergson 
and jazz, Charlie Chaplin, Anita Loos, and Gertrude Stein than 
is generally allowed. It was commonly thought that Bergson was 
dead, but the appearance of Einstein has unfortunately caused him 
to bob up again. Coincidently, reinforcements consisting of a whole 
host of philosophers have arrived; Whitehead, Alexander, and 
Spengler, to mention the most important of them. They all are 
obsessed by the idea of time, of flux, of incessant movement and 
change, leading humanity upward in a spiral- like fashion. Noth- 
ing is permanent, not even God, who is ever in process of becom- 
ing. Chaos and anarchy are, therefore, justified in time. We are, as 
it Were, at a way station, and the next “stopping point,” if there 
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can be a stopping point in such a continuous line of movement a; 
this, is by no means any more certain or self-contained than this, 
The only object to be gained by such evolving is that the future 
will rightly regard us as inferior men, and that future in turn will 
be scorned by the further future to come, and so ad infinitum. 

Are we really so superior, then, to the generations that went 
before us? Is our culture really superior to the culture of the 
Greeks, and to the still more static cultures of the East? Is Buddha, 
after all, only a common “nigger”? Mr. Lewis asks these and other 
relevant questions. The Greeks, with their plastic and linear genius, 
could bound a universe in a block of marble. Their artists were not 
obsessed by sex and other problems which are a continual torment 
to modern men, problems reflected in our life and their arts. They 
had minds, and they used these minds to create the ideal, the abso- 
lute. They were a happier people than we, since all their efbort was 
bent on tranquillizing, on finding a haven in space. What’s wrong 
with space, then? Why this mad infatuation with time, which leads 
to senseless restlessness and puts man on a par with a dog chasing 
its own tail? Mr. Lewis would like to know. 

The author writes as an artist who finds the world a place hostile 
to detached art and thought. In his wrath at a world that seeks self- 
justification for its inferiority he pricks the bubble known as the 
“Western man,” and I, for one, cannot say that he is not justified. 
There are faults in the book, and not a little undigested material, 
but on the whole the job is well done and worth doing. 


Joun Cournos 


THE PACIFIC, YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


BUCCANEERS OF THE Paciric, dy GeorceE Wycuervey, Bodbbs-Merrill Co. 
Tue Restiess Paciric, 4y Nicnoras Rooseveit, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue title of Mr. Wycherley’s book indicates definitely what it is 
about. It is the story of the English freebooters of the Pacific, who, 
periodically over a term of more than two centuries, made incur- 
sions into the Pacific, the “Spanish Lake” as Spain considered it, 
there to attack Spanish towns on the coasts, and to capture the 
wealth carried in ships between Peru and Panama, or between 
Manila and Mexico. In fifteen fascinating chapters, the author 
tells of “Who and Why Were the Buccaneers,” of the “Golden 
Galleons” and the “Silver Fleets,” and of Drake, Morgan, Anson, 
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and some twenty others, whom he describes as “bold English 
buccaneers, pirates, privateers, and gentlemen adventurers.” 

“Buccaneers of the Pacific” does not add appreciably to the 
knowledge we possess of the individuals described in it. But Mr. 
W ycherley has rendered a fine service in that he has brought to- 
gether in a single work the story of an adventurous lot of men 
whose purposes and acts had so much in common that the narra- 
tives about these men should be made one. The author has shown 
clearly that though Drake “played the courteous Robin Hood of 
the South Seas, afloat and ashore,” while “Anson was a reversion 
to a primitive Viking type,” and the rest also differed from 
one another, they all had as their main intention “to loot the 
Spaniard by land and sea, largely for the benefit of their own 
pockets.” The book is written from first-hand records and reliable 
secondary sources. Frequently the words of the sources are used 
in the narrative. This is always done with skill and apparently 
with sound interpretation. The author has given, on the whole, an 
accurate description of the buccaneers with their curious manners, 
morals, religion, and methods. The story has been told with liter- 
ary skill that is rare in works basically historical. It is to be re- 
gretted that Spanish source material could not have been used to 
supplement the sources on which the book is based, and that the 
far-reaching historical consequences of the acts of some of these 
men are not indicated. 

In “The Restless Pacific,” Mr. Roosevelt has undertaken the 
difficult task of giving to “the reader a sense of the unity of the 
Pacific area, and a realization of the interrelation between the 
politics of Europe and eastern Asia and their effect on America’s 
interests.” He has done a highly creditable piece of work, but the 
book is marred by a misleading title and some meaningless chapter 
headings, by a style that makes it difficult to see and remember 
what some of the chapters are about, and by the methods of a 
publicist with a point of view to “put over” rather than by those 
of a scientist seeking the truth only. Since the writer had to draw 
on many sources for the information on which he bases conclu- 
sions, some of which certainly are to be questioned, the failure to 
include footnote references to authorities is an unfortunate omis- 
sion. 

Nevertheless, the book is a good one. It is valuable and timely. 
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It sets forth with cogency the problem of the Pacific created by the 
economic and political penetration of European powers and the 
United States into Pacific islands and into eastern Asia. It shows 
forcibly the important rdle the United States is playing and mus 
play in the Pacific. It contains much information on economic and 
political issues of the Pacific area, together with strong and reason- 
able discussion of controversial questions. The book should be read 
by all persons interested in the shifting of the theatre of events 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


WiLuiaM H. Exuison 


THE VARIORUM CORIOLANUS 


Tue Tracepiz or CorioLtanus, A New Variorum Edition, edited by Horace 
Howarp Furness, Jr., J. B. Lippincott Co. 


“CoRIOLANUS,” written late in Shakespeare’s career, is one of the 
most astounding products of his genius. Yet the tragedy is not 
loved. In spite of its well-nigh perfect construction—second only 
to that of “Othello”—of its subtle revelation of the springs of 
human conduct, its vivid portraiture, and its exciting moments, it 
fails to stir our deeper emotions. We admire Coriolanus for his 
peerless soldiership, for his absolute sincerity, for his utter disre- 
gard of issues; yet his towering pride, however much justified by 
our reason, divorces him from our sympathy. We admire Volum- 
nia for her overwhelming mother’s-love, and for her still greater 
love for her country; yet her lack of finer morality, and her terri- 
ble will—a will that can make her sacrifice her only son—keep her 
from our hearts. Apparently Shakespeare felt, with respect to his 
hero and heroine, exactly as we feel; for the warm glamour of 
poetry, so notable in “Hamlet” or “Macbeth” or “Lear,” is here 
replaced by a cold intellectual quality—in itself no less wonder- 
ful, but certainly less moving. 

If, however, “Coriolanus” is not loved, at least it is justly ad- 
mired as one of the most extraordinary exercises of the poet’s in- 
tellect; and its tardy appearance in the New Variorum edition, 
where with “Julius Caesar” and “Antony and Cleopatra” it com- 
pletes the trilogy of Roman studies, is a matter for rejoicing. The 
editor, Mr. Horace Howard Furness, Jr., has loyally observed the 
method devised by his distinguished father; and herein lies, 
must be confessed, the chief value of his work. In the application 
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of that method completeness and accuracy count for much; and 
there is certainly no lack of fulness in the notes, or, so far as I have 
been able to observe, of accuracy. Yet—and this may be said with- 
out disparagement—one misses the penetrating comments and the 
happy ex-cathedra judgments of the elder Furness which so often 
‘Illuminated the dull material he had to assemble. In “Coriolanus” 
we should be glad to have his wise guidance, especially through 
the multitudinous textual notes that stare at us from almost every 
page. As the present editor observes of the play: “If it be not the 
most corrupt of the Folio texts, it certainly occupies a high station 
in that bad eminence.” The emendations or explanations pro- 
posed by scholars of one passage alone fill eleven closely printed 
pages in small type; of another passage, nine pages; of another, 
twelve pages; and, after weltering his way through all the sug- 
gested solutions, the reader finds himself not a jot the wiser. Mr. 
Furness’s industry, however, in collecting these notes, and his care 
in general, deserve high commendation. The volume he has pro- 
duced is worthy—with the exception of the Preface—to take its 
place in a great series that has long been indispensable to every 
close student of Shakespeare. 
JosepH Quincy Apams 


A PATHFINDER 
Fremont, dy ALLAN Nevins, 2 vols., Harper & Brothers. 
Or the ambitious uneasiness of John Charles Frémont there can 
be no doubt. That he was the “West’s Greatest Adventurer” might 
be debated, but his position is secure among the leading group of 
Americans who have sought to capitalize the remote frontier, 
whether of geography or of enterprise, and to turn it to national 
or to personal advantage. The galaxy that he adorns includes lumi- 
nous and aromatic names; with many of which, including his own, 
the historian is not yet through. At the early end of the constella- 
tion are, for example, Jonathan Carver, Richard Henderson, 
Meriwether Lewis, and Aaron Burr; in the middle period the 
contemporaries of Frémont include Brigham Young, Asa Whit- 
ney, William F. Cody, and Jay Cooke; our own day has added a 
Peary, a Lindbergh, a Cook, and a Doheny. Frémont is not with- 
out his resemblances to all of these; but the evidence is not yet 
available whereby the historian may ascribe him to his final place, 
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and leave him there. Professor Nevins has made a gallant search 
to find the evidence, and has given many more strokes to the por- 
trait than have hitherto been known, but he leaves still unsettled 
two of the four major questions whose answer shall fix Frémont 
as an American figure. 

The appraisal of Frémont as pathfinder is here made with in- 
terest, accuracy, and sound appreciation. He was fundamentally , 
recorder rather than a discoverer, although he did discover mat- 
ters of real consequence. But it must permanently be remembered 
that the one best route to the Pacific upon which he pinned his 
faith is perhaps the least profitable of all those that are to-day in 
use. His heroic qualities as a leader in the wilderness were baffled 
by his too little judgment and disinterest. 

His Civil War services are adequately assessed. He was not a 
military man, and the prejudices of the West Point men, which he 
and Benton so keenly resented, were founded upon good cause. 
Yet he deserved somewhat better than he got out of the political- 
military wrangles of a border State during his “hundred days.” 

How far he was in fact a scrupulous and honest man is left un- 
settled. Professor Nevins thinks rather well of his probity. Yet 
Frémont saw no wrong, while in the public service, in involving 
himself in speculation in contested land grants. His Mariposa 
estate provided him with ruinous experiences and constant heart- 
break; but one would think better of him had he never hoped to 
make millions out of the annexation that he fomented. And when 
as railroad promoter his agents were guilty of gross fraud and 
misrepresentation, it is hard for his reputation to escape some share 
of taint. 

And the fourth question, still unanswered, is fundamental to 
all the rest. Was he or Jessie the guiding force? He married her 
by stealth, and thus secured a senatorial backing from Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton. His family was proud of her trick whereby 
his repute as explorer was enhanced by a suppression of depart- 
mental orders. She, as the Washington partner of the firm, was 
forever a “female politician” (Lincoln used the words) of high 
persistence if not of soundest judgment. And when his fortunes 
failed, it was her effort that kept him from the utter depths. Pro- 
fessor Nevins rates her as a powerful force; was she perhaps the 
whole establishment? 
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It is likely that we shall never know the answer to all these 
questions; perhaps it is unimportant that we should know it, since, 
except for his standing as popularizer of the West, the Frémont 
activities classify themselves in that vast category of the things 
that never happened. They were an intriguing couple, he and 
Jessie; and this biography makes them real. 

Freperic L. Paxson 


A GREAT POET OF ISRAEL 
Tue Seconp Isaran, 6y CHaRLEs CuTLER Torrey, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Ix this very notable book Professor Torrey has given a new direc- 
tion to one of the outstanding debates in the study of the Old 
Testament. Ever since the Second Isaiah was distinguished from 
the First, he has been regarded as the Prophet of the Exile, who 
welcomed the restoration under Cyrus as the pledge and beginning 
of the triumph of Israel. More recent criticism has clearly shown 
that parts of the document are inconsistent with this theme, and 
it has therefore distributed it among several authors. Largely as a 
result of this dissection its literary and religious value has been 
disparaged. It has been viewed as the product of an age when the 
prophetic impulse had died down, and when rhetoric had taken the 
place.of poetry. A narrow Jewish nationalism has been detected 
under all its apparent catholicity. Dr. Torrey challenges the find- 
ings of this newer school of criticism at every point. He ascribes 
the whole work (including chapters 34-35 as well as 40-66) to a 
single author, whom he acclaims as by far the greatest poet and 
prophet of Israel. While he separates the book into twenty-seven 
poems, he discovers in them not only a uniformity of style but a 
harmonious sequence of thought. From the established view that 
the prophecy was written in Babylon and deals with the restoration 
oy Cyrus he emphatically dissents, insisting that this theory of its 
origin has placed the great poem in a distorting light. Cyrus, it is 
true, is twice mentioned by name, and there are likewise several 
references to a “flight” from Babylon. Apart from these references 
it would be plain to every reader that the prophet lived in a settled 
Palestine, under the shadow of the second Temple; and Dr. Tor- 
rey argues that the references have been interpolated, in order to 
assign the book to a definite occasion and to support the idea put 
torward in “Chronicles” that the return from exile had a pro- 
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found significance for Jewish history and religion. He shows that 
when the name of Cyrus is removed, the forty-fifth chapter fal); 
into line with the great chapters on the Servant of the Lord, whom 
he identifies with the Messiah, the coming Leader who will carr 
to its fulfilment the national task of Israel. When the allusions 
to Babylon are likewise discarded, the prophecy is seen to move 
wholly in a world of lofty spiritual ideas. It foretells the day when 
through the instrumentality of Israel all nations will be gathered 
into the one family of God. This announcement of a world-wide 
salvation is the prophet’s theme throughout. 

One is naturally suspicious of an interpretation which calls for 
the disturbance of a settled text. Dr. Torrey himself, in a delight- 
ful interlude, has revised the poem “Crossing the Bar” according 
to the approved methods of Old Testament emendation—with 
very singular results. It may be objected that his own procedure 
is on a similar footing, and that he ought to have explained the 
given text and not his re-writing of it. We cannot but feel, how- 
ever, that in this instance it is the emender who shows a proper 
regard for his text. The “Second Isaiah,” in its language and 
thought and outlook undoubtedly appears to be a single work, 
and if those references are allowed to stand, it must be cut up into 
a number of incoherent fragments. By deleting the references 
(and on every ground they are open to suspicion) Dr. Torrey has 
saved the unity of a magnificent poem, and has made its whole 
meaning intelligible. This is surely more respectful to the text than 
to mangle it throughout for the sake of a few doubtful words. 

It may be that Dr. Torrey has read too much into the religious 
teaching of the prophet, attributing to him a width of sympathy 
and a spirituality of thought which reach the New Testament level. 
Whether this was historically possible for even the highest genius 
in the fourth century B.c. may be doubted. But in these days, 
when almost every critic feels it laid on him to belittle his author, 
it is good to hear the note of admiration. No living Old Testament 
scholar can speak with higher authority than Dr. Torrey, and he 
more than endorses the plain man’s judgment of the “Second 
Isaiah” as one of the supreme works of literature and religion. 

It has only been possible in a brief review to indicate the main 
thesis of the book, as set forth in the first of the three parts into 
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which it is divided. In Part u, Dr. Torrey presents a translation 
of the prophecy—specially valuable for the light it throws on the 
little-understood subject of Hebrew metre. Part 111 is occupied 
with commentary, and supplies evidence in detail for positions 
which can only be generally stated in Part 1. The book is every- 
where marked by the same qualities of wide and accurate learning, 
literary discernment, historical imagination. No worthier contri- 
bution to Old Testament study has been made in recent years. 


E. F. Scorr 


STEVENSON’S ENDURING VALUE 

Rosert Louis StEvENson, dy G. K. CuEsterton, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A senTENCE from Mr. Chesterton’s early sketch of Stevenson (in 
“Twelve Types”) has stuck for a good many years in my memory. 
“He died with a thousand stories in his heart.” The man who 
wrote that could hardly fail to write a good book about Stevenson. 
Mr. Chesterton’s study is an attempt to discover the meaning of 
Stevenson—what in him is of most enduring value. It is a bril- 
liant interpretation of the man and his books, seen against the 
background of his time, but sud specie aeternitatis. 

The central event in Stevenson’s life and art Mr. Chesterton 
finds in his “abrupt reaction against pessimism.” Something had 
gone wrong in his transition from boyhood to manhood; “when 
he first stepped out of his early Edinburgh home he slipped upon 
the step.” He went through the dingy Bohemia of Edinburgh, 
and the experience left its mark upon him; it is reflected in “The 
Misadventures of John Nicholson” and, to some extent, in “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” But his Bohemian pose, his velvet jacket 
and smoking cap, were the conventional marks of the younger 
generation of artists; what is original and important about him is : 
his rebellion against the spiritual attitude that went with that pose. 
His rebellion (marked by “Treasure Island”) took the form of a 
return to imaginative experiences which had delighted his child- 
hood. Fundamentally “what moved him was what moved Words- 
worth, . . . the first vividness of the vision of life.” He discov- 
ered the significance of child’s play and pirate stories as affirma- 
tions of the value of life. His chief defect is a tendency to over- 
simplify in the portrayal of character; as he said himself, he “cut 
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the flesh off the bones.” He tells us “all that is important about his 
characters,” but nothing that is unimportant; hence we do not 
know them as we know the characters of Thackeray or Trollope, 
But this very sense of severe and conscious craftsmanship is an un- 
conscious assertion of man’s soul against naturalism and pessimism, 

Stevenson’s future position depends, Mr. Chesterton thinks, 
upon what happens to “the fallacy of internalism.” The deprecia- 
tion of his work is due partly to the vogue of “unspoken words 
and uncompleted thoughts.” But acts and words are psychologi- 
cally more important than thoughts; and Stevenson’s externality 
is the externality of all great epic and drama. He is likely to profit 
by the reaction against our joyless and formless fiction, when it 
comes. 

The book is of the sort that can be written about a popular 
author only after the inevitable reaction against him has done its 
worst. It takes into account the idol-smashing biographies, so far 
as they are really significant, and the literary depreciations; jt 
assays them and makes good use of their contributions. It empha- 
sizes, however, Stevenson’s positive values, literary and moral. It 
is marred somewhat by the author’s inveterate passion for the 
paradox. Mr. Chesterton sometimes wrenches the truth pretty 
rudely in his determination to represent it as the exact opposite of 
what is commonly believed. But in order to wrench a thing effec- 
tively you must at least have a firm grip on it. 


Homer FE. Wooppripcr 


MASARYK’S POLITICAL TESTAMENT 

Tue Maxine oF a State, 5y THomas GarricuEe Masaryk, F. A. Stokes Co. 
In a chronologically arranged collection of writings, covering the 
period 1914-1918, the first President of the Czechoslovak repub- 
lic presents a helpful summary of his political philosophy. How- 
ever much the English version may owe to the admirable editor- 
ship of Henry Wickham Steed, who has written an Introduction 
for it, this realistic display of policies in connection with the events 
that gave them birth or brought them to fruition is characteristic 
of the author. A historian and a political theorist, Masaryk has 
from the beginning of his career planned for himself and for his 
country in such a way as to make the immediate situation as well 
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as the ultimate goal influence his every action. His mind is recep- 


’ tive and his programme flexible. Therefore, it is natural that his 


political testament to his countrymen does not take the form of an 
abstract discourse but that of a record, a survey, and a forecast. 
Not that he shuns theory. The pages in which he explains policies 
and actions with the broader understandings gained as he went 
along, of state and society, of democracy and theocracy, of the 
soul of peoples as disclosed in their literatures, of the workings of 
international and intra-national group relations, of churches and 
spontaneous religious experience—these pages are as necessary to 
understanding of the rise of the Czechoslovak republic and the 
part played in it by its first President as are his careful notes on 
passing events. 

Realism as an essential characteristic of the man—in contrast 
with Lenin, for example, or with the German nation-builders of the 
Sixties and Seventies—also expresses itself in the frank admission 
of his own early doubts as to the ability of the Czech people to 
govern themselves; in the growth of his conviction that nothing 
would strengthen their case as much in the Allied eyes as actual 
participation by Czech soldiers in the fighting on both fronts; in 
his early understanding, likewise, that Czechoslovakia’s fight for 
her own freedom must of necessity include that of the other Slav 
peoples of Austria-Hungary as part of its aim. 

Preoccupation with the literature and the folkways of many 
nations and ages had prepared Masaryk for the struggle around 
him—and sometimes within himself—of conflicting idealistic mo- 
tivations. A humanitarian of broad sympathies, he, nevertheless, 
found himself praying and working for war rather than peace and 
helping to send hundreds of thousands to their death, because he 
felt that an inconclusive peace, or one leaving the fate of mid- 
eastern Europe chained to the Hapsburg dynasty or to German ex- 
pansionist ambitions, would frustrate all previous sacrifices and 
leave the fate of the Slavic minorities much as it was before. 
Perhaps Masaryk was wrong. An earlier peace, even if it might 
not have given the Czechs and the Southern Slavs all they were 
asking for, would have been less ruinous in costs and might have 
laid the foundation for a much sounder defense of the political 
freedom of the smaller nationalities than either the League of 
Nations or the Little Entente now provides. But in this matter, 
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even the trained logic and foresight of Masaryk were bound ty 
give way to an emotional impulse: the fear of Austrian machina. 
tions, against the background of a life experience, could not but 
fill his mind with desire for an immediate, complete, irrevocable 
emancipation from the old yoke. Thus he engineered that amazing 
spectacle—a revolution accomplished on foreign soil while the op- 
pressor still reigned in almost undiminished power at home. 

President Masaryk will, it is to be hoped, produce an equally 
enlightening book on the story of Czechoslovak reconstruction, In 
the meantime, “The Making of a State” takes rank as a classic— 
a penetrating study of an important decade by a great diplomat 
who, in rare combination, is also an honest historian, a statesman of 
high purpose, and a personality of winning charm. 


Bruno Lasker 


CURRENT LABOR PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN LaBor AnD AMERICAN Democracy, 4y Wituiam Encuisu Wa.- 
Linc, Harper & Brothers. 

HARMONY BETWEEN LaBor anv CapitaL, 4y Oscar Newrane, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Postponinc Strikes, 6y Ben M. Sevexman, Russell Sage Foundation. 

AMERICAN LaBor Dynamics, edited by J. B. S. Harpman, Harcourt, Brace 


& Co. 
“AMERICAN Labor has evolved for itself, in equal independence 
from American capitalism and European socialism, both a definite 
and distinctive goal of economic democracy and original tactics 
and policies for reaching that goal.” The most distinctive of these 
tactics is the nonpartisan political policy. The American Federation 
of Labor stresses economic rather than political action, but has 
been forced into politics in self-defense. Its first programme of 
“rewarding friends and punishing enemies,” regardless of party 
affiliation, has developed into the advocacy of a bipartisan, pro- 
gressive 4loc to represent the interests of the worker and the 
farmer who deserve the support of all progressive elements in the 
community. Mr. Walling’s history and exposition of this policy 
prepares the way for a statement of the ultimate goal. Skirting 
the socialistic pitfalls of government operation, shunning the em- 
ployers’ tempting bait of welfare work and employee-ownership, 
labor none the less challenges capitalism by urging the “divorce- 
ment of finance and management.” It seeks for a progressively 
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higher share in the product and a progressively larger share in 
the control of industry by offering, as in the Baltimore and Ohio 
plan, to co-operate with production management. It relies for the 
control of finance on government supervision by such agencies as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, democratized, however, to 
include representation of all essential economic interests. It even 
firts with the idea of an industrial parliament like that of Ger- 
many or France. All this the author expounds in authoritative and 
well-documented fashion. His major thesis that this policy has been 
successful is maintained by a very simple argument. Defeats do not 
ap the weakness of the movement; they prove only the colos- 

sal strength of the opposition. Mr. Walling’s book reflects per- 
fectly the official mind of labor. 

The fortunes of the American labor movement are at a very 
low ebb. It has no significant membership among the unskilled 
workers. It lacks effective strength in such large and basic indus- 
tries as steel, automobiles, and textiles, and is fast losing it in coal- 
mining. Is this failure in the first essential task of organization due 
to the success of the employers’ welfare offensive? Is it a result in 
any measure of the Federation’s dogma that the workers should 
scorn legislative protection? A sympathetic analysis of A. F. of L. 
policy with these and similar questions in mind would have been 
of signal service. But the author displays no curiosity. All is well 
with the movement. It shall have no other god before the late 
Mr. Gompers and Mr. Walling is his prophet. 

It isa far cry from the opportunism of the A. F. of L. to Mr. 
Newfang’s “comprehensive and final solution” of the riddle of 
social justice. After a well-organized summary of the causes of in- 
dustrial discord and a considered analysis of the defects of all 
proposed remedies, he presents his “drawing-account wage plan,” 
which alone, he believes, will provide that just rule for the di- 
vision of the product of industry without which harmony is im- 
possible. Capital (common stock?) should be paid a limited but 
flexible return. Labor should receive a preliminary wage, similar 
to a business partner’s drawing account. After the periodical de- 
termination of total earnings, the excess over these first two claims 
should be distributed among the workers in proportion to their 
wages. The details of the plan are carefully elaborated, and the 
author argues persuasively not only that it would reconcile the 
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conflicting interests of labor and capital but that it would abolish 
all warfare between them by resolving all matters of dispute 
into answerable questions of fact. 

The most evident weakness of the plan lurks in the fact tha 
the preliminary relative wage is to be determined, as now, by com- 
petition in the labor market; and the return on capital, about 2% 
above the yield of bonds in each industry, likewise, by money mar- 
ket forces. Plenty of room is left for discord between different 
groups of workers. The proposed general limitation of dividends 
would so alter the present money market that the “rate of money 
in the open market” would be useless as a criterion, if, indeed, any 
open market in the present sense of the term would be left. There 
remains the commonplace difficulty that the author assumes what 
he seeks to prove, that is, that industrial peace is both desired and 
possible. Let us concede that the plan would work. It must still be 
shown that it has some chance of acceptance. If, as he admits, capi- 
tal brutally dictates its terms, if labor is irreconcilable, why should 
this new appeal to reason revolutionize their ways of acting? Mr. 
Newfang is of the brotherhood that can never appreciate the sad 
truism that, in the world as it is, logic does not reform, and sweet 
reason is not the mistress of men. 

Very different is the third book under review. On the assump- 
tions that the American public is vitally interested in the continu- 
ous operation of public utility industries and that conditions in 
Canada and the United States are sufficiently similar to enable us 
to learn from a Canadian experiment, Mr. Selekman analyzes the 
first eighteen years of experience in Canada with the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act (1907), designed to prevent strikes 
and lockouts in public utilities and coal-mining by their compul- 
sory postponement until after official investigation and award. His 
outstanding conclusions are that conciliation, rather than compul- 
sion, dominates the operation of the Act, that labor has been won 
from opposition to approval, and that the flexibility of its admin- 
istration promises a significant measure of continued success. The 
chapters discussing the influence of economic and other factors on 
the attitudes of employers and employees are particularly inform- 
ing, and the whole inquiry results in a workmanlike piece of re- 
search that well maintains the high standard of Mr. Selekman’s 
earlier studies for the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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A significant but encouraging symptom of the present confusion 
in the field of American labor is the recent publication of “Ameri- 
can Labor Dynamics,” written by thirty-two “Labor Men, Teach- 
ers, Editors, and Technicians” under the editorship of J. B. S. 
Hardman, who heads the staff of “The Advance,” the journal of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Mr. Hardman’s 
collaborators are of varied ages, connections, and points of view. 
They agree with him chiefly in recognizing that they are confused 
and in being willing to face the fact with courageous curiosity. 
They might properly, perhaps, be accused of disliking the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, but they would deny that they are or 
could be profitably interested in questions of liking or disliking 
any organization. They would reply that they are concerned with 
an intellectual problem. Of special merit are the chapters contrib- 
uted to this “inquiry” by Mr. Hardman, Mr. Lewis Corey, and 
Mr. James Rorty. 

It is worth notice that thirty-two people can so far agree as to 
enable them to write a good book. It is equally worth notice that 
the “Nation” and “New Republic” should disagree in their re- 
viewers’ estimate of the book’s significance. That there is a cer- 
tain amount of inconsistency in this book is not to be wondered at 
and should not be allowed to blind the reader to its merits. The 
present reviewer is of the opinion that, for those without crys- 
tallized prejudice in favor of or against the labor movement, it is 
by far the best introduction yet in print. 


W. J. Couper 
PAGE’S EARLY LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Traininc oF AN AMERICAN, Jy Burton J. Henprick, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Reapers of Mr. Hendrick’s previous books will recall that he 
compressed into a mere fragment his account of Walter H. Page’s 
fifty-eight years in America. This because the materials dealing 
with Page’s ambassadorship were of such transcendent interest 
and were so abundant. Now Mr. Hendrick has returned to Page’s 
American career, and the result is a volume quite worthy to stand 
beside its predecessors. Indeed, I am inclined to think, it pictures 
the real Page more clearly than anything else that Mr. Hendrick 


has done. 
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Whatever revisionist historians may say of Page’s diplomacy, 
there can be no doubt that Page was a man of rare largeness of 
mind and heart, a charming letter-writer, a publisher who deeply 
touched the literary life of his time, and an editor whose work 
rose to the dignity of statesmanship. 

If one had to name the single trait of Page’s character which 
contributed most towards his evolution from a bookish lad on a 
North Carolina farm into the most dynamic editor of his time, one 
would say that he possessed a developing mind. He early escaped 
from that Confederate “complex” which warped the minds of 
many Southern youth in the Sixties and Seventies. At Randolph- 
Macon College, where he went as a candidate for holy orders, he 
sloughed off his fundamentalism. At the new Johns Hopkins 
University, where he spent two years under Gildersleeve in Greek, 
Page showed all the vigor of intellect demanded of a classical 
scholar, and, indeed, rather more than enough. For he soon found 
that his ardent temperament could never be satisfied with digging 
in Greek roots while the South so much needed thinking men to 
cope with contemporary problems. Back to North Carolina, then, 
Page came, full of the crusading spirit, determined to arouse the 
old State from her intellectual apathy. But alas, the old State had 
no desire to be aroused. The average politician was a walking sar- 
cophagus of dead ideas. Page, probably the brightest young man 
in the State, couldn’t even get a job! Undaunted, however, he 
secured work in Missouri, married the lady of his choice, and soon 
rose from cub reporter to successful editor. Then, at twenty-eight, 
he returned to Raleigh, purchased a moribund sheet, transformed 
it into a dynamic daily, preached culture and progress to the na- 
tives, and made somewhat of a stir. But it was a losing fight f- 
nancially, and Page was forced to retreat above the Potomac. 

After a few years on the New York “World” and other papers, 
Page had his first great opportunity—he was called to the 
“Forum.” Here he could preach culture and progress not merely 
to a single State but to the whole American people. Thanks to his 
editorship, the “Forum” soon rose from the brink of a journalistic 
grave to a circulation greater than any review in England or 
America had ever attained. This led to his call to Boston, wheré 
he performed a similar service for the “Atlantic Monthly.” Thea 
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wishing to be his own publisher, Page returned to New York, 
launched his own firm and his own magazine, the “World’s 
Work,” which he conducted with distinguished success until his 
appointment to the ambassadorship in 1913. As an editor Page, 
as Mr. Hendrick points out, was distinctly a new type. His aim 
was to give the public not what it thought it wanted but what he 
thought it ought to have—written so intriguingly that the public 
could not help but read. 

Though driven from the South by its intellectual apathy, Page 
never lost interest in his native section. His correspondence with 
Southern friends was voluminous, and his work on various boards 
and commissions for the advancement of Southern life was among 
the happiest achievements of his career. Before his death he was 
beginning to be recognized in the South as an authentic prophet, 
and to see his dreams for the old land coming true. Page’s Ameri- 
can career was a fuller and richer life than most of us had sus- 
pected, and Mr. Hendrick in telling it has produced a distin- 
guished, a thoroughly interesting, and, I believe, an enduring, 


iece of work. 
P Cuar_es LEE SNIDER 


A PENETRATING ANALYST 


Men or Destiny and American Inquisitors, by WaLTER Lippmann, Mac- 
millan Co. 


“Men of Destiny” is a singular symptom of the tendency nowa- 
days in expounding the trends in national politics. Mr. Lippmann 
tells us more about the underlying currents of national politics by 
analyzing the personalities conspicuous in our day than we might 
get by an abstract discussion of policies. 

There is no doubt that men rather than issues dominate our 
thinking. While Mr. Lippmann is sympathetic with the career 
of “Al” Smith, he has no illusions about the New York Gover- 
nor’s weaknesses in the scheme of national politics. Nor has he 
failed by the same token to detect the devices whereby Calvin 
Coolidge has managed to develop what Mr. Lippmann calls a 
“Puritanism de luxe.” In discussing the causes of political indif- 
ference, Mr. Lippmann is inclined to take President Coolidge to 


task for persuading the country to a policy of complacency. He 
says: 
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“Since 1920 the country has witnessed brazen and expensive 
corruption. In the amount of money involved the corruption js 
without parallel in our history. In its sordidness it is surely as bad 
and probably a little worse than the scandals of the Grant admin- 
istration. This generation has known nothing so disgraceful as the 
carryings-on of Fall, Daugherty, and Forbes, nor anything like 
the Smith primary in Illinois and the Pepper-Vare primary in 
Pennsylvania. Fall has just been brought to trial; Daugherty was 
brought to trial only three or four months ago because of the 
exceptional energy of United States Attorney Buckner; the pri- 
mary scandals were never rebuked by the leader of the Republican 
Party.” 

The sketches of Senator Borah and Mr. Mellon afford the 
author an opportunity to analyze two characters who are exer- 
cising an extraordinary influence on public opinion to-day. His 
chapter on “The Outlawry of War” as well as that on “Vested 
Rights and Nationalism” reveals Mr. Lippmann as a scholar of 
penetrating power. And as if to indicate that politics alone does 
not bring out all the eccentric characters in the world, he devotes 
chapters to H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, and the Honorable 
Justice Holmes. And by eccentricity, one does not mean necessarily 
the abnormal but merely those whose non-conformist philosophy 
has taken hold of our imagination. 

In his latest book, “American Inquisitors,” Mr. Lippman writes 
with characteristic tolerance a commentary on “Dayton and Chi- 
cago.” The whole problem of public education in the United 
States is undergoing a change, and the inevitable conflict between 
fundamentalism and modernism is creeping into fields other than 
religion. “I need hardly tell you,” he says, “that Dayton and 
Chicago are exceptional only in the amount of attention they have 
received. They happened to lend themselves to the art of bally- 
hoo. They are not unique. They are merely episodes of a wide 
conflict between scholarship and popular faith, between freedom 
of thought and popular rule, which irritates American politics 
with deep discords.” 

Mr. Lippman, indeed, examines the whole question not by 
charging that the incidents at Chicago and Dayton are absurd, not 
by attributing discreditable motives to those who are involved 0 
the controversy, but by appraising the true value of these up- 
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heavals. As he himself remarks, the author is not interested in 
their weaknesses and folly but in their strength. It is a phase of 
modern thought well worth dissection. 


Davip LawreNceE 


FASCISM INTERPRETED 


My AurosiocraPHuy, Sy Benrro Mussouini, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Srrenuous ItaLy, 6y H. Netson Gay, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Born of these books are addressed to the American public. One 
is an appeal to America for an intelligent comprehension of the 
needs that are shaping the foreign policy of Italy; the other is the 
appeal of a self-revelation, a dramatic self-revelation of the great 
personality who has made himself the master of the life of Italy, 
and who, in this book, presents himself as the spokesman of its 
soul. Mussolini’s “My Autobiography,” rapidly dictated in Ital- 
ian, at the instance of Richard Washburn Child, translated anony- 
mously, with marked effectiveness but manifestly in haste, is now 
published as a book in English apparently before its appearance in 
Italy. This fact itself is striking. It means that the Duce wishes the 
world to understand him. He undertakes to disclose to the world, 
but first of all to us, “the paths that have led to the development 
of the self I am.” 

“My Autobiography,” thrown off in full career by the man who 
is directing the reconstruction of a nation, and exercising the re- 
sponsibility of six ministries in the most highly centralized of 
modern states, is “an act of will.” Like all his other acts, it is the 
projection of a tremendous original force, and it has the character 
of a projectile. The reader is warned by the author not to seek 
here “detailed memoirs.” These belong to “old age and the chim- 
ney-corner.” Naturally, one need not expect to find a revelation of 
secrets of state or of new concrete data. Nor will one find impor- 
tant sidelights on contemporaries. The writer is too absorbed with 
the phenomenon of his own being, its battles, its dramatic expan- 
sion, its victorious affirmations, for that. What the reader is of- 
fered isa fascinating document of character. 

“My Autobiography” is a book likely to shake those who have 
pigeon-holed Mussolini as a mere charlatan opportunist, or even 
as a hard-headed realist in politics. He does not fail to boast of 
his “ability to act in good season and to strike at the right mo- 
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ment”; of the Fascist state he says: “Practical reality itself has 
been the navigator.” But the book discloses the psychology of an 
intense idealist. His is an idealism that arises from his own rush- 
ing life-stream; it comes as a revelation to himself; it appropriates 
and systematizes what it needs to complete its expression as 3 
philosophy of power. In the office of his newly-forged weapon, 
“I] Popolo d'Italia,” in 1914, he says: “We were living on an 
idea.” What this was appears only as it developed in action. He 
reveals a character steeped in a peculiar kind of mysticism. Look- 
ing back over his life he sees himself as having been always de- 
voutly religious; more than this, he discloses the mark of all the 
great mystics, the sense of a religious devotion to the voice within 
that says: “Thou must!”; that makes compromise a sin; that gives 
to opposition the character of a diabolical conspiracy. The note of 
religious exaltation in the passages that refer to the triumphs of 
this power within himself is unmistakable. He speaks of these 
Victorious moments in the language of poetry. Barricaded in the 
office of “Il Popolo d’Italia” the night before the March on 
Rome, he senses the victory—“The air was full of it. The wind 
spoke of it. The rain brought it down. The earth drank it in.” He 
sees his whole life as a martial poem; he refers to “the romance 
of my existence.” Into these passages of dilated being one could 
interpolate whole lines of Whitman without breaking the sense. 
Once triumphant, he identifies himself completely with the cause 
that he sees as the outgrowth of his expanding and triumphant 
will. “I am lockstitched into this fabric. It and myself are woven 
into one.” 

This is the answer of the book to those who question Mussolin’’s 
consistency, his shift of ground from socialism to autocracy. No 
idealist of his type could give his loyalty to any ideal not of his 
own creation. Clear of the socialist party in 1914, he says: “I felt 
lighter, fresher. I was free!” Now that the nation has accepted his 
ideal as its own, he can say with the ring of perfect sincerity: “l 
ask nothing for myself. . . . My objective is simple: I want to 
make Italy great, respected, and feared.” 

The passage in which the Duce interprets this objective in terms 
of foreign policy is surprisingly free from the tone of menace. 
The objective is easy to state: Fascism has given Italy a new 
weight in the world; the Duce has sought to make this fe 
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“sometimes with vigorous calls for attention”; he proposes to reap 
the advantages of it for Italy. But he declares his realistic and un- 
qualified loyalty to existing engagements, including the Covenant 
of the League, and reviews his diplomatic record as proof of this 
loyalty. He points to the economic problem as his chief concern. 
Readers who are seeking a full, candid, and vigorous history and 
analysis of this problem will find Mr. Gay’s book a most valuable 
companion to “My Autobiography.” Like the Duce, Mr. Gay, who 
is, from his long identification with Italian life, something more 
than a foreign observer, sees a revision of the colonial mandates 
as necessary to the interests of peace. These two books, taken to- 
oether, are an important contribution to the authoritative clarifi- 
cation of the setting, spirit, and diplomatic bearings of Fascism. 


KenT Roserts GREENFIELD 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM 


SpoxEsMEN, by T. K. Wuippre, D. Appleton & Co. 

ConTEMPoRARY AMERICAN AuTuors, dy J. C, Squire anv AssociaTED Critics 
oF THE Lonpon Mercury, Henry Holt & Co. 

Cities anD Men, 4y Lupwic Lewisounn, Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Wuippte’s “Spokesmen” and the collection of papers by 
seven English critics in “Contemporary American Authors” deal, 
for the most part, with the same figures—Robert Frost, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Vachel Lindsay, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair 
Lewis, Willa Cather. The English collection omits discussion of 
Carl Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, and Eugene O’Neill but in- 
cludes papers on Edith Wharton and Joseph Hergesheimer. The 
omissions, one may presume, are inherent in the nature of the 
collection. Mr. Whipple does study the three authors not included 
in the English book, and begins his examination of American 
writers and American life by a consideration of Henry Adams, 
because, he says, Adams “was so remarkable a herald or forerunner 
of the present and formulated a philosophy so typically modern 
that his story clarifies and helps explain the whole trend of Ameri- 
can literature in the last fifteen years.” 

The essays drawn from “The London Mercury” are mainly 
careful, discerning, and interesting. It might even be argued 
whether they do not instance a “purer” criticism than Mr. Whip- 
ple’s, one more aware of tradition, for Mr. Whipple is conducting 
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throughout a socio-aesthetic inquiry: Is the life of the artist in 
America helped or hampered by his environment? Yet despite this 
extra-literary concern, perhaps because of it, the chapters in 
“Spokesmen” are, piece for piece, more comprehensive and inci- 
sive, more fertile in suggestions and revelations, and altogether 
more satisfying, as strictly literary criticism even, than the Eng- 
lish estimates. It is permissible to wonder whether Mr. Canby, 
who in his Introduction to “Contemporary American Authors” 
considers Mr. Squire’s essay on Edwin Arlington Robinson “the 
fairest appraisal of a poet whose merits are always in controversy 
that has been written on either side of the ocean,” might not alter 
his opinion after reading Mr. Whipple’s study. Mr. Canby is 
further grateful to Milton Waldman (himself an American, 
though resident in England) for making “clear to the foreign 
reader that Sinclair Lewis is himself of Main Street and loves it 
while chastising.” Mr. Waldman, both in his essay on Lewis and 
the one on Theodore Dreiser, does show a wholly laudable discern- 
ment and an eye for essentials, but it is only necessary to turn to 
Mr. Whipple’s chapters to find the same and additional points 
made with a keener, more illuminating analysis. 

The newer techniques of criticism which take into account the 
psychology and environmental background of a writer are espe- 
cially fruitful in the attempt to get at the essence of Theodore 
Dreiser. The essay in “Spokesmen” is a model of thorough com- 
prehension and accurate evaluation. Mr. Whipple’s deep under- 
standing of American life and his interest in everything that per- 
tains to the development of the artist in his surroundings are 
doubtless partly responsible for the greater vitality and consequence 
of his book. To contrast his chapter on Willa Cather with Alexan- 
der Porterfield’s rapt, adjectival treatment of her in Mr. Squire’s 
collection is justifiable only for the purpose of showing the dan- 
gers to which the uniquely “literary” criticism is liable. Nor does 
it follow that to have recourse to a “sociological” criticism thereby 
insures a critic’s ultimate effectiveness. Quite the contrary, one 
imagines, might be the result. The sociological method is fortu- 
nate in having Mr. Whipple as an exponent, able to combine 2 
literary and a broader point of view. 

Mr. Lewisohn is one of the very few critics writing in America 
whose wide reading in a number of literatures enables him to act 
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as interpreter for writers who might otherwise remain unknown 
to us, and if it were only for his activity in this rdle, one should be 
grateful to him. But one has also come to expect from him those 
fine discriminations and that whole-souled ardor for the best, in 
whatever literature, which are again apparent in “Cities and Men.” 
These collected papers treat of a number of writers, poets, philoso- 
phers, and critics, grouped as to nationality—Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans, Germans, Frenchmen, Jews. A sixth grouping, “Cities and 
Men,” allows the inclusion of some delightful vignettes—Catul- 
lus’s city, Verona; Vienna; Berlin; Venice—which one would not 
willingly have missed. This volume is another testimony to Mr. 
Lewisohn’s unusual gifts and to his sensitive capacities as a critic. 


Haroitp ARMITAGE 


OUR SEVENTEENTH PRESIDENT 

Anprew Jounson, dy Ropert W. Winston, Henry Holt & Co. 

A coLpLy dispassionate biographer is only a degree worse than one 
whose enthusiasm paralyzes his critical faculty. The realization 
that, with Mr. Winston, enthusiasm is usually held in leash while 
the historian’s passion for truth tracks the game invites confidence. 
And even where an occasional passage may seem like special plead- 
ing, it is inevitable that this should be so. For this is the first com- 
plete and documented life of our seventeenth President given to a 
country where every schoolboy knows that “Andrew Johnson was 
the only President ever impeached”—and knows precious little 
more! Hence the book must inevitably take on the character of a 
belated defense in a case long ago closed by the accusers. That it is 
now reopened is not so much that the manes of Andrew Johnson 
should be justified before the nations of the world as that his 
country should be justified. Under these conditions, the author is 
to be congratulated for his fairness. Even if he allows us to suspect 
that he is reconstructing out of a once reputed criminal a belated 
national hero for us—in this disillusioned post-war period perhaps 
we could do with another hero. 

Nothing but high purpose to discover the truth could have held 
through the years of research only partially indicated, even to fel- 
low historians, by the pages of citations in the bibliography of this 
Volume. In such a mass of evidence, most of it presented to the 
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public for the first time—all to be sifted, weighed, assigned to its 
place by one man—some data must inevitably be given too much 
weight, some not enough. Thus Mr. Winston quotes verbatim 
opinions that might better have been weighed in the balance aga‘ust 
others and so have served towards forming the historian’s own, 
sounder, conclusion. Mr. Winston’s impression that Lincoln was an 
active agent in giving the vice-presidential nomination to Johnson 
is not wholly justified. In places, some of the detail might have 
been omitted so that the reader might grasp more strongly the 
truly great issues involved. Insistence on the “plebeian” strain in 
Johnson detracts from the more important theme: Andrew John- 
son’s evolution from a class-conscious local politician into a states- 
man. Two themes are too many for one biography. In general, the 
great amount of detail concerning relatively unimportant persons 
and incidents, while it adds to the realism of the book and the in- 
formation of its readers, somewhat lessens the grip upon any but 
the reader who is a self-starter. And this is unfortunate, for the 
book with its historical soundness, its vigorous, spontaneous, and 
sympathetic style, should have wide reading. 

But these minor points are of little weight compared with the 
fact that Mr. Winston has done an enviable piece of work. Espe- 
cially winning is the way he has made his hero’s early years live: 
the formative influence of the fresh wild beauty of the Tennessee 
home. To know that, first emancipated from grinding poverty, 
Andrew Johnson should have bought for a home the site near 
Greeneville where the forlorn family had camped after their pain- 
ful migration, is an illumination that would be merely dimmed 
by comment. The conditions from which he came could not well 
have been more sordid. The period through which he lived was one 
of intolerance, passionate stress, and often of a peculiarly self-com- 
placent vulgarity. Mr. Winston shows us that in this a man was 
shaped, propelled in small part only by self-interest—resourceful 
politician though he could be. In the crises of life his decisions 
were made by the light of progressive revelations of great truths 
which—once revealed—possessed him. In support of these princi- 
ples he staked without hesitation all. “Staked”?—Sacrificed would 
be the truer word. 

Marcarita SPALDING GERRY 





